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THE Ri:CKXT FAMINF IN INDIA AND THE 
REPORTS OF THE SECOND FAMINE 
COMMISSION * 

I>v Sri; Cii\ki,is P'liid'it. k< si, [i.i» 

I'm ()l)j«"ct ()l this p.ijicr is tn a (.oncist* sketch of 

the oper.itinns undertaken hy the (iov eminent <.>f India 
for the r» luT of the, r<‘cent famine, and a review of the 
conclusions drawn by the Commissitm which was ap¬ 
pointed to report on those- opt r.itions when the famine 
had cfni'- to an t-ml It is probably \ery wtdl known 
that aftt r tho last re.it famine of a Report wms 

drawn up by the first I'.imine ('ommission, emboiIyiiiL;; the 
conclusions to !»* drawn as to the best uK thods of ad- 
ministerin;4 r;dief, .iiul the preventive measures which mi^ht 
be adt»pted to lessen the severity of such c.il.unities. T'he 
same course has bt-en follow'eil on this occ.ision, and lu 
1897 the second I'amine Commission w.is createtl, under 
the presidency of Sir J.is. L).ill, fornn r Lieut.-(^o\ernor 
of the Punjab, to e.xamine how far lecent experience had led 
to any modification or amplific.ition of the r< commendations 
of the first Commission. In paju-r n-ad before the 
Society of Arts in P'ebriiary, 1S97, I explaint;d what had 
been done to carry out tln^se recomini-ndations in the 
interval between 18S0 and 1807. and in w'h.it stale of pre- 

* I'or the discussion of this paper, see “ Proceeding’s of the Kisl India 
As&ot ia..on,” elsewhere in the Review.—Un 
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The Recent Famine in India. 


Oanus 
of the 
fitnune 


paration the country had been placed by the Government 
when this great calamity fell upon it. The second Com¬ 
mission’s Report tak(^s over the story at this point, shows 
how far these measures had been (;rf<tclual in mitigating 
the results of drought, and in training the oft'icial staff to 
enter on th(‘ great enterjirise of relief, and draws up con¬ 
clusions which will tend to a still greater degrei* of prepara¬ 
tion against futun* c.ilamity 

It is, I think, unfortunate that th(‘ second ('ommission 
has not attempu-d to give a eonsecutivi; general .iccount of 
the events of tin* tainine, treat'-d as*a whole, .ind that the 
Report does not contain .a map showing the area affected 
by the famine ami indicating by colour thi* ])arts where 
different degr«*es of intensity prevailed W'e h.ive, how¬ 
ever, the Keports of the different Provincial (iovernments, 
and w’e have also .i geiienil r<‘port for till Indi.i jirepared by 
Mr. Holderness. w’ho as Secretary to tin- Gov<*rnment of 
India w\as in charge of this ilepartment throughout the 
operations, .ind who .ifterwards .is a member of the .second 
Famine ( 'ommission brought his gre.it experience to the 
aid of their deliber.itions 'I'his Report, however, only 
brought the history down to the months of August or 
September, iSu7, when the work of relief was not entirely 
closed, and it .ilsodoes not cont.iin a ni.ip From these sources 
I have compileil a brief sketch of the main events in the 
general history of thi* famine as a whole I sh.ill then go 
on to sum man/e the opinions of the (_'om mission as to the 
measures t.iken for relief in the different Provinces, and 
shall end by sitting out the principal recommendations of 
the (.'ommission as to the policy to be adoptijcl by the 
Government in future. 

The immedi.ite causi* of the famine w'as the general 
failure and early cessation of the monsoon or autumn rains 
of 189'S—the result of w'hich was to cause a very e.xtensive 
loss of the autumn crops and a serious reduction of the area 
in which it was possible to sow the winter crops. This 
failure of the rains extended with greater or less severity to 
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almost the whole of India, with the exception of the east 
and north of Bengal and the southern part of Madras. 

In the greater part of the tract lying between the Jumna 
and the Nerbudd.i, it had been preced(^l by bad crops 
and sc.ircity for .it least the tw > previous year^ M.adras 
lost ab )ut (nio tjuartiT of its norm.il food croj), the 
Piinj.il), I)en,;.il and Bomb.iy .ibout on** third, the North- 
West Provinces about two fifthi. .ind th»- Centr.il Provinces 
about three* fifths 'Pile loss w.i-> unf(|u.illy distributed, and 
in at least si\t« en distnits (one in the Punjab, five in the 
North-West Provinces, fue in the (,'t*ntr.il Provinces, two 
in Ih)inba\, .ind threi* in M.idr.is) le-is tli.in .i f[u.irter of an 
aver.ige crop w.is h.inesteil. It is coinjiuted that for the 
whole of India the food crop produced b) the two h.irvests 
of iS()0-o~ w.is li‘ss thin the .i\i r.ige out-turn b} one third, 
or i.S.ouo.ono tons 'I'o ihost who know the conditions 
w’hich jirev.ul in Indi.i. the nainiw sur[)his remaining 
in normal \t‘.ir-. .ifter the requirements of onlmaiy con- 
SLimj)tion h.iveb'-en supplied, the sm.ill and se.itterecl stocks 
habitual!) ret.unt d in house-, .ind L^r.inarie-,, ,ind the .ibsence 
of .iny h.ibit of importin_:4 food from .ibro.id, except from 
Burma, it must seem wonderful th.it it shoulil h.ive been 
possible for .in\ (rovernmeiit or .in) m.ichiner) to a\ert the 
extreme mort.ility from starv.ition thp-atiiicd b) so Irightful 
a disaster 

The c.ilculation of the .ire.i ovei whuh f.imine prevailed Area 
and its cl.issification .is ai iite or intensi-, severe, and slight, 
are matters ol gre.it difficulty, .ind there is room for much 
difference* in the v.ilii.itions made by different authorities. 

Mr. Holclerness in his n.irr.itive of the f.imine which brings 
the history of events down to .September, iSc)7, by which 
time the operations for relief had ne.irly, but not quite, 
closed, remarks that 

“it is impossible* to c'chibit in a s alistical foim, with an> approach to 
accuracy, the areas affected by the a'most universal drought and failure of 
crops.” 

The division into distressed and«non-distre.ssed districts 
is, he says, in a measure arbitrary, and the distinction 

* A 2 ’ 
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between severely and slightly distressed tracts is an un¬ 
certain one. 

A 

** It has more than once happened that a district has passed during the 
scarcity from the slightly affected to the severely distressed state, and back 
^gain to the former class on the harvesting of the cold weather crops. 
There is no clear criterion of this distinction, and more often than not the 
distinction is ignored in the Provincial returns ” 

On page i of hi.s narrative he gives his caiculation of the 
area and population of the distressed tr.icts. Province by 
Province- It amounts for Prntish India, excluding Burma, 
to 189,000 scjii.ire miles, with 45,200,000 inhabitants, 
besides* 33,000 sejuan; miles, and 12,700,000 people 
“affected.” But in the* table in which he sets out the 
operations of relief, district by district and month by month, 
I find that the total area in which famine was combated 
was 202,215 sciuarc miles, with 40,405,000 inhabitants. 
Of this he classifies about 55,000 sejuare miles in British 
India as the area of intense distress, witli .1 population of 
about 11,000,000. 

The second Commissiem, writing more than a year later, 
states that the famine of iS(j6-()7 

“affected an area cjf about 225,000 sipiaic luiks in I’.iilidi In iia, ami a 
population of 1)2,000,000. 'I’he area wludi w.xs seveich affecle«l, and to 
which relief operations were thu fly confined, nia\ he put roughly at 
125,000 sijuare miles, with a pojJiilalion of 34,000,000 ” 

Tltey do not, however, give us the data on which these 
figures are based. But in another placi* they give statistics 
of the area and population affected by fiimine in each 
Province, and show sej^.irately w'h.it they consider to be the 
worst part of each Provinci*. According to these figures, 
the area where famine was intense in British India alone, 
excluding Native. States and Burma, w.is 57,000 square; 
mile-i, with a populaticm of 7.J millions. It was severe in 
44,000 -scpiare miles, with 24,000,000 inhabitants, and it 
was slight ov(*r an area of 124,500 square miles, with over 
30,000,000 of people. 

Both the.seauthorities recognise the absence of an) criterion 
for distinguishing the deifrees of distress, nor did the first 
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Famine Commission lay down any principle on the subject, 

though they said that where the loss of the good harvest of 

* 

the year had amounted to 75 per cent., intense distress 
might be looked for. Hut this is an anticipatory estimate', 
not a reasoned calculation after the event. It .seems to me 
that both for statistical and administrative purposes it will 
be u.seful to laydown .some standard in order to obtain 
uniformity of classilication in the historical and comparative 
treatment of famines, and I suggest that the standard 
should be the proportion between the tol.il population of a 
district, (or a [lart of district if the whole district is not 
equally affected,) and th** number who .ire in receipt of 
relief continuously during the three worst months of the 
famine. 'I'lii* first Commission suggested such .a test when 

* • . t * 

they spoke of a ratio of 15 ])er cent, as being indicative of 
intense, and 7 or -S per cent. i;f seven; famine, and I would 
prc^iose to adopt a lest ol this kind by tormulating the 
following rules. Where the jiroportion of peojile continu- 
ouslv on reh< fin anv district for the three worst months is 

^ m 

10 per cent, of th<‘ whole pojjulation, or more, the famine is 
intense , where the propoition is from to 10 pt r cent., the 
famine is se\ere, and it is slight win n the proportion is 
below 5 per cent ; but unless it amounts to at least i per 
cent., I would not enter the district as in the famine area 
at all. IC\en this minimum may lie tliought low w'hen we_ 
consider that in hhigland we have .iboul 3 per cent, of the 
population jiermanenily on poor-l.iw reliel, .ind that though 
in India people of this cla.ss are generally provided for by 
the charity of their Kil.itions or neighbours, yet in times of 
extreme .scarcity public and private charity dries up, and 
the relief of the regular paujiers falls upon the State. 

There .ire two objection.s which may fairly be taken to oiywttoiii 
this proposed cla.ssification. One is that it assumes 
relief is given everywhere on the same principle and with 
the same liberality, so that an equal proportion of popu- 
lation on relief always indicates eqqal tension and distress. 

The assumption is a large one, and in former times, when 
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the principles on which relief should be given were un-, 
settled, it would have led to incorrect conclusions ; but 
now, as the result of long discussion and wide experience, 
a fair degree of uniformity in the treatment of famine has 
been attained, and a still gre.iter degree will be reached if 
the recommemlations of the second Commission are carried, 
out. In the present c.ise the .issiimption seems to work 
fairly well with two exceptions (i) In Madras relief w'as 
undoubtedly given <it one time*\ith greatt‘r liber.ility than 
elsew'here, .ind a disprojiortion.ite number of pLople w’ere 
attracted to the works, so that in Madras a high ratio of 
numbers on r<‘li<*f do(*s not indir.iti' the sante degree of 
intensity as it does in liombay or elsewhere ; \2) it was 
found extremeh diflicult to induce thi* hill tribes to accept 
the relief off-n <1 them, so that wlu-n thi-se tribts w’ere 
attacked by seven* famine, .is vn.is the c.ise in soim* [larts 
of Bomba)', and .ilmost all p.iils iJ' the C eniral IVoxinces, 
the ratio of numbers on relief w.is low<*r than it should 
have been, and indicates, esjiecially in tlu* ( entr.il Provinces, 
a greater degree* of intensity than the same ratio does in 
the North-West Provinces or elsr;w'here 

The second objection is ih.it this criterion does not take 
sufficient c(\gnisance of the diir.ition of intense or severe 
famine when it is prolongcil beyond three months, and it 
treats any period of three months as equal to any other 
period of three months. Now it makes a gre.it difference to 
the acuteness of thi* distress if its worst period is in the 
healthy dry months Ix tween January and May, and in the 
unhealthy w'et m.alaritius months between July and .Sep¬ 
tember ; and the longer ih<i intensity lasts, the less able 
are the sufferers to resist its influences, and the moie likely 
are the officials and their e.stablishments to break down. 
The North-West Provinces, fir examiile, had five bad 
months, from February to May ; the Punjab only three, 
January to March; Bengal had five, March to July; 
^ladras had three, June to August ; Bombay had six, 
February to April and July to September; while the 
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Central Provinces had eight months, from March to October, 
during which the acuteness of distress varied but little. 
Obviously, both as regards the period when the suffering 
was worst and the duration of the suffering, the Central 
Provinces were worst off, but the figures when treated as I 
have suggi'sted give nt; indication of this. The objection 
might be met b) colouring the map v\ith a deeper shade 
of blackness for the tr.icls where inttms<j suffering lasts 
longest, but the true answer is to admit that no tabu¬ 
lation of figures can supply all the information that is 
recjuired or supersedt* the necessity of reading the detailed 
Reports. 

1 have drawn up a large-scale map, a reduction of which 
has been prej^aied for the Ke\ i( w, to which I invite atten- 
tion as a graphic and fairly accurate leprtsi ntation, subiect*®*'^® 

1 , - , , , , area Kid 

to these two ol)jeclioiis, ol the area covered by the recent iatemity 

famine, and the ilegrci s of the sevt ritv with which the®^**^® 

famina. 

famine [U'eN ailed As .liready e.\[)laiiied, the colouring, 
which is iilenticiil for the worst [larts of .Madras and the 
worst parts of the ( entral Provinces, gives .i rather ex- 
aggerated im[)ressioii of ^Jadras, and undc'rratts the 
acuteness ot tlie jiressure m the (.entral ProViiici s. More* 
over, I hiive been oblig«‘d to treat each district as a homo¬ 
geneous unit because the d.ita do not exist tor distinguishing 
the pressure where the various parts of one district were 
differently affected. If the G()\eminent of India adopt my 
suggestion, and lay down any such criteria for differ¬ 
entiating areas, in future f.iinmes it wnll be possible to 
approach more closely to a true classilication of the 
degrees of famine. I>ut for the present famine I believe 
this to be as correct a representation as we can get; and as 
I used a somew'hat simikir, though less clearly cut, rule for 
classifying the areas in the previous famine of 1876-78, the 
figures given by the-table which I hav-e drawn up are 
more directly comparable with those than any others 
could be. 

According to this table, the total area of British territory 
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visited by famine was 268,ocx) square miles, containing a 

population of 70,000,000 '; in about half of this area, with two 
thirds of this population, the famine was slight; that is to say, 
in no district comprised in it w’ere there for three consecutive 
months as much as 5 [)er cent, of the popul.ition on relief. 

In 60,000 square miles, with 11 millions of people, it was 
intense, the ratio of numbers on relii f rising al>ove 10 per 
cent. That ratio during the thn'e worst months w'as 
17 per cent, of the pojmlation of the whole area, and it rose 
as high as 20 per cent, in the North-West Provinces, In 
75,000 S(|uare miles, with 17J. million inhabit.mts, the 
famine w'as severe ; that is to say, in evrry district the 
number on relief during the three wr)rst months was 
between 5 and 10 per cent, of the cMitin; po[)uLition. The 
bottom line of the table sIkjws the mrn-spouding .u'eas and 
population in the iamine of iS;^-;,^, .is calculated by the 
first P'amine Commission, on ilata whicii w( re rougher, but 
which corresponded somewhat with th(;se which I have 
used for the present occasion, 'l lv tot.il area affected was 
very nearly the same as now, 2 57,i'<)ii square, miles agains^ 
268,000, i)ut the pojiulation who suflered w.is smaller by 
12,000,01-0, being sSai. > t.dno tlieii against 71',. uo now. 

'I'he areas of mtensits and severity wc n estimated to be 
much l.irg(“r in the earlier famine, as well .i-. the number of 
the people contained in those areas , hut ilie area in which 
the famine caused slight distress was nuish sm.iller than on 
the last occasion There is little doubt that we may 
attribute this to the action of the* railways in equalizing 
prices ; they spread the scarcity ovc*r a much wider area, 
but prevented its becoming so intense as it w'as on the 
former occasion, when the means of conveying a food- 
supply w'cre much more deficient. 

Having thus calculated th.e area in w’hich severe famine 
prevailed, the ne.^t point is to show' to what extent relief afforded, 
was afforded. The first Famme Commission had estimated, 
on the basis of previous experience, that the proportion of 
the population in receipt of relief would not exceed 15 per 4. 
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cent, in the worst months, or 7 to 8 per cent, for tl:^ whole 
period of distress, that the average number of persons 
on relief would not exceed 2J millions continuously for one 
year,.and that each person so relieved might cost Rs. 50 per 
head. In 1S96-07 during the three worst months (May, 
June and July) an avcr.ige number of 3.500,000 persons 
were on relief, or about 6 p'T cent of the affected popu¬ 
lation, and during the i)eriod of twelve months, from 
r^ovember, to Oct()ber, iSt^y, tin; average number 

was‘.2,290,000, or about 3 5 per cent. In the [larts where 
the famine was mo.st intense the ratio rose very high. In 
the Bundelkhand districts it was 22'8 per cent., and In 
Banda it rose to 32 g per cent , for three months in the 
Madras Deccan it was 20 S percent in the Bijapur and 
Sholajjiir districts of Bomba) it was 157 per cent.: in 
the Jabali)nr di\ isieii it wms j 1‘S per cent, and in the 
Damoh district it was 22 S per cent. Counting each 
person relieved for one da) .is a unit, tlu; total number 
amounted *to S21 .ouu.ooi > units, or about 2} millions 
-a day for a whole year. I'he tot.d cost of relief given 
on works and gr.iiuitously was K.\. 7,270,000, or Rx. 32^ 
per head, 'riius the foiecast of tlie first ( ommission w.as 
found fairly accurate as regards numbers of per.sons and 
duration of distuss, but the estimate of cost was consider¬ 
ably in e.xcess c>f the actu.il 'I'he rt pen't of the second 
Commission leaves no doubt that the princip.d cause of this 
saving was the greater efficiency and preparedness of the 
Administration, due to the experience which had been 
gathered in former famines, and to the extent to which the 
recommendations of the first Commission had been carried 
out. 

The employment of labourers on public works, and the 
grant of monty or food to the weaker sufferers in their 
homes or in poor-houses, were the chief, but not the only, 
means of affording relief. The remissions or suspensions 
of the Government revenue amounted to Rx. 8,390,000, 
and as these were granted to the land-holders on the'con-'. 
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^ition that they should remit or suspend their correspond¬ 
ing claims for rent from their tenants, this form of assist¬ 
ance was very widely spread, and reached almost all 
tenants who were in difficulties. Loans and advances were 
freely given for agricultural improvements, and espcjcially 
for the digging of wells, to the amount of Rx. r,370,000, 
and the charitable .issistance receive»l Irom all (juarters, and 
especially from liingliind’s m.ignificent Mansion House 
Fund, amounted to .d)out Rx 2,000,01 h) Altogether the 
total outlay on th(‘ p.irt of the ('lovernment to relieve 
famine may bo reckoned at very nearly Rv. 2(),ooo,(>')0. 

As the princip.d object of Go\ eminent action in time of Mortality 
famine is to s.ive life, the first (pu-stion one naturally 
to oneself is, How far was that ob]<-ct attaineil ? 

by t bf 

1870-78, .IS we all remoinber, there w'as a great mortality, 
and the measures which ha\e be* n t.iken since then to put 
the country in .i sl.ite of pre[)an‘<lness, i*) frame plans, and 
to nmbili/e forces m ord<-r to figlii the* emnny, must be held 
to have* failed or to h.ive su('ce*‘ded piincii>ally according as 
they satisfy this test of ha\ mg kept clown th*; mortality. 

But the t<;st must be applied with .1 cle.ir undersiamlmg of 
the conditums of ih** problem. d'h* first Commission 
wrote : 

“Tht; hope that aii) hutiian en(lLa\*)Uis will altn^etlur prevent an 
incre.tse of inorlalily cluiiii" a se\ere fa.nine i-. unlcn.ihle . No 
’imaginable system of rebel will altogellKi meet all the vaiiuus degrees of 
prnatU'n and sLilfeimg w-hii h a faimiie pitidiucs, and whn.h are all more 
or less piejndi* lal to health and life 

The deaths lejrortecl as due dircetly to starvation have 
been e.xtremcdy few' - not imne than on*; or two verified 
cases have beem returnc'cl by any Pro\ ince in a month, 
except by the Central Provinces, where the verification was 
less careful, and where some considerable portion of the 
starving people who flowed in from the N.itive States died 
by the wayside or in poor-houses as a direct consequence 
of famine. But the chief source of information on this sub- 
^ ject is drawn from the Mortuary Returns, w'hich, though by 
no means of* unimpeachable authority, are prepared with^a 
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considerable approach to accuracy, but are less^rustwotthy 
in Bengal and almost worthless in Madras These show, as ' 
might be expected a decided rise in the rate of mortality 
jn nearly all the districts where famine was intense or"^ 
severe , but tht \ ilso show in m my inst inces in equally 

high rate in listriets which were e nl\ sli^lith distressed 

1 hus in the \ Jiih West Pio\ inces the noimil deith rate 
was doubled or trebled m ee rt iin me nths m ei^ht or nine 
of the most iftlieted districts but i \ei\ hi^h i ite of 833 
per cent was reeoi led in the month rl ()eOl e i i S96, in 

the BareilK distnct wh le the drest stiess of f iinine was 

% 

harelly felt, anei the highest rites e>f ill w r r turned for 

the month of (^et 1 er iSq litei the f imine was othcially 

declared te> be cl )s 1 In the entire Pi \ inee in iSg6 7 
the numb 1 <1 le ith-^ \e 1 I the i\eri^e by i ^ 000 
in the 1 imin u i i sjulin the d ith r ite was 

higher by 4 ]>ei mil whieh re j resents in excess- 

mortality e f S In the Ce nti d I ie)\inLes the death 

rat in the itle el I ii let 1 )s Ironi i 1101 mil 33 7 ^jer 

mille to *^9 in iS j nil , in iSj^ which represents 
an t xcess me rl ilii\ ef il ui 14 o o inel -,Si 000 respec¬ 
tively f^f the Intel ii^uie i out ( jc i weie due to 
cholera, but the ^le itei pirt of the rest of the de iths were 
attributed to levels inel bowel c mj 1 imts that is either 
to dise ise s brought on 01 i\ itcd by unw h >lesome or 

insuhicient fcod 01 else to the we ikemiiv, cl the consti- 
tution which rendered it un ible to contend ag iinst the 
influences ol the dim ite In Bengal ind the Punjab the 

season w is i he ilthy one and the distress elid not lagt 
long enough t> m ite ri illy enfeeble the physicil conditiort' 
of the people exee[ t in the one district of Hissar In 

the Madras area theie wete serious outbreaks of cholera 
and small pox but the normal figures arf so far below 
the truth th it it is use less to compare them, with the 
Famine figures In Bombay the excess of deaths' 
over the normal in the nine distressed districts was calcu*^ 
lated at 91,000 The Reports lay very little* stress on th^ 
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decrease m the birth-rate, which wasi found in 1876-78 to “ 
be one of the most grievous sequelse of the famine (in 
; Madras alone the normal number of births was reduced by 
8,00,000), and some do not mention the question at all. As 
far as figures are given, thf decrease appears to have been 
very slight up to Sejitember, 1897, but this is an effect 
■which would naturally not show itself fully till the year 
following the famine. Lof)king, however, to the death- 
rate alone, my conclusion is that in the three Provinces 
where the famine was most intense, Xorth-\V«‘st Provinces, 

Central Provinces, and Ilombay, the death-roll increased by 
about Soo,ooo ; but this Includ(‘s those who fell from out¬ 
breaks of cholera and small-j)ox, as well as from the 
secondary effects of insufficient anil innutritiou.s food, and 
privations of all kinds following on the great rise in prices. 

' If we compare this with the return of tin* losses in the 
previous famine of 1S70-7S, which toi.dled uj> to about 
5,000,000, we see at a glance what a gre.it adv.incc; has 
been made in the .ibility and skill of the ('rovernnumt of 
India to deal with the calamity of a first-class famine. 

Having thus given the salient points of tlie history of the Verdict 
last famine, I turn to the report of the siarond C'>mmi.ssion. ®***‘*. 
The mandate.- entrusted to them was to investig.ite thenonre-' 
famine relief measures t.iken in 1S07 in tin- ‘’•‘''^^ral 
Provinces, to rexli-w the lessons to be learnt from those 
I operations, and to record n-commend.uions th.it may prove ^”^*”***' 
useful in future famines I will de.d first with their 
judicial summing up of the merits and defects of the 
manner in which the (lovernment of e.ich Province dealt 
"with the varying conditions presented to it. and secondly 
with their recommend,itions ,is to the trcMtment of relief 
‘ Operations in future-. 

Chapter V. of the Report treats of the degree of success 
which has attended the measures adopted for relief, and of 
"Ahe degree of economy with which the.se measures were 
vjfcarried out. The Commission disclaim any attempt to 
‘OTaw a comparison between the different Provinces, but 
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they do express an opinion, as I think they were boun^ to 
do, if in any case the measures of a Provincial Government 
have seemed to them to err by excess or default, in a 
manner which should be avoided in future. 

Horth- With Higard to the North-We^l Provinces, they criticise 

Provinces. famine administration in thret.- respects The first is with 
regard to tin measures taken m M.irch, i Sc;;, when the spring 
harvest was rijie, and .ig.iin .it the commencconent of the rainy 
season in Juni',, to induce the l.ibourers to leave the works 
and return to field OLCUpations l)y increased severity as to 
the task i x.icled .mil the avage paid They doubt the 
policy of such measures, unless unre.ison.ible disinclina¬ 
tion has .ictu.illy been shown to le.ive tin- works, and 
they fear th it it must h.ive tend< d uiidul) to reduce the 
number of we.ikl) labourers and dependents. They hold 
that, e.xcept jjerhaps in the c.ise of very laxly and jiro- 
fusely managed relief works, the cultivators and agricul¬ 
tural l.ibourers le.ive the works as soon as they see their 
way to g< tting their living aw.i) from them, and often on 
the mere chance of so doing. Mr llolderness, however, 
dissents from this criticism, believing th.it there was 
evidence that in soiiKi ji.irts the jieople h.id grown so accus¬ 
tomed to the .s)stem of State rein f th.it they would prefer to 
remain on relief works r.ithcr th.in return to their villages 
and seek emjdoyment in field work. The risk of increasing 
tasks and stiflening rates is not, he thinks, so grave as that 
of allowing the [leople to rem.iin on thi^ works when the land 
has to be cultivated. Secondly, they remark on the system 
known .is the “ modifn*d intermediate system," because it 
occupied an intermediate position between ordinary piece¬ 
work and the taskwork methods enjoined by the first Com¬ 
mission and by the Famine Codes. This system, which 
provided a low-w'age basis without allowances to dependents 
or weekly gangs, and enjoined a Sunday rest without a 
Sunday wage, does not seem to them a safe form of relief 
even in slightly distressed districts. It assumes that the 
labourer is efficient and industrious, and will work to the^ 
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utmost to earn a wage sufficient to support his family and 
provide a margin ; whereas it is the least-efficient labourers 
who are the first tf> lose employmemt and to rccpiire relief, and 
these cannot be «*\pect(‘d to d<i more than earn enough for 
themselves. The Provincial Government, on the other hand, 
urge that though it is unsuited to districts where acute 
distress prev.iils, and though it necessitates tho «‘m[jloyment 
of a l.irgor st.iff than tho taskwork system of thf (.ode, it was 
adequate as a mo.ms of roleT in th<‘ localitit*-, where it was 
put in force, effiifiont as a ti-st, .ind elfeetivf and economical 
in Sf‘curmg a fair out-turn of work at reasonable rates. 
The Commissic)!! rejom that they h<iv( no doubt it was 
efTectivt and economic.d from the point of vitwv of the 
out-turn of work, Inil th' y are not so sure that it adeejuately 
relieved .ill the ilependi nts ami the im ftlcient l.ibour class. 
Thirdly, tl'iey point out that the ,iv’< rage wage of the 
labourer on n-lief worked out to i ’ g j)i« or .1 little over 
one* anna .1 day. and that lor .1 depend* nt to only g‘5 jiies ; 
and they consider on a comparison of the i'lgun s of other 
Provinces, .md of the prn < o! lood, that th<‘si‘ rates were 
too low for safet\ I ln-y .idmit th.it tlv-re is much con¬ 
flict of e\id<'nce on this sub)* 1.1, inatu good witnesses 
holding that the wag*' wms suITk lent to inamt.iin the 
labourers in Insilth .iiiil strength, while otliers d«*nied this, 
and some asserteil that they wen- onl\ enough to keep 
body and soul together The\ ,ilso m.iint.un th.it the con¬ 
version rate- for c.ilcul.iting the inone\ value of the grain 
wage W'as to<^ low, a r.ile having bei-n assunif-d for the price 
of good gr.iin much cheaper th.in the actual rate at which 
labourers could buy food ; but they do not seem to me to 
have laid sufficient stress on this imjiortant blot, the 
explanation of w^hich is at present obscure. They sum up 
by saying that relief wms begun in time, that the degree of 
success in .saving life and relieving distre.ss at a compara¬ 
tively small cost was very great, that the organization of 
gratuitous relief in towns and villages w'as excellent, that 
the Government showed incessant activity and watchfulness, 
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a constant grasp of the situation, skill in combining ajl, 
• forms of relief, and a great power of enlisting the services 
“of the leaders of native society. Their general verdict^is 
that “ the result was a conspicuous success and a great 
administrative feat.” 

|engBi. In Bengal the distress was much le.'ts acute than in the 
North-We.st Pri)\inces, and the area of severe famine was. 
much smalhii-, extending only to the districts of North 
II. Bchar. R(‘li<‘f imasures were commenced there in good 
P time and on an ami»le scale, and the North-West Provinces 
system of classifying labo'irers and \N<ige scale was adopted. 
In the Chota Nagpur I )ivision, though actual f.imine as testec^ 
by the numbers m n;ceipt ol relief affected only two of the 
Districts and w.is slight in them, the same difliculty was 
experienced in dialing with the Aboriginal tribes as was 
felt more acutely elsewhere and the relief was not as 
adequate nor tlid the operations w'ork as smoothly, as in 
Behar. Afti^r much .solicitation the Government allowed a 
small (]uantit\ of gtain to be imjiorted by .State machinery 
into Pal.iman, and the Commission consider that they 
carried reUiclanc* mo far in this instance they do not 
however mention lh.it the grain so imported was not 
wanted, and was afti-rw.irds sold at <i loss But the Com- 
mi.ssion find as their gener.il conchisitm that the operations 
' in Bengal were eminently successful both in saving life and 
in mitigating distress, and that on the whole this result was 
attained with a propel regard to economy. 

Jeatrat It was m the Central Provinces, if anywhere, that the 
•rovince*. against (amine (ailed to attain its full degree of 

success, but the i.ircunistances there w'ere of great 'and 
exceptional difficulty A large p.irtion of the Provinci', the 
Jabalpur division, had sulTered from bad seasons for three or 
four years, and had lost at least half its usual crop in 1894. 
and again in 1S95, so that when the great failure of 1896 
‘ survened, the resources of the agriculturists were already 
exhausted, and the l.ibouring classes were reduced to 
destitution The Province is not strongly staffed; some T 
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of the best officer^were cut off by cholera or other diseases 
at an early period, and those of the seniors who remained, 
had not the same experience of famine administration 
which was possessed it\ oth(*r quarters, and had not been 
accustomed to look on famine as a contin'j^cncy'for which 
they had always to he on the watch, f)f all the famines 
which have devastated Imlia during this cemtury, only one 
(that of iSo.S-0(>) touched th(‘ O-ntral Provinces, and that 
slightly ; and the first Commission incluiled among the. 
tracts which wen* secure from drought “the. iqiper valley 
of the Nerhudda.’’ 'I'hey derived this conclusion partly 
from the clunaiic conditions of the tr.ict, fi.irtly from the 
great extent of lorest and th(j spa.rse pfipulation of the hill 
tribes, which usually der'ves a large jiart of its sustenance 
from roots ami other forest produce ; \et it w.is in this 
upper valkiv of the .\erlnultla and .unong these hill tribes 
that the famim* w.is most mu use. 'The Province thi^refore 


entered on the campaign w’<»rse ecpiipjied than any other 
part of India, tin- <li,ignosis of loss was less .icc urate, and 
the presentiment of dangt-r less keen than <dsewh«;re. The 
Commission consider first that the high local authorities 
failed to gr.isp the situ.ition which existed in the end of 
1895 and the. beginning of as corn'ctly .is was done 

in the adjoining districts of Piundelkhaml, where the whole 
machinery of f.imine relief w.is early brought into play. 
Secondly, after the failure of the r.ims in 1895 fore- - 
cast was too sanguine, and too much reli.ince was placed 
on the hope or chance of coming harvests turning out good, . 
and compensating for past bad ones. They hold, thirdly, 
that the organkation for carrying out village relief was 
introduced too kite, and, fourthly, the village dole was too 


• ; small; but tables contained in the Report show that it was 
’a dole of 20 ozs. of grain as against r8 in the North-West 
Provinces and 17 in Bengal. Fifthly, they say that the 


V. tasktyork'wage was dangerously low considering the dear- 
nesS of food and the reduced condition in which the people’ 
:.?5*'caine on the works, though it was the same wage as was 
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given in the North-West Provinces, or better, in so far as • 
it was based on actual prices of food, "^nd not on a rate 
cheaper than really existed ; and, sixthly, that it was unwise 
to follow the precedent set by the North-West Provinces of 
stiffening, the task by the substitution of a piecework system 
in districts where the famine was so intense, in order to 
induce the labtiurt^rs to leave the works and return to the 
cultivation of their fields 1 do not think the facts in this 
case sujjport the* chargf, but it would take too long to ex¬ 
plain fully w’hat I believe to be the ri“al state of the case. 

• Lastly, they consider that the high rate of mort.ility which 
I have alre.id) adverted to wms partly due to these defects 
in administration, and they sum iij) by saying that while 
they recognise the great exertions of the ( hief Commis¬ 
sioner and liis ofi'ieers—exertions inviilving much exposure 
and incessant toil—and causing loss of life or he.dth to many 
officers, and while they do mit oxerk'ok the many special 
difficulties which had to be met. they regret to have to 
express the opinion that the degree of success in the 
saving of life and the relief of distress was not all that it 
might have been. 

I have shown by my comments that I dissent from some 
of the conclusions of the Commission in some respects, and 
Mr. Holderness, to whom I hav*; already refernxl as the 
man who is by far the highest authority on the history of 
the recent famine, demurs to the severity of their remarks. 
He refers to the fact that the high death-rate was not 
peculiar to those w'ho were specially affected by the famine, 
but w'as shared by all classes of the population. He quotes 
with approval -and I desire to add the expression of my 
own complete assent—the following passages from the 
Chief Commissioner s report. 


The habits of large t lasses of the people of the Central Provinces 
■are such that the task of helping them is one of almost insuperable , 
difficulty. In a poor backward and thinly populated Province, where 
the Government establishments engaged in the work of famine relief have 
to covei extensive areas in their ciicuits, it is impossible to watch minutely 
ov^the application of help to its proper purpose: no device could ensure 
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that a dole given to a pauper to last him a month, in a district like 
Mandla or Bilaspur, should not be squandered in riotous living for a day, 
nor could any action of the State prevent the Gond and Uaiga from roam¬ 
ing the forests, and living on their produce until an exclusive course of 
such a diet rcdiKcd tiicin to a condition 111 winch no as■>l^tance was able 
to save them from death In the aboriginal tracts nollniig would induce 
the people to lesort to relief works while strong and f)t for labour . . . 

The ditlerence helwoen this I’roMncc and the rest of India may shortly 
be expressed In ^ajing tlnU Irk relief had to be loried uiion the people, 
while elsewheie the people expei ted and leadil} availed theiiisehes of the 
relief provided lot them ” 

And Mr I lohicrncss sums u{> thus 

“Ill tuy oi>inion, though it r iietinis-iilile to hope that a greater degree 
of success would with the experience of the late famine in the Central 
Trovint es be attained in combating aintther lamtne of like severity and 
magnitude in that I'rovinee, aiutliing apiiroaehing to complete success 
must lunlei tin eonditioiii I'l ihe task be leeatdeJ as imjicosilile . . In 
I^fadras the relief pi"bleni wa^ of im ex'vptioiial i ciinplexitv nr magnitude. 

In the Central Pioviines the ])rohlem was one of the most d flicult which 
has ever taxed an Indian (loveinnieiit 

In M.ulr.is tile emps nf the jin-cedino \e:irs had been Kadm. 
unusually ooo^l, .md the lamuie w.is conhned to four 
districts in the Deccan, and two on the northern seacoast. 

Alarm was taken e.irly, <ind relief works were started in 
good time, though the orgam/ation of village relief was a 

• ik * 

little late. I'he Commission hold that the enmiitions as to 
task :ind w'age were at first rtither severe, but m the end of 
April they were somewhat unduly n lavi d. causing a huge 
increase of numbers on relief, d'hese concessions were 
withdrawn in July and Augirst, and this, coupled with the 
results of a good monsoon, rapidly sent tlui people to their 
homes. The additional mortality was slight, except in the ^ 
two districts of Ganjam and Vi/agapatam, where cholera 
and small-pox were rife ; but the death-statistics in Madras 
are so inaccurate that no stress can be laid on these figures.- * 
‘They conclude by saying that, for a famine of no long dura¬ 
tion and of no exceptional severity, the measures adopted 
proved as a whole adequate and successful, but that there 
was not the same regard fo^ strict economy which' was 
evinced in other Provinces. 

« 

In Bombay, as in Madras, the previous season had been BomiMy. 
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favourable ; but in 1896 the failure of the crops in two 
of the Deccan districts was almost total, and the famine • 
w’as intense in that region, and severe elsewhere, in hilly 
tracts, and on the \Vesi« rn (ihats, whert; rain had ne\er 
been known to fail before, and which (like the upper 
valley of the NerbiicKl.i) had been classed bv the first Com¬ 
mission as immune from thr* visitation of famine The 
treatment of tiie .ibori-'inal tribes inluibitiiv' these tracts 
presented tin* sanni ihlficulties as havi- hi-im ilescrib(;d in 
the Central Provinces, d'ho de.ith-rale rose conside 
above the norrn.il, and while much of the mortality was 
due to climatK conditions, much was owiii'r to tin.- weaken¬ 
ing of the ] tow Cl's of the pcopli- to withstand dis'-ase, and 
this was laigeK the case in the hill trails The espcci.d 
characteristic ol tin n In f s\ st'm in I>omba\ was the 
adherence to tin- jtoli' y ot massing the labourers c>n large 
works—a poli(\ originally adopted 1)\ this (jovernment in 
icS/b, and strong!) supported hy the t'irst Commission—and 
which, coinhineil with hher.d arraiigemimts for the feeding 
of the children and depcnilenis of the labourers on the 
works, and the graluiious reln-f of otheis m thtn’r homes, 
was both successlul aiul etonomicd 'I'lii; conclusion of 
the Commission is that the 



‘administration of iclief m the Honihay I’resideiK > was distinctly sticcess- 
ful both as regards liic saving of liuniaii life and the mitigation of distress. 

In some respicts it may have fallen shoitof the ideal standaid to be aimed 
at, but as a whole tin* measure of success attained was very great.” 

I am not quite sure wh it this reservation points to, but 
apparently the weak elements in the policy of this Govern¬ 
ment were the smallness of the suspensions and remissions 
of Land Revenue, and lh<* want of w'orks subsidiary to the 
large relief works, to be opened when the heat became 
excessive and the rainy season approached. 

Berarhad never befoie been afflicted by famine, and even 
in 1896-97 the distress was nowhere severe except in 
hilly tract ealled the Melghat, inhabited by aboriginal tribes/^j,^ 
KorkooB and Gonds, These are,’-- 
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** people of the poorest description, shy and diffident, living from hand to 
mouth with no resources, and averse from any work except fitful labour in 
* the forests.” 


'The same difficulty was felt here as in the f'entral Pro¬ 
vinces as to how to administer r<-lief. It is estimated that 
in one way or other 25 per c<‘nt. of the po[nil.ition received 
assistance of some sort, but even .so th<‘ relief was not 
sufficient to save life (’>r to relieve distress. I'he Com¬ 
mission write that 


“the ini)italit\ \\.is jvroliAhly unavind.ililt so f.ir .is ovii experience gots 
such inniialiij 1, inse])iKiblc liuui l.iiuiii' londiUons when they occur 
among peoplL siinil.ii m li.dnis to iht. iiili iiili.dpiliiig ilie Melgh.it” 

With regard to tlic I’nni.ili, 1 .iin coinpidled to iInfer in Punjab, 
some respci ts from th<; C'»mmission, .ind to l.incy that the 
intimatii .iciiuaint.ince whnli tin I'rtsnlenl of the Com¬ 
mission h.id with this Pro\ii]ie !e.I jnm to form a rather 
dispropoiiKmale xuw <d tin* e\ii iit .iiid .ire.i of distress. 

The kejioit spe.ihs i>i tin .i.i.i id s,\cit distrc'ss as com- 
pribiiyig most of the lliss.n disiiui .uid p'>riion'> of the 
Gurgaon, Roht.ik, l)(hli .u.d rMih.ilIa disiru ts- an .irea of 
iO,uoo siju.iri; mills, with j ,■ miiliims ol popul.uion, among 
whom measiiii s of rein f on .m 1 \teiisi\e si ,ile wt re under¬ 
taken. 1 know of no canon or ti st by which tins lomputa- 
tion can be supiioited li is tun ih.il m tin llissar district 
8 per cent of the population w i reon i eln I lor ihiee conynuous 
months, and m Jum* the niimbi r rose to •; p< r cent. Hut in 
Rohlak anil Kuril.il the ratio was onlx ,i little o\cr 1 percent., 
and in Gurg.ion, 1 )ehli, and I mb.ill.i the total numbers on 
relief never re.ichcd that i.itio, ainl nc\er <-\ceedetl 5,000. 

After the gig.iiuic miiubers with w Inch we h.ive been dealing 
in other Provinces, it is iinpossibh* to li.ild th.it relief adminis¬ 
tered on this scale justifies the cl.issification of any of these 
districts, except llissar, as withiu the an a of severe famine. 

In Hissar it was .severe, and in the Giijiat district, where the 
ratio of people on relief ro.se to neai ly 5 per cent., it was 
alight; but the largeness of the numbers there (34,000 for 
the three worst months) was miiinly due to the fact that 
excavation of the pew Jhelum Canal was going on there 
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and was treated as a famine relief work, attracting able-, 
bodied labourers from other parts of the Province as well 
as from the Gujrat district. The Commission’s conclusion 
, is that the 


“measures adoptciJ b> tlic State, with the ohiect of ielie\mg distress and 
saving life, w'ere eniitunllv siK('e'’sful ” 


Biffir- 
eiieei bo- 
tween Ibe 
recent 
famine 
eniiti 
prede- 
eeesori. 

ThebiU 

tribes. 


There was a sli;^ht intre.ise in the death-rate in five of the 
affected distru ts ; in four tliere w.is ,i de-cu-ase below the 
normal. It w.is onlx in llissai that tlie increase was con¬ 
siderable, .111(1 th< re It w.is m.iinly due to in.il.trial fevcir 
acting on constitutions enfeebh d by .i jirolonged period of 
privation. 

This completes ni) summary of th.it p.irt of the,* Com¬ 
mission’s Report which de.ils with iIk degree of sutcess that 
has attended the me.isures .idopt< d by the different l*ro- 
vinces. It n m.tins now to turn to the third p.iit of my 
task, which is to present, <is bra ll\ .is jio-isibh , those recom¬ 
mendations for future guid.ince in wliidi the experience 
now’obt.iiiK d h.is 1( d the second t 'ommissioii to achise .my 
dep.irture Irom the princijiles laid down b) tin first Com¬ 
mission .ind embodii d in the f.imiiK ccjcles which were in 
forc(‘ when the rec< nt f.imme beg.m. 

There are two s.ilieiit point'^ to notice, the* diflerence 
between the difficulties felt in the rec< nt f.immc- from those 
felt during its predecs ssors, .ind the difiercuice betwc'en the 
measure's now .idoptc d and those- .uU oc.it( d by the lirst Com¬ 
mission. 'I'he first IS the gre.it difficult) e.xpeiienced in 
attempting to re In \e‘the hill tribes. 'I'he second is the large 
proportion which gr.ituitous relief .issumc'd .is compared 
with relief gi\en m return for labour .\s to the first, I 
have said enough m de.iling with the- (. entral Provinces, 
Beng.il, Bombay, and ller.ir, to indic.ite; the n.iture of those 
difficulties w’hich spring from the sij.irseiiess of the popula¬ 
tion, their shy and diffident character, the extent to which 
in ordinary times they rely only partially on food crops 
and eke out their subsistence by collecting the natural 
products of the forest, and the fact that they have hitherto 
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^escaped from severe distress and have not acquired the - 
habit, which sad calamity has drilled into the people of the ^ 
plain, of relying on the State for relief. The conclusions 
of the Commission are as follows. Local intjuiry must begin 
early ; reliaiin* must not he [)l€iced on the usual self-acting 
test that those who want Imlp w’ill ask for it, and endure 
some discomfort to get it , there must he careful selection 
of (i) those who ,ire mc.ipahle dI wt^rk, (2) those who are 
capable ot work .uul who .irt ah'>oIutel\' without resources, 
and (3) those who lequin* only [)artial relief, hor the first 
class gratuitous r< lief in their honi'.s must h* pnu'uled. For 
the s(*tond r< lief woiks must Im opi nedi near their villages, 
reserved for tin emploNiniiit of tin se pi ople alone; they 
should he villagf imi)rovt ment woiks wh< re s( \ ere tasking 
should not he enfoin d. hut the p( upli should he imdeT one 
of their own headmi'ii hnrthf tliird class the hest form 
of reliel Is the sah ol loud gi.uii .it ch< .iji lMt< s in shops 
siieci illy opened iol the purpo-,! . (iieat c.ire should be 
taken to scture for reii'I ol tins kind tin sup'r\ ision of 
officers who know tin lull trih's .uid .in m s\ m[>athy with 
them, rile n coinmi nd.uion'. (ouchkle as follows . 

“ 'I’liL ili'-li css in Inti .mil |. null k^hhi .;i.mcm.uIs ( nnn s in an a< ute pitch 
all.at inn c il'iini^ itn i.im-., nn 1 U i> )n-.i t'n*n ih.n itn. lii-tiilm. ion of relief 
becomes .i t.isk ot nniii' iisl iliiii. m'u ll o iheiiluie .i m ill'i of immense 
importaiu'e tli it all llu deciils uf tni, n lid otjan. Umii shuaiil he carefully 
thought out aiui air.ni,;ul liinin.^ tin. Iml wi illn.i, s.i that vvhen with the 
advent ot the i.iin-> duties udik III) .osuiirs laiai ]'iuji ntnins, the officers 
in charge slioiil l hi in .i ]ii.ititin to (upe willi it in .in adi i[uatc manner.” 

These ret oinmeiidalions st tun to me sound and important. 
They tom h the om point wln-re, in my judgment, the 
foiecast of the liist (. ommissnin w.is in.ulef|iiate, and the 
principles tlu\ laid down incomplete It may be unlikely^ 
in the future th.it such distress should again occur among 
these tribes, as il has hitherto been unknown in the past,/ 
but none the less it may recur, and prepar.itlon should be 
made for it. We must, however, realize that, whatever 
efifbrts may be made, nothing like the same success can be 
achieved among the .scattered population of the hills as 
among the denser population of the rest of India. 
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The most'‘remarkable diflfer^ce' between the system*" 
adopted in the recent famine and its predecessors was the* 
extent to which gratuitous relief was given to distressed 
people at their homes, or to the dependents of labourers” 
living with them on the works, I^.^vish as was the 
administration of relief in IJeng.il in 1 <'^73-74, the number 
who received it gratuitously w.is fuily 40 per cent, of the 
whole number on rcliel, and in the North-West IVovmces at 
the same time it was 2 per cent In the t.unine of 1S76-78, 
33 per cent, ul the p(*rsoiis n-heved ri‘t<‘ived gr.ituitous help. 
The ratio in Madras rose to }(• per L<-nt., and in Bombay it 
was as low as 10 per cent 'I'lnM-e was nothing on which the 
first F amin(;Commis->ion l.iid greati r stress than on the neces¬ 
sity ol searching out .iml reliexing at their homes those 
incapable; oJ w’ork, the LhiKlreii, inlirm, sitk, old and house- 
ridden, and tho-ie who are n (piired to atteaul to Uimn, and 
■ofestablishing an organization ol in(jnir\ ami house; insjicc- 
tion for this purpose ; and these instructions have borne 
abundant fruit ejn the present oeeMsinn. The leital number 
of people relieved graluite^usly during the re-ceiit famine was 
42 per cent. ej| the- whole number during tlie entire; period. 
In the latter months it reise leia much highe;r ratio, for while 
the able-bodied l(;ft for work on their fie Ids, the; numbers 
who received gratuitous dole-s did not dimmish, and in 
September, 1 .Se)7, tlu-re we re; 4(te),o<io on gratuiteius relief, 
•against 102,000 em relief works, 'blu^ nitios varied much 
in different Iheivinci-s, anel were highest in Bengal, the 
Central Pnninces, and the Neirth-W'est Provinces; loweist 
in the Punjab, Macinus, and Bombay. But in order to 
understand the- figure's and the rea.son for their variation, it 
is necessary to loejk at the-ir ceimjioneint parts. There are 
four forms in which gratuitous relief is given. The de¬ 
pendents of labourers, who live with them on the works 
but are either small children or aged relations, may receive 
dples of grain or wages, or the children may receive cooked 
food in kitchens. There are poor-houses for wanderers 
and sick persons, and the rest of tho§p who arc unable to 
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work receive money or fjrain doles in their homes. The' 

w 

* rfUmber of dependents was high wherever large numbers of 
the labourers worked at a distance from their homes; thus, 
iitin the North-West Provinces there were 24 feeble people 
dependent on every ion l.iliourers, in the Ihinjab 25, in 
Bombay 2S. In Beng.il .ind M.ulras th(;re were only 
7 per cent., for there relief w.is most given on small works 
near their villagiis, and tln-y n.iturally did not bring theiir 
families to the works, but n turned at night to their homes. 
The numb(*rs relieve<l in j>oor-hou'><-s w< re l.irgest in the 
Central Provimes .ind 1 >( r.ir. where then- was most wander¬ 
ing : ihry .imounted to 5 .ind o p-T c iit respectiv'cly. 
Kitchens h.r })ro\iding co )k< d food wen most m \ ogue in 
Madras, Boinb.iv, .ind lie- L'< ntr.il I’numLes, in which 
Provinces Irom o to 7 jx r i« iit of ili- numbers on relief 
were inmate-, ol ibe-,i [.oia-Inm-,! But ilie great mass of 
gratuitous n Ik f w. i-. given in tin l.nmol duh s to tlie suffert'rs * 
in their homes ( )Mt of i1. ..r. »1 units reluwed for 
one (l.ty in Ih-ng.d, g) per <.eiu . or <i\ 1 r'» ■, p >11 x >. received 
relief in this lorm . in tli> Xoiili \\'« >1 Pr-nmce-, 27-3 per 
cent., or 77,'»>'so.v > out of j'sj *>1 > , m tin- Centraf 

l^rovinces. 2^5 per Lent , or >■ > 1 > '<» out ol i :s,, >, > j,ooo ; 

in Madr as I - pt r lent, iw 1 ),i»i>,ip«> out ol 04,'>00,000 ; 
in Bomb.vy 1 1 2 p'-r lent , or i3,>> .■>,■>...> out of 1 iinoe'o.ooo. 
In the tr.iLts win n tamini w.is most mt' nsi m tlte North- 


West Pnn’inces and the (.'entr.il I’roximes the population 
on gratuit(His relief w.is at one tune imm 5 to 7 per cent, 
of the total jiopul.ition. 

It may be lulmitted that the extent to which gratuitous 
relief was granted ju'ob.ibly excceda-d the .inticipations of 
the first Commission, and somewhat nullifies the value of 
the labour tt;st on which they placeLl so much stress. 
Their description of the classjs fit for gratuitous relief 
hardly contemplates them as ecjual or ne irly equal in 
number to the classes on relief works. But the principle 
which they laid down, that wh»Ie the labour test should' 
. be applied to all those who are fit for labour, no self- 
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aoting test can be applied to the grant of gratuitous relief,^ 
and that we must rel\’ on careful inspection and the 
utilization of the local knowledge of the headmen and other 
village authorities, h.is been (ully carried out for the first 
time, and it is not surprising if the results bring out a wider 
spread of destitution than w.is foieseen, I'he second Com¬ 
mission do not SLiggfst til.It any departure should be made 
•from the primijiles of the lirsi ('ommission in their api*li- 
cation to home n lief, hm thes .idd two classes to the 
recipients the lull tribc'., of whom I h.i\<‘ spoken already, 
.and the peojile, liowe\<‘r .d)l<-b )died they m.iy be, for 
whom it IS at limes iinj)ossible to pro\ iile suitable work, 
especiall)' wht n the rainy si .isoii has si-l m, in the interval 
between sowing the ciop and re.ipmg th< .lutumn harvest. 
They also jiioj'ose to fix; tlu dole gi\in to e.ieh [lerson 
(which varied somewh.it in dilli r< iit l’ro\ im i-s) .it a unilorm 
amount eiju.il to tin, minimum w.ige gi\en in relief works, 
I.C., 1 J, lb, of sjrain or its v.ikn Tin v .id\oc.ite "the 
establishment on .ill rein f works of kitcln ns, at which 
cooked f(.)od m.i\ be eiviii to tin- iion-woikiim children of 
the labourers, and ol [)oor-hoU',Ls at tin- principal centres, 
to which x.igr.ints .ind h.ibitu.il begg.irs m.i\ be -.i nt, and 
which m.iy be used .is hosjut.ils lor the debiht.ittd and 
moribund, and e\en as jikices of di tention for contumacious 
idlers who c.in but will ma work. 

Having thus de.ilt with the sul)ject of gr.ituitous relief, I 
turn next to the edher and even more im[)ortant branch of 
administration, the in.in.igement of n hef woiks, the task 
and the w.ige. It is n.itural that much novel experience 
should have been g.ithered on this head during the 
tremendous oper.itions which h.ive been c.irried on, and the 
Commission h.ive many us< ful recommi nd.itions to make. 
They agree with the first Commission that large works 
should be the mainsta) of relief operations, but they add 
that thc'y should be supplemented, and in some cases 
largely supplemented, by small works, especially where the 
population is very dense, as in Bengal, or very sparse, as 
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in hill tracts. Indoubt if there is any conflict here, though 
they seem to think they are somewhat modifying or 
‘ enlarging the views of the first Commission , but the words 
“large” and “small ” are, after all, vague and relative, and 
I think thi' fust Commission would h.ue agreed in the 
proposal to use the terms “ [)ublie works” and “village 
works,” the tormt r to be as a rule siipeiMsed by oilicers of 
the Public W’orks 1)( partment, the Littt r by civil ofticers. 

Public works should, thej sa\, be ojn ncd lirst, iind should 
be the backbone of the operation-^, and \illage works 
should ori.linaril) be ns<r\ed till the ad\( nt ot the hot 
weather or tin outbr« ak of ( pideimi disease. They 
right!) lay great stn ss on tiie pn paraiion of programmes 
ol works b(.lorehaiul, ami tin \ a'i\oi.iL< a mon Licneral 
iilili/ation ol tin stall of the rubhc W'oiks hi j)artinent in 
supermtending operations than h.is bei n the piactice in 
some ProVInets 

The rout id< a ol the j'nst C ommission to the oreani-Twkmd 

Zcition of labour wa^ th.it tin simple -.t'm of [/ivnient by^|^‘ 

piecewuik must bi ab.iiuloni il in the laimne, aiul .i task^onnity* 

throngh- 

must be ( \ai ti d .ici ording to the c.ij).u it\ ol thi kibourer, t«.«. 
for executing whnh In should n < ivt .i w.o;' , tin minimum 
of which should be siiiiii 1'lit lor sub.i t'li-i, while the 
maximum, thougli low, shouM b- ein. _;a to su[)pl\ some 
extra comfort'., .uul so t-mipt him t" > m itii'ii In working 
out this idea tin Provincial lodis hi; iiin the error of a 
too compheatf d i l.issilK.itioii JIuie Wire (i) the able- 
bodied labourer .n customed to work .it oidin.iry earthwork ; 

(2) ablc-bodu'd .uul .i( customed to work, but not at 
ordinary e.irthwork , (31 ablediodied, but not accustomed 
to labour , ^,4) not .ible-bodii d, but lit for light work For 
each class t.isks .mcl w.iges were ap[)oriioned, both for 
males and females. Tlie North-West Provinces officers, 
when they had to deal wi.h kiln Hirers by hundreds of 
thousands, soon swept all this over-elaboration away, and 
divided their people into two broad classes—the diggers of 
earth, mostly able-bodied men, and the carriers, mostly 
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‘Women, children over twelve, and men not able-bodied. 
The reasonableness of this system, whi^ had already 
dawned upon me when sujxn'vising the relief works under¬ 
taken in Bengal in the sc.irciiy of iSyi, was at once 
accepted by the Goviniinients of Bengal and the Central 
Provinces, and is now miiririned by tlv judgment of the 
second Commission Flu-y ])r<'s^ nbe. (as the first Com¬ 
mission had pn-scribci]) that the task allotted to diggers 
should be three-i|uarl( rs ol that ordin.iril)- executed in non¬ 
famine limes, and tie tasl: allottecl to earn' rs between’ a 
half and a tliird . ehi!di'< n unil<T twthi, but abo\ e eight, 
should be allowisl to wnrl:, au<l sliould rei < i\e lialf the task 
and wage rtf a c arn< i d'h< n< \t make a bold |>ioj)o-,al 
for unifying the \\ag« tl'roughoul luiba .\lt»“r (‘x.iminmg 
the wag<'-ral« s aetuail) (iil'oii<‘-] dining tli'* (amine, they 
find that the ditlen-m <‘s m dili< rent l’ro\inL< s ( hn lly arise 
from a diffi renc e ol cl.issilication ol the laboiners, aiul that, 
although th( re maybe dilb reiK'es in the du tary recjiiirc- 
ments of various parts of the Ibupin-, the\ are not suffi¬ 
ciently large to mih' difl-rent standards of rations and 
wage necessar\ It follows ih.ii il th“ i lassii'it alion of 
labour is to be uniform, tin* \\age-r.it< s shouM lx* uniform 
also. The' y li-\ the \\I ight «>1 1 o(k 1 gram ms es'^.irv to suj)- 
port a labourer iloiiig <; full task .it j.j o/ ,.in‘( the minimum 
necessary for subsisif ni ( at 1 ^ 0 / , the\ adil a suitable 
provision of salt .ind piilse^ xegetibles and oil, and th<^y 
‘work out the dm ol tin se (]u.intities, when the grain costs 
20 lb. per rupei , .md the f)ther .irticles .ire at a corresjiond- 
ing price, d lie w.ige thus .irrived at is 2 .innas for a full 
task, and the rest in pn'j'ortion .Stated in terms of grain 
ami in the nuMsun s of se<'rs .ind ch.ittaks prevailing in 
India, the wagt* would lx the cost of 20 cli.ittaks of grain 
for a digger, 15 for a t'.irner. .S lor a working chiklT I2 for 
the minimum wagi' of an adult worker, 7 or 5 chattaks lor 
a non-working (hild over or under 8 years of age. A table 
of grain equiv'alents should be drawn up, converting these 
quantities into money according to the local market-rate 
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of grain, and the Commission adopt the principle whfeh 
introduced in 1S91, tliat the wage-rate shnuld be stated in 
whole pice, and should only be altered by \\hf»lc pice, not 
by smaller fractions of .m ann.i I would add, in view of 
what occurnsl m the N'orl’i-W’est Provinces, that the 
greatest care should be taken thiit the local m.irket rate 
should bf* tin .u.tual .ind not a fictitious one. 

Tht; jiropos.d to unily for the wliole of Inditi both the 
village il()l<‘and the 'vai^t on r* lu,f work is a far-reaching 
and important on<‘, and it-, allr.i'lion is obvious at the first 
gl.ince irom the simpli*.iiv it entails both in actu.d distribu- 
ticjti and in accounts, .and ihi* .iv oidaoi •* ol tlie temptation 
to wandering; whlih noa aris( trom ili- luinour thiit higher 
wages tin* being givn (lse\vh<ie It in.iv, however, be 
op})os<‘d on di< tetic and on (lon'.inii grouiuls. The 
Mtidras (lOKrnmeni g.ivt a vv.ig'* eipnv’.ih*nt to 18 
ch.itt.iks to womon, and h»*ld that thi-> vv.is by no means 
excessive , but tin* gener.il vveig'ni of ojiinion seems to 
agree with ih.it t \[)ress(.d by ilv (.'ominission that Madras 
was undulyliber.il. On ihi- oih'“r li.md, the North-West 
Provinces <iovernment g.m* .1 w.ilm th.it frl] .somewhat 
below th.it now proposi d, and contendrd that it w.is quite 
sufficient, they may therefore opjiosr th< j'u>po-.al on the 
■ground th.it it involves undue < xpenditiav It will be well 
to await the re[)lie.s of the diffu'ent ( jov erninents and the 
summing-up of the (.jovernmeiit ot Indi.i on this recom- 
mcnd.ition, before pronouncing, .is at the first blush one 
is inclined to do, in as f.ivour. 

Before leaving this (juestion of relii*f vvork.s, there areV*iw«f 
some interesting remarks as to the v.ilue of the work done]^*|^ 
and of the labour test ap[)lied, which deserve to be briefly 
summarized. If the real v.ilue or permanent utility'of the 
work done could be correctly ap jraised, that amount might be 
taken as a partial set-off against the famine expenditure, the 
balance representing the net or ultimate cost to the State. 

The* Commission calculate that while the actual payments' 
in wages to labourers on relief works was crores of rupees, 
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the-real value to the State and to the village comftiunities 
of the works executed was about 40 per cent, of this sum, 
27 per cent, being due to works which would have had to 
be constructed by tlie Governm<*,nt had there been no 
famine, such as railways, canals, and roads, and the rest 
being due to works whicdi the State would not otherwise 
have undcrt.dcen, but which an* of considerable value to 
the villagi's in whith they w(*re carried out. For 60 per 
cent, of the e>jx-mliture thi*re is ntithing more to show 
ultimately ih.in for that incurreil in gr.ituitous relief. It 
might 1)1“ argu<*<l, sa\ the* ('oinniission, from these figures, 
' that It would b(^ sim])ler and cheaper to i)lace a largii pro¬ 
portion of ri'lit f workers on gratuilou-^ r<‘li« f in their homes, 
and to employ only the able-bodied and efficient workers, 
and thev conclude as follo\Ns • 

“If the adminislration of gratuitous itlicf (oulil he safelj relaxed so as 
to include ainoti^ its retiipiciits a nmiiher of tiie les-, ( apahle individuals 
who aie ordiiianl} iniuiiLd to atteiul woiks as a con'lition oi relief, the 
lesult would l)e a saiinj; in the cost ul relief, whuh w’ould also 

he further ledmed hj the iiieiie efrerti\e <hs(i|.line whieh would be 
rendeied jiossihle on the woiks ’’ 

1 think this .1 dangc*rous suggestion, and trust that the 
Government of India will not aceept it. The Commission 
tlo not e.xcluele from their \ iew the risk ol aLCustoining the 
people to a gig.intic system of gratuitous relief on the 
occurrenci* of every seven* famine, hut they do not seem 
to ha\(* given sufficient weight to this objection. They 
have omitted .dl consideration of thi; moral effect on 
famine-stricken people, whose self-respect is raised by the 
feeling that they are giving a quota of work in return for 
their food, and an* not recipients of pure charity ; but in 
my Mysore h'amini* Keptirt I gave abundant proof of the 
rapid improvement w’hich took place in great masses of 
people when they were transferred from the poor-houses 
and placed on w'orks w’here they could execute ever 
so light a task. The true point of view is not the value 
of the work which is turned out, but its value as a test to 
, keep off those who are not really in want, and to keep up 
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*the morale of those who are really in want by supplying'* 
them, in M. Turgot’s words, not with subsistence itself, 
but with the means of earniii!/ it. 

The next recommend,itions of the ('f)mmission are WeaTen, 
directed to the system of n' leving v\(MV('rs b\ emj)loying 
them in we.iving clotli, which could either Ite distributed 
to the labourers and th< ir depend<‘nts, or sold to recoup 
the wages gi\i-n. and to the proper methods of utilizing 
the fumls so nobly < onlributi d b\ jinvate charit) both in 
England and the colonies, and in Indii d'he\ are in¬ 
teresting and uselul as iormulating and di-\< loping the 
principles laid down b) ih» t'lr'^t < ommission and b\ the 
Government of India, but th' \ loiiiain no points of especial 
novelty, and I jiass on to tin consuli lalion of tli<- question 
of irrig.ilion, in the < \tension of whah the l*r< sulent, SirCaaaii. 
Jamiis L\all hatl as 1 -ieutenant-<'io\( riior of the Punjab 
taken an important part The\ show that suae the last 
tiimine of iN70-y'^ there ha', been an (xjn-id o* on jjro- 
, ductive and [)rot<‘Cti\e works of 13 cror< s of lupees, with 
an increas(.‘ of 4', million au'es m the irriq.ited area; on 
minor works .in outla\ of crons, with an increase bf 
2,ooo,ono .icres In ih< three yars tlu‘ total 

irrigated .in a of liuli.i w.is .1 hith iiiuler „ .,0 o acres, 
or 10'; millions of ai n s on an .i\er.ig« in < .n h \ear ; in the 
three ye.irs iSopoy the tot.il are.i w.is ; - millions, or I5-|- 
millions .1 year on an .iver.ige 'They ri [i» .it what I stated 
in my lecture belore the Society ol Arts in h'ebruary, 1897, 
that of all the* projects n commended b\ the first Commis¬ 
sion only four rem.iin unexecuted—the S.ircKl, Gandak, and 
Tungabhadra ('an.ils, of the utilit\ and practicability of 
which great doubts exist, and the Ki'ii Can.il, in Ilundel- 
khand, which though useful and practicable* will never pay. 

They show that there is still room for a great and profit¬ 
able extension of canal irrigali«jn in the Punj.ib, which would 
supply water at the C'jst of 0 crores of rupees to nearly 
4,000,000 acres, most of which is now waste land belonging 
to the State. These schemes would not only add largely 
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to the stock of food in the country, but would provide 5 t 
valuable outlet for the surplus population of the Punjab on 
the same system as has been followed in the case of the 
Chehab Canal, when- the settlement of colonists, named 
Lyallpur, after Sir jam<‘s Lyall. has l.iteK been visited by 
the present Viceroy. In the waterlc'ss lands of Sind al.so 
there is room for .t considerable expansion of the canal 
system, and works are imw in h.ind which will cost a crore 
and a half, and brine; oii. «.uon acre^- under irrie.ition. But 
outside f)f these two jiroviiuiis aiul r Burma they 

find 

“that ihcic arc now no laicc woiks winch arc ccitain to he remunerative, 
awaiting roniiilclion or (onstriKlion within the (li-tri* !'> whnh aie rntist 
liable to lainine, or in whn h the i>ri',siiie of ;)0]inlalion is most seveie.” 

I'hev advocate the comjrh tion of the small 'Pribeni 

Caiitil, taken from the Candak in North Ik-har, the e.\- 

cavation whicli was cmnnienceil in the ri‘e<-nt famine, 

and the C(-nstructirrn of the Ken < anal, unremunerative 
thoiioh it be, because it would certainly h.ivt* afforded* 
help to the most distressed district in th«j North-West 
Provinces, Banda, if it hail been at work during the 
period of suffenno. There may be other works of this 
kind, on a small scab*, which cniild be constructed in 

the tracts most liable to drought, and these, they say, 
should be undertaken if there is reasonable expectation 
that they w'ill p.iy their working expenses, although they 
cannot produce interest on the capital outlay. I myself 
would advocate their construction even without the condi¬ 
tion of i><tying their working expenses in ordinary years, 
for in times of famine they w'ould be most valuable as a 
source of protection and employment to the people. The^ 
Betwa Canal, for instance, is nearly on all fours with the 
Ken Canal, for it has never paid its working expenses ; but 
in 1897 the value of the crops raised by the help of its water 
exceeded in value half the capital cost,, and must have kept 
many thousands of people from suffering and from the 
need of relief. But on the whole the report of the i^cond 
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Commission is important as showing that the limits of the 
extension of irrigation as a means of protection against famine 
have been almost reached. There was, indeed, something 
of a complaint raised in the end of 1896, that Government 
had neglected the necessity of irrigation, and this complaint 
was backed by the great name, or perhaps I should say 
the shadow of the great name, of Sir Arthur Cotton ; but 
su(^ facts as I have stated effectually disprove its validity. 

Four conditions may be laid down as essential to justify 
the construction of a great and remunerative irrigation 
canal. First, the supply of w'ater must be perennial ; 
secondly, the land on which it is to be spread must not be 
in danger of becoming waterlogged ; thirdly, the climate of 
the tract must be such that the crops cannot be raised in 
ordinary years without some artificial supply of water ; 
fourthly, the capital cost of supplying the water must not 
exceed Rs. 50 per acre. These conditions can only be 
Satisfied, on a great scale, In the Punjab and in Sind. 

The last topic I shall touch on, as dealt with by thecom- 
Commission Report, is the economic history of the crops 
and prices during the famine. On this subject they have w«igkt 
much interesting matter to record. The first Commission 
estimated that the average annual production of food 
in British India (excluding Burma and Assam) was and 
51,000,000 tons, the consumption 47,000,000, leaving 
surplus of a little over 4,000,000 tons. The population 
was then 181,000,000. It has now risen (including those 
Provinces, and excluding My.sore and the unsurveyed 
Zemindari tracts in Madras) to 215,000,000, and it is an 
economic question of the highest importance to know how 
far tife increase in area cultivated and the improvement in 
irrigation and in methods of cultivation have enabled the 
out-turn of food to keep pace with the growing population. 

The agricultural statistits (thanks chiefly to Sir E. Buck) 
are now more accurate and trustworthy than they were in 
1880, but they still leave much to be desired, especially in 
Bengal. The Commission had two estimates before them. 

THIRD SERIES. VOL. VIII. 
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Mr. Holderness, who as Revenue Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, was perhaps a more complete master 
than any other official of agricultural returns, calculated 
that the food out-turn had only grown by 8 per cent., to 
56 ,cxx), 0 C )0 tons, while the requirements for consumption 
had risen to leaving thus only a margin of 11 millions 
as surplus. On the other hand, the different Provincial 
Governments prepared estimates, the total result of wlyh 
is to show the requirements of’ the po[)ulation as 
58^ million tons, and the ordinary food-supply as 68 millions, 
the surplus having thus increased to 9^ million tons, or 
double what it was in 1880. The Commission are rightly 
doubtful of the accuracy of this estimate, and show good 
reasons for thinking that the figures in Bengal, Burma and 
Bombay have been pitched too high. 

“ Having regard to the degree in which the increase of population 
appears to have surpassed the increase of food-crop area,” they say, “ we are 
inclined to the belief that whatever may have been the normal annual 
surplus of food-grains in 1880, the present surplus cannot be greater than 
that figure \ but that a substantial surplus still exists in ordinary years there 
can, in our opinion, be no doubt.” 

This is a rather undecided expression of opinion, and 
I should like to add that my own investigations lead me 
rather to agree with Mr. Holderness, at least to this extent, 
that if the surplus was rightly calculated at 4,000,000 tons 
in 1880, it must be less than that figure now, though it 
may not be as low as 1 1 millions. I think the gradual rise 
in food prices, which has gone on fairly steadily of late 
years, must be mainly attributed to the slow depletion of the 
food stocks, though it is only fair to say that some good 
authorities find the cause in the depreciation of the ru^. 

However this may be, that there were large stocks of 
food in the country, and that the annual ordinary surplus 
was sufficient to keep them replenished after meeting an 
export, which generally exceeded offe million, and sometimes 
rose to three or four millions of tons, must, I think, be 
admitted when we come to consider the statistics of the pro¬ 
duction of food in the recent famine. It is calculated that 
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about one-third of lhe*ordinary crop was lost, in quantity 
f8,C)CX>,ooo or 19,000,000 tons ; and though the only import 
of food was 600,000 tons from Burma, the stocks in the 
country were sufficient to supply the needs of the popula¬ 
tion, with much privation, no doubt, and general reduction 
of the ordinary scale of diet, but still* to supply them, and 
were not altogether exhausted at the end. 

Tfte reference which I have just made to Sir Edward 
Buck leads me to say that I think the Commission might 
have made some allusion to the great work done by him and 
the Agricultural Department under him in providing that 
information as to the state of the crops and their culture 
which enabled the Local Governments to form an accurate 
diagnosis of the extent of the disaster and a sound forecast 
of the amount of relief reijuired. It should never be for¬ 
gotten that it was in this respect almost more than any 
other that Government entered on the famine campaign 
better equipped in 1S96 than it w’as in 1S76, 

One other omission in the Commission Report I feel 
bound to notice, viz., that from beginning to end nothing'is 
said of the Supreme Government of India, only of what 
was done by the Local Governments. Now the direct actual 
administration of relief rests and must rest on the Provincial 
Government, but a large field remains in which the influence 
of the Government of India is felt. It is responsible for 
supplying additional staff to the famine area, it keeps the 
Local Governments to the Famine Codes, supplies impetus 
whenever they appeared to need it (which was rarely), and 
enforces regard for economy where that consideration seems 
to be ^ neglected, and arranges in concert with the Home 
authorities and the Lord Mayor for the distribution of the 
charitable fund. Perhaps its special achievement in this 
famine was that it firmly and wisely resisted all proposals 
to undertake the importation of grain, and abstained from 
an intervention which would have paralyzed an active and 
efficient trade. It did not interfere with any local govern¬ 
ment that was carrying on the famine campaign wisely and 

c 2- 
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energetically, but confined itself to supporting and helping 
the Local Governments in every possible way. Those who 
knew most of the operations conducted in the famine of 
1896-97 will be the readiest to acknowledge that the success 
which was attained was one-of the brightest features in Lord 
Elgin’s administration. 

Here I must close my review of this valuable and 
interesting Report, though I have left untouched some 
points on which I should have been glad to dw'ell had space 
allowed. I will conclude with briefly summing up some 
leading facts which I hope my readers will be able to 
carry away and remember. The famine of 1896-97 caused 
to the country a loss of about 18,000,000 tons of food grain, 
the value of which may be estimated at over 90 crores ol 
rupees ; adding in the loss from non-food crops, the country 
probably lost the value of about no crores of rupees. 
Against this the State expenditure wms about 19 crores, 
part of which went in direct relief—that is, in w'ages to 
labourers and gratuitou-. doles to those incapable of labour 
—part in remission of the land revenue, and part in loans 
and advances, while 2 crores were contributed by private 
charity. By means of this relief 800,000,000 people were 
fed for one day, or an average of about 2\; millions a day 
for one year. In the time of severest pressure the number 
rose to 4:]^ millions, and it continued at about 3,000,000 
throughout May, June and July. In spite of this relief 
the death-roll increased by about 800,000 above the normal, 
though very few deaths from actual starvation were re¬ 
corded, and the increased mortality was mainly due to the 
ordinary diseases of the season acting on frames enfeebled 
by privation. The parts where the campaign against 
famine was most successfully carried on were those where 
famine had most frequently occurred before, and where the 
people best knew how to expect help, and the Government 
officials how to give it. The parts where it was. least 
successful were those where famine bad seldom or never 
occurred before, and where the experience of the past was 
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most wanting, and the people least trained to utilize the 
nieans offered for their assistance. But everywhere the 
campaign was fought with splendid courage, with absolute 
devotion, and with true humanity, and a degree of success 
was attained of which I, writing as a representative of 
those who fought the battle of 1876-78, and who after¬ 
wards took in hand to store up its lessons for the guidance 
of the future, venture to say that it has exceeded my most 
sanguine anticipations. 
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THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 

By Guerilla. 

» 

The close of the nineteenth century finds the British 
Empire cognisant of but one “ Frontier.” The boundaries 
of Her Majesty’s dominions measure many thousands of 
miles, but for the British public “the Frontier” has come 
to mean but one small section of those boundaries, viz , the 
borderland of India from the Pamir;, to the Persian Gulf. 
It is the Achilles’ heel of the Empire ; the one vulnerable 
point. The shores of old England repose secure behind 
her, not wooden, but iron walls. The entente of has 

freed Canada from fear for her southern frontier. The 
valley of the Nile is safe. Thanks to Loris Cromer and 
Kitchener, and Mr. Rhodes, and minor lights in Uganda, 
the cry “ from Cairo to the Cape ” has ceased to seem a 
far one. Messrs. Thomas Cook and Sons will doubtless 
do the rest. India can look eastward, and see no foe to 
dread. It is the western—the north-western—outlook that 
looms dark before the eyes of Viceroys, and defies the fore¬ 
sight of Councils and Cabinets to pierce the veil that 
shrouds its future. • 

It was known some months before the close of 1898 that 
Lord Elgin would leave to Lord Curzon the final settle¬ 
ment of the provisions for the future control and administra¬ 
tion of this frontier. The hostile outbreak of the tribes in 
1897, and the failure of .some of the local officials to cope 
with that outbreak effectively, had forcibly impressed on 
the home, if not on the Indian, Government^the need for 
some modification of the existing system. The Viceregal 
Council was loath to confess to a fiasco ; but public opinion 
was not to be blinded. While Colonel Muhammad Aslam 
Khan was referring from Jamrud, through Sir R, Udny at 
Peshawur and the Panjab Secretariat, to Simla, the dis- 
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graceful abandonment of the 
irrevocable fact. The weak policy pursued in the Tochi 
Valley, subsequent to the treacherous attack made on our 
troops at Maizar, had met with general disapproval. In 
Swat, the IVIomand Country, and Buner alone had the 
prestige of our arms (and that not altogether untarnished, 
as Brigadier-General Jeffreys and the Momanus can testify) 
been worthily maintained. Tirah is but the history of a 
failure, redeemed by the gallant pluck and endurance of 
tlie fighting ranks and their officers. 

But, in addition to our relations with these tribes, any 
future scheme of frontier administration required to be 
based on a consideration of the state of affairs, present and 
pro.speciiv’e, in Afghanistan, and on the altitude and policy 
of Russia. Nay, more, it had to take into account the 
existing situation in Persia and Turkish Arabia, and the 
possible destinies of those two vast territories, at present 
owning the aut!»onty of Mussulman despots, but almost 
certain in coursg of time to [>ass under the control of 
Christian Governments. 

It is more than twenty years since Lord Lytton made 
up his mind that Sind ought to be transferred from Bombay 
to the Panjab, and a Trans-Indus governorship or com- 
missionership created. The second Afghan war alone 
thwarted the realization of this project. What Lord 
Lytton proposed to carry into effect thoughtful men had 
suggested before. In February, 1877, we find Richard 
Burton thus concluding his graphic, though somewhat ex¬ 
travagant and eccentric, work entitled “ Sind Revisited ” : 
“ Young Egypt,* like old Egypt, imperatively demands a 
sanatorium, and the nearest and best would be Kelat. 
This capital also requires protection, and it will be an 
admirable outpost in case of hostile movements from Merv 
towards Herat. Thus an occupation contemplated by the 

Burton borrowed this term for “ Sind ” from an earlier work bearing 
the title Dry Leaves from Young Egypt," by an Ex-Pohtical. London, 
1851. 


Khyber Rifles had become an 
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treaty of 1854* might suit all parties. . . . The Military- 
Political has had his day, and Sind, after a fair trial of a 
third of a century, has shown herself impotent to hold the* 
position of an independent Province. Her ‘ manifest 
destiny ' is annexation to the Panjab, and thus once more, 
as in the days of the Hindu Rajahs, her frontiers will 
extend to Kashmir. Already the papers tell us that the 
Trans-Indine districts, from Peshawur to near Karachi, 
will be formed into a Frontier Government, or an agency 
purely political, and will be placed directly under the 
Viceroy; while Cis-Indine Sind, including also Karachi, 
is to be transferred from Bombay to the Panjab in exchange 
for the Central Provinces. These sensible measures will 
be the making of Young Egypt. She will become the 
export line of the rich Upper Indine V’^alley and the broad 
plains of the Five Rivers. Finally, when Karachi becomes 
the terminus of the Euphrates or Overland Railway, so 
much wanted at this moment (February, 1877), then the 
‘Unhappy’ will change her name, and in the evening of 
the days shall become ■ the Happy Valley.’ ” 

The forecast—or is it but the dream ?—of Richard 
Burton has as yet been but imperfectly realized. His 
v'ision of the “ Happy Valley” is in many of its details still 
but an undeveloped negative. Quetta, it is true—not 
Kelat—has become the “outpost” of the Indian Empire 
towards Kandahar and Herat, and “Young Egypt’s” 
nearest “sanatorium.” Since 1877, Sind has prospered 
greatly, and probably doubled its cultivated area, popula¬ 
tion, and revenue. The grain-export from Karachi is the 
largest in India. The peasantry and labouring classes are 
so well off. that applicants for enlistment in the Native 

* In February, 1854, the Khan of Kelat, at the request of Major 
(afterwards Brigadier-Cieneral) John Jacob, met at Jacobabad Mr. (after¬ 
wards Sir Bartle) Frere, the Commissioner m Sind. Richard Burton 
refers apparently to some agreement concluded at this meeting. Jacob 
and Outram had advocated the permanent occupation of the Bolan and 
Quetta before Richard Burton wrote, or the name of Robert Sandeman 
had won fame on the frontier. 
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^rmy are almost unknown. Yet are these the same men 
who stood loyally by us in the Mutiny, fought gallantly at 
Delhi and in the subsequent operations, extending over 
two years, in the North-West Provinces, Oudh, and the 
Nepal Terai, and who garrisoned and kept peace in the 
Panjab when John Lawrence sent every man he could 
spare to Delhi. Since Richard Burton wrote, the great 
Province of Baluchistan has been welded together and into 
shape by Sir Robert Sandeman and his successors. The 
Government of India has annexed every available square 
mile of territory along the North-West Frontier up to the 
limits of the territories of its neighbours, the Amir of 
Afghanistan and the Shah of Persia. A few mountain 
tribes only remain independent. Unpleasant experience 
has warned us to leave them as far as possible alone. 

Intelligent opinion in 1877 advocated the formation of 
the Trans-Indine districts, from Peshawur to Karachi, into 
a Frontier Province directly under the Viceroy. It is 
worth while (for those to whom F'rontier geography is not 
a subject of frequent study) to take up a map for a few 
minutes, and compare the frontier line of 1877 with that of 
1899. The former does not extend beyond the plains of 
Sind and the Panjab and the subsidiary State of Kashmir. 
The latter starts from the Pamirs and the Hindu Kush, 
skirts Kafiristan, bisects the Momand country, circles 
round (east of) Tirah, reaches away west of Waziristan and 
Zhob to the outpost and railway terminus of Chaman, then 
trends westward across the Baluch desert to Sistan, and 
finally bends south to the shores of the Gulf of Omdn. 
The Trans-Indine territory of to-day is in area no mean 
rival of the recognised Governorships and Lieutenant- 
Governorships of the Indian Empire, and in importance of 
position it transcends them all. It is in this Province that 
in all human probability the final destiny of our rule in 
India will be fought out ant’ decided. The ruler of this 
Province is the Warden of the Indian Marches. Years 
will probably elapse before the armies of Russia and Great 
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Britain will meet to decide which Power shall hold the 

t 

supremacy of Asia, but meet they will, sooner or later, and 
every sign points to “ the Frontier ” from Chitral to 
Gwiidur as the scene of conflict, unless, indeed, the issue 
be fought out in the Yangtse Valley. The rivalry of the 
two Powers never slackens or lessens. We may have 
demarcated a boundary from Zulhkar to .Sarikol,* but that 
boundary depends on the life of an Amir, and on the policy 
of a Czar and his P'rontier officials. At the west end of it 
we have the eft'ete rule of the Shah, at the east the corrupt 
administration which owes allegiance to Peking. The east 
end matters little. No invader has ever yet entered India 
by the Mustaph Pass, from the Pamirs, or even from 
Badakhshan. Vigilance, however, in those quarters is a 
fault on the right side. Where the path is open, there is 
Russia rea-ly to advance. All is grist that comes to her 
mill. Arid desert and bleak mountain are all absorbed ; 
even sand and rock lead to better things. In 1S85 the 
British Government handed over Badghis to Russia, 
representing it to be a worthless tract of sand.f Russia 

* It has been recently reported that the Russians .are showing some 
activity in the direction of Sarikol. This is the district in which lies the 
Eastern terminus of the frontier demarcated by the Pamirs Boundary 
Commission of 1895. It is here that the frontier touches on China, In 
the preliminary negotiations Russia declined the propo.sal of a joint British, 
Russian, and Chinese Commission. She reserved to herself the task of 
settling her own account with China—an account she could well allow to 
stand ovci until a more convenient hour. It will doubtless be settled 
eventually d la Amur and Manchuria. The Report on the Pamirs 
Commission of 1895, published by the Government of India at Calcutta, 
deserves to be more widely known than it is. It is admirably illustrated 
from photographs—the only trustworthy method of illustration—and both 
as a book of travel, a historical narrative, and a scientific record, is 
extremely interesting. It finally settles the source of the Oxus, the point 
so interestingly raised by Mr. George (now Lord) Curzon some years back 
in a paper read by him before the Royal Geographical Society. 

t In 1839 an anonymous writer compiled a quarto volume entitled 
“ Exposition of Transactions in Central Asia, through which the Inde¬ 
pendence of States and the Affecuons of People, Barriers to the Bijtish 
Possessions m India, have been Sacrificed to Russia by Viscount Palmer¬ 
ston, constituting Grounds for the Impeachment of that Minister.” The 
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has now run a railway across that tract of sand, and planted 
her railway terminus sixty or seventy miles from Herat. 
What England undervalued as a barrier, Russia valued as 
a line of advance, a stepping-stone, to Herat first, then to 
India. It is the same with the Pamirs—a most inhospit¬ 
able tract admittedly—but the Russians have set their foot 
on our near side of it. There is more mischief to be 
wrought from the near than from the far side. Are the 
numerous Russian scientific missions to Tibet seeking 
science only ? Recently, our Major L. A. Waddell, ll.1). 
(author of “Among the Himalayas,” and * The Buddhism 
of Tibet”), was severely handled by the Press for counsel¬ 
ling the Government »of India to annex without delay 
Llassa and the Upper Sanpo Valley. /Wr tlie Press, no 
such untimely advice ; but so forward a ste{) cannot be 
taken when troops and money arc scarce, and urgency can¬ 
not be pleaded. When 'J'ibet is menaced as Burma was 
in 18S5, then urgency will b(; admitted, and both troops 
and mone)' will be found—at least, if they are not, the 
position will be perilous, and the state of the Empire 
perilous. It will be the “ last state” of that Empire. 

The western end of the Russo-Afghan P'rontier is, in 
geographical configuration, the very reverse of tin; eastern. 
Here all is comparatively open country, and here Russian 
energy is actively at work. Since the beginning of this 
century we have opposed, step by step, doggedly the 
advance of Russia tow'ards India, but we have not been 
able to stop it. Those who m.iintain that the buffer-state 
of Afghanistan must crumble sooner or later, and that 
there can be no stability of affairs until the frontiers of 
England and Russia meet, have a wealth of precedent in 
their favour. Since the days of the missions of Malcolm 
and Harford Jones to the Court of the Shah of Persia our 
consistent policy has been to check as far as possible the 

sixty y^ars between 1839 ^nd 1899 have, on these grounds, afforded 
tnatenal for impeaching entire Cabinets. The “ Buffer State ” policy was 
evidently not new in 1839. 
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growth of Russian power and influence at that Court. But 
we have not succeeded there, any more than we have in 
Central Asia, for the very good reason that Russia holds a 
more commanding position relatively to those countries 
than England does. Our policy is, or was, to leave them 
alone, to use them as mere buffers. We l^ve India, with 
her 300 millions of inhabitants, and nearly 100 millions 
sterling of revenue. We want to keep what we have. 
Russia owns a desert, and that a desert without outlet. 
She seeks to absorb all she can. and to gain the outlets she 
needs. The power of assuming the offensive lies with 
Russia, and therefore it is that in the long history of her * 
advance from her frontier at the Commencement of this 
century to the frontier which she holds at the close of it, 
England has really played the passive and Russia the 
active part. It is an axiom of strategy that the belligerent 
who assumes the offensive forces his opponent more or less 
to conform to his initiative. It is not that England has 
failed in activity, but it has been an activity responsive to 
Russian aggression. The first siege of Herat (instigated 
by Russia) led to a military demonstration in the Persian 
Gulf in 1838. Apprehensions of Russia underlay the 
motives that enticed the Government of India into the 
Afghan War of 1838-42. The second siege of Herat led 
to the Persian campaign of 1856-7. The political action 
of Kaufmann and the mission of Stolietoff provoked the 
second Afghan War of 1878-81. In short, Russian 
intrigue, without moving a man or spending a kopeck, cost 
us millions of money and thousands of men. True, we 
have checked and thwarted Russia—for a time. But in the 
end she gets what she wants. She has behind her the 
vast concentrated forces of her Empire. We act from a 
detached base. We have a long line of communication vi 4 
the Mediterranean, Suez Canal, and Red Sea to maintain, 
and Russia, in common with other Powers, menaces its 
security. Every forward movement she makes in Persia, 
in Asia Minor, or towards Constantinople, increases that 
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menace. We, on the other hand, are powerless to threaten 
Russia’s line of communication, either in Siberia or Central 
Asia. After what Lord Salisbury said, when the Sultan 
set the concert of the Powers at naught, Great Britain is 
not again likely to ally herself with the Turk. An alliance 
with the effete despotism of Persia has no more points in 
its favour now than it had in 1854, when it was declined. 
Russia knew how to utilize the "‘spreia tnjuria fa'dcris" as 
a means whereby to egg on Muhammad Shah to besiege 
Herat in 1S5O, and to prompt Amir Sher Ali Khan in 
1878 to decline to receive a British Envoy. She scruples 
jiot to use such methods and such accomplices. We can 
look to no allies in Asia, and we have the reputation of 
pn'fling ourselves on counting on none in Piurope. We 
play our own game and fight our own battles, making the 
most of points that tell in our favour, and neglecting no 
friend wh(j honcsth throws in his lot with us. There are 
few' of those, how'ever, in the broad stretch of territory 
which still divides Britain from Russia in Asia. 

We must consider for a moment the position which 
Russia has acquired on the Perso-Afghan and the Perso- 
Baluch border. The latest Consular Report on trade in 
Khorasan and Sistan (N.It. Persia) shows that in those 
provinces Russian tratle is .strongly in the fiscendant. In 
1897, under the pretext of safeguarding Persia and Russia 
from the plague, Russian officers and troops, on behalf of 
the Shah, w'atched the main roads leading from Afghanistan 
into Persia. It was just at that time that the Quetta- 
Sistan caravan route was being opened up by the energy 
of Mr. Webb-Ware. The Russian plague-cordon effectually 
blocked that route for 1897 5 while plague, famine and re¬ 
bellion in India engrossed the attention of the Indian 
Government. Our policy in Eastern Persia, and indeed in 
Persia generally, became for a time a matter of secondary 
importance. Persian obstruction co-operated with the 
Cossack cordon to boycott the caravan route from Nashki 
to Sistan. The despatch of a medical officer with a small 
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escort from India to Sistan in the hot weather of 1897 
was of no practical use. The men and the measure w^re 
alike out of place. Sistan lies on the border of our own 
territory in N.W. Baluchistan, and of a part of Afghanistan, 
which, when the Amir of Kabul becomes a monarch of the 
past, ought to be annexed to our Indian Empire We 
cannot let the Hclmand Valley pass away from us. There 
was a time (but a few years ago) when the Karachi- 
Sistan, or Quetta-Sistan Railway was seriously thought o‘ 
and discussed. Though surveys had not been matle, the 
proposed routes were on paper. They remained on paper. 
A policy of inaction and indifference in Eastern Persia^ 
ensued. The Durand agreement of 1893 resulted in the 
demarcation of the Indo-Afghan frontier from Waziristan 
to the Kuli-Malik-i-Siyah on the Sistan border. Mr. Webb- 
Ware had been associated with Captain McMahon in that 
work, and was selected to establish the Nashki-Sistan 
caravan route, the need for which successive Residents at 
Meshed had for some years been urging on the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Still Mr. Webb-Ware’s sphere of action 
was confined to Baluchistan. It was not till the Russian 
Government, in the autumn of 1S9S, appointed a Vice 
Consul to Sistan that the British Foreign Office responded 
by transferring Captain Sykes thither from Kirman. Con¬ 
sidering its important position, its past prosperity, its future 
po.ssibilities, and the predominant influence which at one 
time the British and Indian Government exercised in Sistan, 
it is surprising that those Governments should have, been 
so leisurely in posting there a consular representative. 
It must certainly be admitted that England, in pursuing 
her policy in and towards Persia, has a far more difficult 
game to play than Russia. This, however, is not sufficient 
to excuse supineness in Eastern Persia. It is 25 years 
since we leased Quetta from the Khan of Kelat, and 14 
since the Commission of 1884 reopened the trade route 
between Quetta and Sistan. The net result of this lapse 
of years is that Indian trade with N.E. Persia has decreased 
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75 per cent., and that while Russian influence has been 
qifietly and steadily progressing, our influence has been 
almost at a standstill. In j[872, when Persia and Afghan¬ 
istan could not come to an understanding about their 
boundaries in Sistan, Great Britain was invited to arbitrate. 
If this question arises again, Russia will have some grounds 
for claiming a voice in its settlement. 

The object which our great rival in Asia has in view is 
well known. This is .a port* on the Persian Gulf. This 
has been matter of common talk for years past. Recently 
a trailing organ of the Russian press discussed at some 
length the question of a railway connecting the Trans- 
Caspian Railway with the Per.'^ian Gulf, The one project 
is but a natural corollary of the other. A port must have 
railways to feed it. It is true that Karachi, the fourth 
port of the Indian Empire, is starved in railways, because, 
though subject to the Bombay Government, it has the 
whole inlluence of Bombay itself arrayed against it, while 
the Government of India and the Panjab are neutral or 
lukewarm. Lines of rail connecting Karachi on the one 
sidewdth Rajputana, Delhi, and the North-West Provinces, 
on the other with Gujerat, Central India and Bombay, and 
on the third through Baluchistan w'ith PLastern Persia, have 
been for years needed both for commercial and strategical 
purj^oses. They progress but slowly. Ru-^sia, on the other 
hand, does not leave these needs unfulfilled. The roads of 
Russia proper may be the veriest quagmires, and the 
masses of the people kept in ignorance, but the great 
enterprises of the Empire, the Trans-Caspian, Trans- 
Siberian, and Trans-Persian Railways, are never lost to 

* For some years past the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society 
has been publishing a series of papers by Captain Stiffe (late Royal Indian 
Marine;, on “Former Trading Centres of the Peisian Gulf.’’ These and 
the lectures of Sir Thomas Holdich have shown how greatly the past of 
Mekran and the Gulf surpassed the present. It seems that the rivalry of 
Great Britain and Russia is to make their future. Steam and electricity 
are the agencies by which both would work, and they to-day are the 
agencies that make the world go round. 
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view. The treasuries may be empty, but the policy of the 
Empire, viz., its steady expansion, is never allowed to ftag 
for want of funds. If British enterprise is proud of the 
Canadian-Pacific Railway, Russia has double reason to be 
proud of those railways which link St. Petersburg and 
Moscow with the Pamirs and the shores of the Pacific. 
The honour of crying “ One better” to the Russian achieve¬ 
ment is ai)parently reserved for Mr. Cecil Rhodes. The 
wealthiest empire of the world. Great Britain, with its 
dependency of “ Ind," is guided in its e.xpenditure by other 
principles, and sets aside, on tlie plea of paucity of funds, 
measures of frontier defence, territorial aggrandizement, and 
colonial and commercial enterprise which, from an Imperial 
point of view, it would seem n^-edful to undertake without 
delay. Little Englanders may clamour and protest, but 
empires will expand. The i>ress of India has ofi late de¬ 
veloped a strong taint of “ little Englandism,” The origin 
of this development is to be sought in the unsatisfactory 
issue of the several frontier exi)editions which the Govern¬ 
ment of India undertook in jSyy. The heavy sacrifice of 
blood and money, cemtrasted with the worthless results 
achieved, was made; so manifest that public ojiinion could 
not blind itself to the obvious conclusion that those “puni¬ 
tive” expeditions were in no way profitable. Even so 
popular a in.in as Lord Roberts, whom the Ministry in 
power put up m the House of Lords to defend the forw'ard 
policy, failed to carry conviction to the hearts of Indian 
eiiitors Nevertheless, the Indian editor did not hit the 
right nail on the head. The mistake which the Govern¬ 
ment of Imlia had made was in allowing itself to be drawn 
into futile forays, instead of nursing its strength in troops 
and money for the jiurpose of establishing its authority on 
thoie parts of the frontier which are threatened by a really 
dang«M-ous opponent. The P^than tribes are une quantity 
n^gbgeablc. Sir R. May and General Ellis might have 
spared India a Tirah e.xpeJition by one prompt move at 
the first. “Trounce them whenever they touch you” 
should be the motto, otherwise ignore or boycott them. 
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It is some fifty years or more since Englishmen began to 
look forward to the day when a railway would connect India 
with Europe ; forty years ago the Euphrates Valley Railway 
looked feasible enough. Now the project of an Indo- 
Mediterranean or Indo-European line bristles with obstacles. 
A century ago Great Britain supported the Sultan of Turkey 
in establishing his authority in Turkish Arabia ,* und forty- 
five years ago she spent millions to protect the Ottoman 
Empire against Russia, Now all is changed. England is 
in no mood to help the Turk, and the feeling is reciprocated. 
In tlie intervening years since the Crimean War, France, 
Russia, and Germany liave all been busy in Syria ; busy 
in acquiring inlluence there, and in constructing railw’ays. 
German enterprise in particular has been most iictive in 
making a r.iilwa)’ from .Scutari to Angora, a line which will 
be undoubtedly e\tendcd to Kaisarich, and thence onwanl 
to the Eu[)hrates Willey. It is but a revival, in a modifieii 
form, of the Chesney project which Lord Palmerston re-: 
jected in 1S50 in deference to P'rench susceptibilities. Such 
a line will naturally foim a junction with the Beyrout- 
Dainascus-I'almyra Railway ; and in this joint line we may 
possibly find the solution of th^' long-talked-«)f liuphrates 
Valley .scheme. Another prospective solution of it lie-, in 
the continuation of the Russian Railway system in the 
Caucasus sonth-eastw'ard thiough 'Pabri/, Teheran, and 
Isjiahin to the Persian Gulf, d'his line, if con.structed (as 
the St. J^etersburg correspon<lent of the Daily Mail stated 
recently it wouhl be by a Russian syndicate before 1901, in 
which year the Russian right of veto on the construction 
of railw'ays in Persia by foreign Powers lapses), w’ould most 
probably meet the projected Trans-Caspian-Persian-Gulf 
line at or near Kirman. The mountain ranges of S.E. 
Persia mean difficult and costly engineering. In 1898 the 
Vienna correspondent of the Times sprung on the public 
the rumour of the grant of a concession to a combined 

* Mr, T. C. Plowden (then Resident at Baghdad, now at Hydrabad, 
Deccan), in Fortnightly Review^ 18S4. 
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British, Russian, French, and Belgfian syndicate for a rail¬ 
way from Tripoli (north of Beyrout) to Koweit on the 
Persian Gulf. The rumour remains a rumour. It is most 
unlikely that, in view of the friendship existing between 
the Emperor William II. and the Sultan, any such con¬ 
cession would be made to a synrlicate on which Germany 
is not represented. Some ten years or so ago Germany 
took small interest in Baghdad. Later on she sent a 
private agent there, ami a year or two afterwards nominated 
that agent Consul. Germany is now a factor that must be 
taken into account in all that affects Turkish Arabia, and 
her Consul was of ojmiion some y«iars back that British 
interests there needed m(.>re careful watching than the)^ 
received. vSinc<‘. the CnnKsin days Russia’.s frontiers have 
been pushed southward, and her ambition.s and intrigues 
still more so Even the bhnir of Nejd is not beyond the 
reach of her emissarit s It is tlinuigh, or just to the north 
of, the territory of Nejd that the Trans-Arabian Railway 
from Suck to Koweit, which Mr. Black first proposed and 
others have since advocated, would pass. To say much 
about such a line, in the e.xisting state of <iur knowledge of 
the country, and in the uncertainty which must atteml any 
scheme in a land the future of which cannot possibly be 
foretold, is unnecess.iry ; but bearing in mind that it w’ill 
traverse a barren, unjiroductive tract, that it will have as a 
rival the Eui)hrates X^dley Railway already described as 
likely to be constructed under [German auspices, and that, 
in the event of its being^debarred from rounding the 
northern end of the Pe.rsian Gulf, and being brought into 
direct junction via Persia and-[Baluchistan with the Indian 
railway system, it would have to terminate at Koweit or 
some other point on the .'\rabian littoral of the Persian 
Gulf, and thence connect with Karachi by a service of 
steamers—bearing all this in mind, we say the prospect 
of a Trans-Arabian railway ever being constructed is at 
present seemingly remote. The time no doubt will come 
when again (as a century ago) the Sultan will be unable 
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to enforce his authority in Turkish Arabia. England will 
not then use her power, as she did on the first occasion, to 
re-establish the Sultan’s authority, but to secure to herself 
some recompense for the years during which she has main¬ 
tained law and order in I'urkish and Persian waters, and 
along the Turkish and Persian coasts. This work she has 
done single-handed—as absolutely single-hande<l as she 
was in i88? when she quelled rebellion in Egypt. France, 
thwarted on the Nile, has now sought to embarrass us at 
Muscat. French diplomatic methods in these days bear a 
marked resemblance to tho.se which we have long recognised 
as characteristic of her .illy Russia. P'rance, in intriguing 
in the Peisian (lull, is probably only acting as Russia’s 
c.it’s-p.iw, a n>le wluch the Fr.mcf)-Russian entente imposes 
on h(n'. Russi.i hfirsell has no old-stantling rights in these 
waters ; but she means to have a port there. Ever)' year 
she draws nearer to the ol,»je*ct she has in view. She never 
loses a pretext. I'hi* rc'ceiU boml^ardmeiit of Lingah by 
the I >ary.i-begi might .ilinost have given Russian agents 
their opening for inierixisition It will come sooner or later. 
In our tuture political action m the I’ersian (Rilf, we will 
have to reckon with Russia. If England wants a railway 
from India through Southern Persi.i to the Mediierr.inean, 
the Government of the Czar desires a port on the Persian 
Gulf, and a railway or railways to it. On these points the 
two Powers must come to an understanding, unle.ss one or 
the other, or both, pri'fer war. A few years ago the present 
Viceroy in India wrote thus : “ England does not demand 
that the Gulf should be a mare clausum against foreign 
trade. But at least she must and does claim . . . that 
no hostile political intluence shall introduce its discordant 
features upon the scene.” The political inlluences are now 
there—French, German, and Russian. France has a coal¬ 
ing station, Germj^ny undoubtedly meditates an Angora- 
Baghdad - Koweit Railway, while Russia projects two 
railways to, and seeks a port on, the Gulf Whether these 
rival political influences lead to war or compromise, we can 
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at least lose nothing by being in force on the spot, and that 
we shall not be until we have-made our military strength 
in Western Baluchistan on a par with that naval pre¬ 
dominance which we possess on the Persian Gulf. Had 
Sir Robert Sandeman lived, that military strength would 
have now been a reality, not an aspiration. It was his aim 
to extend British intluence to the Persian border, and Lord 
Curzon, in his “ Persia," has declared his acquiescence in 
that policy. He has now the be.st of opportunities for 
repairing the neglect of the past. A worthless Mir at 
Kelat, and the impending rivalry of other European Powers 
in and around the Persian Gulf, are arguments that will 
convince all but the “ Little Englander.” 

That our iniluence in S.E. Persia is not such as it should 
be may be gathered from the very meagre satisfaction 
which we obtained for the murder of Mr. Greaves two 
years ago. The British Resident at Bushire, supported by 
our naval forces in the Gulf, did all he could to avenge the 
dastardly outrage, but the Persian authorities and troops 
made a mere show of assisting him. Had we at that time 
had an adequate force stationed in S.W. Baluchistan, either 
Mr. Greaves’ murder would not have occurred, or our troops 
would have made escape for his murderers much more 
difficult. Similarly the attack on Captain Burn and the 
rebellion of Baluch Khan* would probably not have taken 
place. Had Sir Robert Sandemau lived, we fully believe 
that he would have iniluced the Government of India to 
locate at Kej, or Panjgur or some other suitable place for 
a military station, a body of troops sufficient to overawe 
the local tribes and their chiefs. Since Sir Robert Sande- 
man’s death, British influence in Mekran has been allowed 
to slumber. The Political Officer of the district resides at 
Karachi, and visits his charge once a year with an escort 
behind him. He is being continually^^changed, and ap- 

* Ably suppressed by Colonel Mayne. The Government still declines 
to grant the frontier medal for this well-conducted and successful little 
expedition. 
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parently anyone is good enough for the post. On several 
occasions a Telegraph or ii^rvey official has been directed 
to assume political charge of the vast tract extending from 
Sonmiani and Las Beila to the frontier of Persia, ^t is 
not by means and men and measures such as these that 
British interests and prestige will be maintained in this 
great stretch of territory; nor is it thus that we shall place 
ourselves in a j>osition to cope with Russia’s ambitions. In 
1893, when at Sir James Browne’s instance the Government 
of India disposed ]\Iir Khudadad Khan ot Kelat, a valuable 
opportunity was lost of substituting an efficient British for 
an effete Brahmin rule. Since then, and more especially 
during the last two years, an unusual recurrence of rebellious 
oiitbre.iks and murderous outrages has indicated that 
Baluciiistan is not in a satisfactory state. I'he new Mir, 
Mahmuil Khan, has proved incomiietimt. His misgovern- 
ment and want of influence with his people would now 
justify the Government of India in curtailing the limits of 
his rule, and in establishing British authority certainly in 
all the outlying frontier and coast districts of the Province 
of Baluchist an. 

While enumerating the various schemes for an Indo- 
European railway, we do not overlook the one which, 
primd facie, presents the earliest prosjiect of linking 
Europe with India. W’^e refer to the Merv-Herat-Chaman 
line. Mr. J. M. Maclean, M.P., and other public speakers 
and writers, have advocated the junction of Chuman by 
rail with Shaikh Jowain. Those \\h(» know “ the P'rontier ” 
more intimately generally oppose it. The force of juxta¬ 
position, however, is hard to resist. It is but 600 miles 
from Shaikh Jow'ain to Cliaman. From Angora to 
Karachi is a distance of 2,500 miles, more than half of 
which is desert. There are those who argue that if 
England and Ru^ia agree to link up their termini, the 
Amir of Afghanistan must and will acquiesce. They are 
possibly reckoning without their host. The Amir Abdur¬ 
rahman Khan is an astute and stubborn man, and very 
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firm to resist interference with his internal affairs. More- 

• 

over, England will never inviteiRussia to bring pressure to 
bear on the Amir,’ it being her contention that Afghanistan 
is oulside the sphere of Russian inlluence. The junction 
by rail of Chaman and Shaikh-Jovvain will probably not 
take place in the prc;sent Amir’s lifetime. India does not 
fear to join her railway-system to that of Russia, but she 
would be ill-advised to do so while that Power persists in 
her present commerci.il and fiscal policy in Central Asia. 

We have stated at some length the several rival projects 
and the various confiicting ambitions which now complicate 
the question of railway communication between Europe 
and the East, because the outcome of these h.is a most 
important bearing on the future of “the Frontier.” What¬ 
ever may be the ultiin.il<' issue of the schemes of Cabinets, 
concessionists, .md C()Mstructors, one thing remains sur.-, 
and that is, that the stronger the position of India on its 
North-West Frontier, and the greater the influence of our 
[lolitical and consular oflicers at IMeshed, in Sistan, at 
Bushire and Baghdad, the more [irobable is it that Her 
Majesty’s Government will be .able, when the critical time 
comes, to acquire for Great Britain that which .she con¬ 
siders her due, after years of ]>atient work and watch and 
w.'ird. If a Trans-Indus Province is to be created, let it 
be one Province, under the administration of one man, and 
that man directly under the orders of the Viceroy in 
Council. There is no gam in a divided authority. We 
cannot have two administrators, the one dealing with the 
eastern and the other with the southern border of Afghan¬ 
istan. The Amir’s territory marches with India from 
Wakhan to Sistan, and we want one administration from 
one end to the other of those marches, and to the shores of 
the Gulf of Oman. Karachi is the natural port of Lahore 
and the great Panjab Province. Let Si^^d then be handed 
over to the Panjab Government, the interest of which it is 
to foster in every way the progress of Karachi. It is then 
that the whole of North-Western India will be able to get 
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its mails direct, instead of vii Bombay. The Valley of 
the Indus will then have a*fair right to claim the title fore- 

o 

told for it by Richard Burton—that of the “Happy Valley.” 
Where the line of demarcation between Sind and the 
Trans-Indus Province should be drawn is, we think, at a 
point a little south of Sukkur. The Sukkur, Ruk, Sibi 
line, as well as the Sukkur Bridge fortifications, should be 
under the control of the Trans-Indus Provincial Govern¬ 
ment. The first line of the defences of "the Frontier” 
must be under one ruler, and the army that holds those 
defences must be under one chief. This will need a redis¬ 
tribution of the four army commamls. But already the 
Punjab command far exceeds in size its fellows From the 
first it was stroni^ly ur^ed by the Indian Press that the 
Madras and Bombay commands should be reduced and 
merj*ed in one, th.it Burma should be either independent 
or merged in the Bengal comm.ind, and that Sind and 
Baluchistan should be .idded to that of the Panjab. There 
were thus to be only three commands, A fresh distribu¬ 
tion should arrange for four or fi\c, as might seem best, 
thus (i) Tr.ins - Indus, including Karachi Port and 
Defences; (2) Ihinjab; {3) Beng.il ; (4) Madias and 
Bombay; (5) Assam and Buima. "J'his, however, is a 
mere matter of detail. ()ne thing is certain, and that is 
that the day is approaching when the norlh-irasiern (Assam 
and Burma) command will attain an importance which it 
does not at present possess. The British Kmpire will then 
acknowledge a second " P'rontier.” 
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THE COVENANTED CIVIL SERVICE OF 
BRITISH INDIA. 

Bv A FORMER INDIAN CIVILIAN. 

The snap resolution carried a few years aj^o in the 
House of Commons, to the effect that competitive examina¬ 
tions for the covenanted Civil Service of India should be 
held siinult.ineously in Eiij^land and in India soon collapsed 
into an extinct volcano, or rather into a spent squib. It 
flared, smoked, flickered for a minute or two. and then sank 
dead to earth. Ev'eryone who understood the matter had 
a shy at it. Prime Ministers, Cabinet Minisii-rs, Viceroys 
of all parties, denounced it. No luiropean who had any 
real acqu.iint.mce with India had a word to s.iy for it. As 
for the Indian Governments, they were all, except in some 
slight degree the,Government of the benighted Presidency, 
appalled at it. The punctilious blue-book, in which they 
demolished it, overthrew it for the stcond time. When 
one evening it again raised its head a litih; in the House of 
Commons, Sir H. P'owler regarded it as his predecessor 
Lord Kimberley, as Lord Salisbuiy, as the Duke of Argyll, 
as Lord Cross, had already regarded it in the House of 
Lords, and dealt it a coup dc grace. But the notion at the 
bottom of it still gives now and then a sign of life. It crops 
up here and there as nothing more than the barest equity. 
It may therefore be worth while, at the risk of being charged 
with slaying the thrice slain, to expose again the absurdity 
of the resolution ; to show how at once unjust and extra¬ 
vagant is the idea of throwing open to the competition of 
natives resident in India the covenanted Civdl Service of 
the country. 

When the East India Company first enlisted Europeans 
in its Indian service, the average servant, as Sir John 
Jardine has pointed out in this Review, only stayed in the 
country for a few years. Whilst he was there he vigorously 
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shook the pagoda-tree—so called from a coin then current 
in Madras—and came home with the fruit. Mr. Joseph 
Hume went out as assistant surgeon at twenty, and returned 
with thirty or forty thousand pounds before he was thirty. 
Without special stipulations the Company might have been 
constantly enlisting Joseph Humes. Their servants, just 
when they had learnt their work, might have constantly 
given warning to better themselves. The Company could 
not dispense with European servants. To retain them on 
reasonable terms a covenant was devised. A copy of my 
covenant lies before me. It contains a recital that the 
servant has bee.n retained by the Company to .serve as a 
member of their Civil Service, and that the retainer is to 
continue during the pleasure of the Company, w’ith liberty 
to the servant to n'sign the service with the Company’s 
permission, 'fhen follow covenants by the servant, of which 
the most important are not to divulge secrets, not to accept 
corrupt prc;sents or make corrupt bargains, not to trade, and 
not to quit India without leave. 

At first, every civilian was entitk'd, at any time after ten 
years’ residtmee, to a furlough to Europe of three years, 
with an allowance of ;^500 a year ; and tit any time after 
twenty-five years’ s<*rvice ami twent\-two years’ residence, 
to a pension of f^oo a ye.ir for life. Lord Dalhousie 
allowed the three years of furlough to be taken in three 
separate terms of a year each, and made seven years’ resi¬ 
dence the qualification for each year of furlough. The 
furlough allowance remained unaltered. Each furlough, 
however, involved vacation of appointment. On his return 
from furlough, a civilian might wait for a year or more 
before he obtained a post equal to th(.‘ post he had vacated. 
For a man to submit to this once in his service was a hard¬ 
ship. To submit to it three times was not to be thought . 
of. Lord Dalhousie’s alteration became practically a dead 
letter. Civilians dreaded the consequence of taking fur¬ 
lough more and more. Many served continuously for 
twenty-two years. Many contrived to get sick certificates 
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from complaisant doctors. These produced sick-leave; for 
fifteen or eighteen months, or longer, without vacating 
appointments, and on half of the stipend of the invalid’s 
office—an allowance often double, sometimes treble, and 
occasionally quadrii[>le the amount of the furlough allowance. 
One civilian in the sixties actually obtained, before he had 
completed ten years’ service, three grants of sick-leave of 
fifteen months each. To remedy all this, the Duke of 
Argyll, in 1870, extended the total period of furlough to 
five years ; allowed one year to be taken at any time after 
four years' residence ; abolished vacation of office as a con¬ 
sequence of furlough, and fixed the furlough allowance at 
one-half of the civilian’s stipend, but at never less than 
;^500 or more than ;^i,ooo a year. He also increased the 
pension from ;^500 to ;^i,ooo a year. As to furlough and 
pension, these, with one or two unimportant variations, are 
still the rules. These concessions were far too ample. 
There was no demand for them. As to the furlough, the 
vacation of appointment was the grievance. It caused much 
individual hardship when the furlough was taken. It caused 
much more when it was not. Through fear of the vacation 
and its consequences, many men stayed in India when the 
mind or the body needed change. C.ises of chronic ill- 
health and of impaired faculties became frequent. The 
amount of the furlough allowance had no share in producing 
these evils, and was never complained of. So with the 
pension. There was a rule that only a certain nymber of 
pensions could be granted in any one year. These were 
granted according to the seniority of the applicants. Thus, 
instead of twenty-two years’ residence, a residence of twenty- 
five or twenty-six years was often necessary before the 
applicant for pension got his turn. From the additional 
, three or four years of residence permanent disease, and 
even death, sometimes followed. That was the grievance 
in the matter of pension, and it was left unaltered. The 
amount of the pension when allotted caused no dissatisfac¬ 
tion. Even in 1870 the increase in these amounts was 
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appreciable. The exchange has now fallen so low that the 
Sxtra charge is serious. 

The Indian Civil Service contains altogether about a 
thousand members. Even before the Duke of Argyll’s 
alterations, no other body of men in the world, approaching 
it in numbers, served under conditions anything like so 
favourable. Since that time its privileges have been still 
more unprecedented. It is now possible for every civilian, 
besides his annual leave of one month, to enjoy at the end 
of every four years one year of idleness, and at the end of 
five such quinquennial periods to retire, in the prime of 
life, on a pension of 1,000 a year. What is the explana 
tion of such unparalleled indulgence ? Clearly the difficulty 
of attracting the men required on lower terms. Who are 
the men required ^ Obviously, men foreign to India ; men 
to whom the climate of India is a constgnt danger; men to 
whom service in India for more than a quarter of a century 
is, on the average, impossible : me-n who, on the average, 
can only be kept in sound working condition in an Indian 
climate by the prescription of one year of European idleness 
to every four years of Indian work. If such conditions 
were annexed to the home Civil Service, what would be 
the result } A howl of indignation from every taxpayer in 
the United Kingdom. If, indeed, there were special work 
in the United Kingdom which had to be ilone, and which 
no one could do so well as a native of India, it might be 
considered ju.stifiable to temptthe native to expatriate himself 
and incur the risks of a Briti'-h climate* by some such allure¬ 
ments. But no sane person would dream of offering to 
any workman for work in his own country such indulgences 
or anything near them. 

After the establishment of its Civil Service, the character 
of the Easf India Company gradually altered. It became 
less and less of a trading company, and more and more of 
a political corporation. Its writers, factors, and merchants 
became Bengal, Madras, a.id, after an interval, Bombay 
civilians. The territories under its sway expanded-concur- 
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rently. From Fort William it advanced to Delhi ; from 
Fort St, George to near Hyderabad in the Deccan. The 
work of administration required a constantly increasing 
body of servants. More and more natives were employed 
in the lowest duties. Natives, half-castes, and resident 
Europeans were gradually entrusted with the kind of work 
originally assigned to the junior Civil Servants. Thus arose 
what was oddly but expressively called the ?^«covenanted 
service. Its members, as compared with covenanted civi¬ 
lians, were at first day-labourers or Journeymen. No 
special barg.iin or covenant needed to be made with them. 
They were on the spot, ready to hand, in any number. 
They ultimately comprised, first, the heads of all the lower 
Civil Courts—Moonsiffs, Sudder Ameens, and Principal 
Sudder Ameens—whose juri.s<liction extended to all plaints 
relating to pro[)erty below a certain sum in value ; secondly, 
a number of subordinate criminal authorities, styled deputy 
magistrates, of whom the highest were co-ordinate in power 
with a civilian magistrate ; thirdly, a miscellaneous body of 
clerks and permanent officials in the financial and other 
departments of Government in the capitals. With the con¬ 
quest of the Punjaub the uncovenanted .service received a 
fresh extension. The Punjaub was at firt»t governed by a 
commission, composed of a chief commissioner, a judicial 
and a financial commissioner and commissioners, deputy- 
commissioners and as.sistant-commissioners. All these 
posts, except the first three, were thrown open to the 
army and to the uncovenanted service, as well as to the 
covenanted Civil Service. The laws promulgated by the 
East India Company, and called regulations, were succeeded 
in 1830 by ordinances j)assed under a different system, and 
called Acts. To the Punjaub the regulations were declared 
not to extend. The Punjaub was consequently styled a 
non-regulation province. When Oude was annexed, it was 
treated in these respects like the Punjaub. The Central 
Provinces, Assam and Coorg were-afterwards put into the 
same category. The population of the Punjaub was warlike 
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and rebellious. The Civil Government of a division or of 
a* district in the Punjaub had something in it of a military 
governorship.' Many officers in the Indian Army were 
accordingly included in the Punjaub commisbion, and after¬ 
wards in other similar commissions. They gradually rose 
to high rank. Every member of a non-regulation commis¬ 
sion administered civil, revenue, and criminal justice. 
In such a commission a commissioner w.is, amongst other 
things, a judge of appeal, to whom an appeal lay from ten 
or m<jre courts, each exercising high jurisdiction. The 
judicial commissioner was co-ordinate with a High Court, 
flis decisions could only be reversed by the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee of the Privy Council. Yet, in non-regulation pro¬ 
vinces, officers in the army were often commissioners. And 
the judicial commissi<jner of Oude was actually for several 
years a lMajor-( ieneral. 

Just bi'fort; the anne.xatif)n of <.^ude, the covenanted Civil 
Service cctised to be a field ftir patronage. Appointments 
in it w(.*re awarded by an educational competiti(;n, thrown 
open to all natural-born subjects of the British Crown. 
No one dr«*amt of a native of India competing. At first 
no native did compete. After the IMutiny, however, the 
political power of the East India Company was terminated. 
India vras declared to be a dependency of the*. Crowm. It 
was solemnly announced that all races would be equal in 
the eye of the Indian Government. Natives of India then 
began to compete for a covenanted appointment. Occa¬ 
sionally a native gained one. But such successes were rare, 
and involved a costly residence in England The experi¬ 
ment has therefore been tried of instituting a native coven¬ 
anted Civil Service, to be filled by an educational competi¬ 
tion in India itself, and of transferring to it some of the 
lower posts previously reserved for the covenanted service. 
The experiment has not been very successful. It has not 
had the effect of dissuading the more ambitious natives 
from'competing In London. This may be partly due to 
an extraneous cause. On the transfer of India to the 
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Crown, the Sudder Courts, wholly manned by covenanted 
civilians, were amalgamated with the Supreme Courts, 
wholly manned by English barristers. Scats in the High 
Courts, as the amalgamated courts were styled, were to be 
filled by covenanted civilians and by British barristers of 
any nationality m equal moieties. Natives of India soon 
flocked to the F.nglish l^.ir. They were not long in reaching 
the benches of the High ( 'ourts. 'I'herc is now' scarcely a 
High CoLiit withtnii a native member, but a native judge 
dr.iws only two-thirds of the stqiend of a liiuropean judge. 

rhe effect cT all these changes has been greatlv to reduce 
the appointments originally rest-rved e.\clusi\ely for the 
covenanted Civil .Service. .Simultanf'oiisly, however, th«‘ 
territories under British rule have be.en greath' increased 
The number of apjioinim nts lorw’hich covenanteil civih.ins 
alone an* eligible is n^iw gre.it' r than ever. i\bout sevent\ 
probationers are si'lected ev<‘ry yiMr. Afu*r making due 
allowance for intennedi it<' casii.iltic's, the number annually 
despatched to India may be pul at sixty. 

Here, perhajjs, a comical «lehjs!on as to the necessary 
qualifications of a covenanted civilian may be parenthetically 
noticed. The Tinu s r**centl> announced that, out of forty 
educationally-qualified probationers, twelve had not yet 
passed the riding test. A delicious superstition lurked 
therein. Insular Britons firmly believe that an Indian 
civilian is nowhere unless he can ri le. It is not knowledge 
of vernaculars, readiness in reading, writing, and speaking 
them ; it is not legal lore ; it is not financial skill ; it is not 
quick-w'ittedness, courage, or resourcefulness—but, of all 
things in the woild, ecjuestrianism that is the pne thing 
needful to this body of magistrates, judges, and adminis¬ 
trators! The delusion began in the days of the Mutiny. 
A Bengal civilian wrote some telling letters in a London 
paper about an Indian civilian's duties. “ The greater part 
of his time,” he said, “ will of course be passed in the saddle.” 

1 knew the writer, and spent a pleasant day with him and 
his wife in their country bungalow. The greater part of 
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his time was passed in a parlour with a table and an easy- 
cliair in it. His only steed was a raw-boned pony. The 
pony's duty was to draw a buggy. Whether man or wife 
ever lAoiinted him—whether, indeed, he had a saddle—I 
almost doubt. In ordinary civilian’s work, so far as I saw, 
the saddle played no part. Of my first two collectors, one, 
a C B., I never saw on horseback. The other drove about 
in a luxurious dogcart with double springs. He once laid 
a dak of horses, .ind was thrown and injured—where, in 
answer to my .inxious inquiries, he respectfully declined to 
state. On the other hand, one of ni)' early colleagues was 
a i>erfect Centaur. This accomplishment his duties did not 
once bring into i>lay. In the abstract, no doubt, it is 
regarded as <*.ssential. A commissioner told two raw recruits 
tliat they must never be content until they thought nothing 
of riding thirty miles before breakfast. One of the earliest 
com[)etition-w’allahs, not “a young man of the John Gilpin 
class,” but the son of an Irish Viscount, while struggling 
to acejuire this sine qua 7 ion, was thrown on his head in 
Bombay and killed. Another, who has since filled the very 
highest posts, narrowly escaped the .same fatt* at Benares. 

That the w’hole idea is a craze becomes evident on the 
most superficial glance at it. In an Indian district, the 
covenanted oflficials all live at the chief station. The 
furthest points (T the district lie at distances of 20, 30, 40, 
50, 60, 70, and even So mih's. In the cold weather, every 
parr of the district may perhaps be visited by a covenanted 
official. For one day in each year, that is, a given village 
may possibly include a collector or his delegate in its 
residents. During all the rest of the year, the civil staff 
can only know what is going on there by native report or 
by’ personal inspection. How is such an inspection to be 
made ? On horseback, says the craze. Up to what distance 
is this possible ? Every official has from eight to ten hours’ 
work every day at the chief station. During three-quarters 
of thfe year, the heat of the sun between ten and four o’clock 
is supposed to be deadly. A ride of twenty miles each w’ay at 
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the rate of ten miles an hour would take up four hours. If, 
then, the civilian started at five o’clock in the morning, anti 
finished his local investigation within an hour, it would be 
just possible for him, witli some risk of sun.stroke, and the 
prospect of eight or nine hours’ work, beginning at eleven 
o’clock, on his return, to visit a point in his district at a 
distance of twenty miles from the chief station. F’urther out 
and home than this no seat on horseback could take him. 
If he went further in the morning, he could not return until 
the afternoon. In that case he could drive as easily as 
ride. The value of the accomplishment varies inversely 
with the distance, 'fhe need of personal inspection in¬ 
creases directly with the distance. Something might perhaps 
be done with camels. But it is not everyone who can ride 
a camel. Mr. A. A. Knox, of Marlborough Street fame, 
injured himself for life by venturing to ride an Algerian 
camel alone. I have often ridden on a camel by moonlight 
behind a camel-rider, but could not bear the camel's trot, 
which was like the highly-magnified trot of a donkey. I 
proceeded at an easy amble at some six miles an hour. 
Twenty miles an hour might perhaps be got by an expert 
rider out of a good camel. Be this, however, as it may, it 
is alarming to think of w'hat may, at any moment, be going 
on at any point of an Indian district l>ing further than 
thirty miles from the chief station. The remedy is not 
centaurism in the officials, but breaking up the huge districts 
into subdivisions, with a resident civilian at the head of 
each, who should live at the centre of a circle of not more 
than five miles’ radius. 

The answer to the question, What is the covenanted 
Indian Civil Service ? is now apparent. It is substantially 
a body of a thousand picked men of British parentage, 
caught at first by a carefully-devised literary competition, 
then specially trained, and afterwards retained for years in 
the service of the Crown by conditions indulgent beyond 
all precedent. To keep them in a tropical climate inr fair 
efficiency, every man may without injury to his prospects. 
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alternate every four years of service with one year of amply- 
allowanced furlough, and may at the end of five of these 
quinquennial periods, when he will be by some years less 
than fifty, retire u[)on a pension of ^1,000 a year. In 
order partly to keep down the number of this highly- 
privdleged service, and partly to give emplojment to natives 
of India, one large class of ajJi)ointments has been throwm 
open to th(.* public, and another large class has been specially 
reserved for .1 native local service. In the result, the ap¬ 
pointments o])en to the covenanted civilians are, first, those 
for which they are eligible conjointly with the general 
public, and, secondly, those of the highest rank, for 
which they .ire natur.illy supposed to have exclusive 
(jualific.itions. 

What i-. mc're monstrous than to admit a native; of India 
into such .1 service as this? The mere idea is, on the face 
of it, absurd. What neod has such a man, serving in his 
own country, of it }ear s furlough at the end of every four 
years ? Wliy should sucli a man be allowed to retire upon 
a liandsome pension at the age of live or si.x and forty ? 
What w’oLild be thought in this country of giving such a 
pension at such an age to any member of thi home Civil 
Service ? Lord Cottesloe fille<l for many years, as Sir 
Thomas Fremantle, various high political posts. He was 
then made Chairman of the Board of C iistoms, and after¬ 
wards a peer. He retired at the age of sev'enty-six. His 
pension was f 1,200 a yt;ar. When the covenanted Indian 
Civil Service wms thrown open to competition, natives of 
India ought to have been expressly excluded. At that 
time no one imagined that a native candidate w'ould ever 
appear. Now that there a’-e several native candidates 
every year, and that one or tw^o of them are usually 
successful, express e.xclusion and not increased facility is 
what is wanted. The snap resolution of the House of 
Comjnons was a triifmph as much of ignorance as of adroit¬ 
ness. If the men who voted for it had understood the 
subject, it would scarcely have found a supporter, and a 
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resolution expressly excluding from the competition ^1 
natives of India would have been carried unanimously. 

What appalling prejudice, what rank injustice! exclaims 
the insular philo-Indian. When the sovereignty of the 
Queen was proclaimed, it w’as declared that there should 
be thenceforth no distinction of race in the Indian Empire. 
The promise has bectn partly kept by opening to natives 
the benches of the High Courts. It .should be fully ke])t by 
opening to thcmi also the highest civil and military places. 
When a Kulin Brahmin is a peer and Viceroy, when a 
Mohammedan is a Field-Marshal and Commander-in-Chief, 
when one of the Parsee Baronets i.s Ciovernor of Bomb.iy, 
faith will have been kept with the noble natives of India. 
He is wrong. The rank injustice is in his owm view. And 
•on whom would his view, if followed, work rank injustice ? 
On the whole of the people of Imlia. If, indeed, as has 
been already said, there were spe.ci.d work to be done in 
the United Kingdom which no one could do so well as a 
native of India, it might be justifiable to tempt the native 
to do the work by some such allurements as are offered to 
the covenanted civili.in. To offer him such terms for work 
in his own country is outrageous. In order to induce a 
skilled British workman to do the same work in India as 
he does at home, you must offer him three times as much 
pay. Even then he will make a favour of accepting the 
offer. A barrister with a practice of ;^2,ooo a year would 
turn up his nose at an Indian judgeship, and would scarcely 
take the legal membership of council even at the old stipend 
of a lakh of rupees. When the rupee was at par, one-third 
of an Indian .stipend represented the English equivalent. 
Now that the rupee is worth about sixteenpence, the 
English equivalent would be got by changing every rupee 
into fivepence. Thus, 1.200 rupees a month would be ;^300 
a year, and 3,000 rupees a month w'ould be a year. 

When a native of India is appointed to a covenanted post, 
he draws only two-thirds of the stipend. One-third would 
be nearer the mark. 
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The people of India, it seems to be always forgotten, 
pay these civil stipends. They are the persons who would 
be aggrieved if the snap resolution were acted on. 1 he 
Government of India are merely trustcfs for them. The 
duty of th.it Gov’ernment is to get what skilled labour they 
want at the lowest rate in the market. To eni[)loy natives 
of Jndii at three times th(i market rate is to commit a 
fra’i.l upon a power. Nor is it only a fraud; it is a 
bluni’er. d'he jiopuliLion of India is not lutmogeneous . 
its J50 millions comprise many \ arieties> of race and creed 
]\hin) ot the races hate each other ; many despise each 
other , many of the creeds would, it thi;y couhl, exterminat*' 
each other. If they cannot de‘>troy each other in this 
\\<jrld, thi y condemn each other to everlasting perdition in 
the next. d’hc‘y can all endure the sujiremacy ot I’lritain. 
i'o submit to th(* rule oi .iny other nice would be to many 
ot tliein .in intoh rable indignity. It a Hengalee wert: made 
Lieuten.int-t iov< rnor ot the I’unj.iub. the Sikhs, although 
they profess a lorm ot the Ilindo) religion, would revolt 
within a \tMr. It .1 Hindoo were made Comaii.sbioner or 
Coll'.'Ltor of P.itna, that portion of Islam would be in 
tl.lines. Not long ago a Mohammedan actually ga\ <; express- 
Sion to this view' in the 1 ihil ">. “We like the Lritish laj, 
said he, ‘ but W’e will not submit, under a so-called British 


i.ij, to be governed by Hindoos. I h( re are too many 
Hindoo civilians already. W'hat is wanted is tew'er Hindoos 
and more Biilish civilians.” 

In short, a native member of the covenanted Indian 
Civil Service is a contradictum in ti^rms. Vou ofter a 
covenant to an Englishman to attr.ict him to India, and to 
keep him there. Besides the e\]jress covenants on the part 
of the civilian, there is an iin[)lied covenant by the Crown 
not to dismiss the servant so long as he pertorms his 
covenants. Natives equal in qualifications to those who 
have succeeded in the competitions are to be iound in 
India in any number. I here is no need to attract them. 
In the case of Britons, the demand is greater than the 
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Supply. In the case of natives, the supply is much greater 
than the demand. Nor is this all. The qualifications 
required in Britons, carefully as they have been elaborated, 
do not commend themselves to everyone. You want one 
sort of man, it is often said, you catch another. You want 
a man of the world, you catch a bookworm ; you want a 
man sound in wind and limb, you catch a weakling. This 
view may be not altogether unfounded , instances may be 
brought forward to supiiort it The answer always is that, 
on the whole, the new plan works better than the old ; that 
selection by competition produces fewer bad bargains than 
selection by jjatronagi*. In effect, the present system 
would perhaps be described by those who know it best as 
a tolerably good rough-and-ready mode of catching the 
sort of Briton that you w’ant. But no one pretends that it 
is ap[)lical>le to any men but Britons. Why, then, .ittempt 
to c-xtend it unaltered to natives of Intlia.^ liefore you 
can hope to catch the sort of native that you want, )ou 
must .liter your conditions. If you bait your native hook 
with British flies, w’ho can sav what sort of fish you wull 
land? ()ne example will make this clear. In Macaulay’s 
celebrated report, on which the original scheme of the 
Indian Civil Service competition was based, occurs the 
following j>ass.ige “ It would be grossly unjust to the 
great academical institutions of England not to allow skill 
in Greek anti Latin versification to have a considerable 
share in dete.rmining the issue of the competition. Skill 
in Greek and Latin versification has, indeed, no direct 
tendency to form a judge, a financier, or a diplomatist; but 
the youth w'ho does best what all the ablest and most 
ambitious youths about him are trying to do well, will 
generally prove a superior man. Nor can we doubt that 
an accomplishment by w’hich Fox and Canning, Grenville 
and Wellesley, Mansfield and Tenterden, first distinguished 
themseiv’es above their fellows indicates powers of mind 
which, properly trained and directed, may do great service 
to the State.” How can this idea be applied to Indian 
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candidates ? In their case, Persian odes should take the 
place of Alcaics, Arabic distichs that of epigrams, and 
Sanscrit odes that of Greek iambics. It is, indeed, abund¬ 
antly clear from the whole report that the eminent men 
who signed it — Mr. Macaulay, Lord Ashburton, Mr. 
Melvill, Mr. Jov^tt, and Sir John Lefevre—never thought 
of attracting any but British candidates. If they had been 
required to include in their scheme machinery for filling a 
certain number of appointments with natives, they would, 
w'e may be certain, have drawn up a separate scheme 
applicable to nativ'es alone. 

I'hese views are not based on any disparagement of the 
natives of India. By many people who ought to know 
him well, the Indian native often seems to be criticised in 
an ignoi.int and prejudiced sjiint. I'lie whole body of 
natives, or s[)eci.il croeds or rac(*s, are often described 
as liars, rogiu's, simpletons, schoolljoys wdth portentous 
memories, w’cak, cunning, treaclu;rous cow’ards. Such 
judgments always strike me as highly unjust. Natives, as 
compared w'ith Lurojieans, seem to me to display a much 
higher average of cle.ir, intellectu.d pow’er, an extraordinary 
faculty of acquiring languages, and unlimited pow-er of 
work. A muddle-headed n.itive is ne\er encountered. 
No amount of intricacy or complication ever seems to blur 
the image on a native’s mental retin.i. lie seems to sur¬ 
pass all other foreign«.*rs in acquiring English. Hisw'ritten 
prolusions in that longue are most unhappy. From some 
mysterious cause, he has set up for himself a standard of 
written English which is a strange mosaic of slang, lags, 
and colloquialisms. Where he got it from, who shall say 
His speech is quite free from it. He speaks English with¬ 
out the slightest accent, and with great iluency and correct¬ 
ness. If he would dictate to a shorthand-writer in his' 
ordinary speech whatever English he w'ants to write, his 
writing would be admired for its purity. Morally he is a 
more difficult subject to estimate. His standard of honour 
is different from that of Europeans, but 1 am not sure that 
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it is lower. There are as many faithful and brave men in 
India as in any part of the world. What the native of 
India seems to want is a j^overnor to his steam-engine. 
He has been downtrodden so long, that free agency is a 
dangerous novelty to him. He ought to be emancipated 
by degrees. On the bench of a plural court he may, 
perhaps, safely sit. To entrust to him any independent 
post, even a judicial post, is hazardous Let him remain 
for the present a subordin.ite under supervision. Do not 
endanger our rule in India by opening to him the posts 
still reserved for the covenanted Civil Service. 

What that s(.*rvic<* really needs is reform in a very 
different direction. In its present state it is an ana¬ 
chronism. If there is no excuse for offering its unparalleled 
advantages to n.itives of India, there* is little more for 
offering them to any but excejJtionally-qualifK'd natives of 
the United Kingdom. The existing number of covenanted 
civilians is far too gre.it. Nearly seventy probationers, as 
has been said, are selected every year. After making due 
allowance for subsequ<*nt casualties, the number of men 
annually ilesjjatched tt» Indi.i cannot be much short of sixty, 
fff these, some, no iloubt, will pass the chief jiart of their 
service in high work, for which no oife but a razor like 
themselves w'ould be lit The majority will be, for many 
years, mere hewers of wood and draw(;rs of W’ater. Razors 
though they be, they will be put on a level with axes, and 
employed in felling trees. But in the annual sixty are 
there any, and if anyhow many, axes ? Until a civilian 
gets a district, he does work which can be satisfactorily 
done by inferior m(‘n at a lower rate. He requires a little 
of the lower work to fpialify him for the higher. All lower 
work that he does beyond the ([ualifying minimum is 
waste. If he is only fit for lower work, he is a bad bargain. 
How many bad bargains have succeeded in the competi¬ 
tions ? 

Under a wise system, no covenanted civilian would 
spend in district work more than ten years, during four or 
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five of which he would be in charge of a district. Judge- 
ships would be filled by trained lawyers. The covenanted 
civilian during the rest of his service would be a secretary, 
a commissioner, or a governor. U nder such a system, the 
annual supply of covenanted civilians might be gradually 
reduced to twenty, and ultimately to ten. An appointment 
in the Indian Civil Service would then be as much in 
request as a Colonial Office clerkship. The adoption of 
English as the official language would do away w'ith the 
costly serv'ice altogether. 
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SIAM AND ITS NEIGHBOURS.* 

B\ thp: Hon. John Bakrett, 
l^te U S Minister in Siam. 

At the present time when the interests of all the world are 
turned towards the East, as they have never been before, 
w'ith the great and rapid development of English interests 
and the forward policy of the British Colonies in Hong 
Kong and Singapore, with the satisfactory elements of 
successful government in Burmah and with the close 
proximity of the great French colonies in the Far East, 
and then, finally, with America’s new jiosition, which has 
resulted through the occupation of the Philijipines in South 
Eastern Asia, we find it is only natural that Siam should 
come before the eyes of the world more th.in it has ever 
done before. The telegrams which come to us tell us of 
various things that arc happening there. .Siam of to-day is 
almost as important in one way to the British Empire as 
portions of China are, because a great part of its western 
juncture is coterminous with the juncture of the British 
Empire in Burmah and the Malay Protected .States. The 
geographical position of Siam is re.ill)' the most imjjortant 
in South Eastc*rn Asia. By a glance at a map your readers 
will be convinced of the influence and power of Siam, and 
they can appreciate it in no other way. Although it is out 
of the line of the general traffic, although the majority of 
the steamers going from Europe to Hong Kong and 
Shanghai do not stop at Bangkok, yet Siam is so located 
that it is easily approached from either Singapore or 
Hong Kong. Bangkok, the great capital, which to-day, 
in my opinion, is one of the most prosperous cities in Asia, 
is on the north, about 840 miles from Singapore and about 
1,200 miles south-west from Hong Kong, and to-day they 

* For the discussion gn this paper see ** Proceedings of the East India 
Association ” elsewhere in this Review. — Ed. 
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are in no closer touch than England is in the Far East 
whh Bangkok, the capital of Siam. Its relations to Burmah 
are so close that with the development of the British 
Empire in Burmah it is necessary in the interests of Britain 
to consider all the time its relations with Siam. On the 
east the entire line of Siam also being coterminous with 
FreiTch territory, the French are constantly considering the 
questions which frequently arise between them and Siam, 
with the result that they think their interests are equally as 
great as those of Britain. It is not for me to enter into a 
political discussion. It may be, and I belii've that France 
is as earnest in its claims as Britain is liut the future will 
largely determine whether British or French interests are 
to be dominant in this independent country. The Straits 
Settlements and l iong Kong are greatly de[)endent upon 
those interests for a great amount of trade, not only on 
account of Burmah but on account of the pro.sperity of the 
two important and great Colonies of Hong Kong and 
Singapore, as nearly all the goods exported and imported 
pass through either Singapore or Hong Kong, giving them 
a controlling intluence in the developniimt of the trade of 
that place. Between Hong Kong and Bangkok are a line 
of some twelve or fifteen steamers, while between Bangkok 
and Singapore are a line of eight or nine steamers, which 
carry products that pass largely through British hands. 
It is natural for Britain to look with some chagrin at the 
news that the line between Singapore and Bangkok had 
passed into Germa® hands. I do not know whether this is 
true®r not. If it is, it behoves Great Britain to look to the 
establishment of a proper rivalry in the matter of controlling 
that trade because it stands to-day with great possibilities 
before it. 

Siam and Bangkok also stand in a position where they 
can largely have an approach to Southern China. The 
connections of Northern Siam with the south-western 
corner of China are so important that, were some other 
country to gain control of Siam, she wiould practically be 
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in control of a gateway leading into the southern portion of 
the Chinese Empire and the Yangtsze Valley. In looking 
at the population of Siam it is probably a safe estimate to 
say that it approaches at the present time about 7,ocx),C)00. 
It has been said that it approaches perhaps rather about 
10,000,000. But having been into most of the northern 
parts of Siam I am doubtful about its even exce<!ding 
6,000,000. I doubt if Siam has more than 6,500,000 or 
7,000,000, but this shows the possibilities of great develop¬ 
ment. I know a great many British officials in India 
who have been in Siam. They tell me that in travelling 
through the country they had been impressed with • the 
immense possibilities there were—the possibilities of its 
holding an immense population, 25,000000. or 30,000,000, 
or 40,000,000 of people. 'I'he population of Siam has one 
very curious element, and that is the very large pre¬ 
ponderating Chine.se element in Bangkok, w’ith branches 
all through the interior. That element is so large that 
to-day in Bangkok it controls practically all the trade and 
commerce of the place, hardly any Siamese merchants 
being engaged in business to any great e.xtent. The 
Chinese have come down in large numbers from Hong 
Kong to Siam, and at present they are the leading 
merchants of Bangkok. They are continuing to come 
down to-day in great numbers. Almost every steamer has 
from 500 to 1,500 Chinese, and in Siam they find employ¬ 
ment very easily, because the Siamese are not people who 
are very fond of labour. Of this popul^ion in Siam of say 
6,000,000 or 7,000,000, I think I make no over-estimate 
when I say that nearly 1,000,000 are in the priesthood. 
In travelling up the great Menam River for 350 miles 
before I struck the mountains, it was absolutely impossible 
to get out of sight of a temple. This may be very dis¬ 
couraging to missionaries, but it is only right that I should 
tell them of it. You cannot pass any bend of the river or 
any turn so quickly that you can get out of sight ©f a 
temple with its beautiful little pinnacle reaching up towards 
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heaven through the surrounding trees and shrubbery. And 
in each one of^hese temples there are from 20 to 300 
priests. Every morning you will see priests going out 
with their baskets on their arms to get their rice. This 
does not represent, however, the active* list of priests. 
Among the 1,000,000 not over 300.000 are thoroughly 
active. But the other 700,000 probably represent men 
who go through the priesthood to citizenship. The re¬ 
quirements an* that every man shall bt* a priest at some 
time in his life. Even the King himself has been for 
nearly a year in the. priesthood, and nearly all the leading 
princes of Siam have been the same. In one sense it is 
a finishing education The schools are nearlv all in the 
temples, and when a man has pas.sed through the priest¬ 
hood he has pr.ictically graduated. W hen j on go out and 
Sf*e the large number of men clothed m yellow, you an* 
impressed with the great hold that Buddhism has in Siam. 
Siam to-day is the one inde[)endent country which is the 
stronghold of Buddhism. The King himself is striving to 
bring out its noblest qualities. I would say in passing 
th.it the King, while thoroughly m favour of ujiholding 
Buddhism, is in sympathy with every other form of religion 
throughout his kingdom, giving full liberty to all missionary 
effort. Shortly before 1 left the kingdom the King sent for 
me and asked me if there w'as anything he could do to 
advance the welfare of the American missionaries who were 
located there. At the same time, Bangkok is entirely 
cosmopolitan. Not only Chinese and Siamese are there 
but Malays, Japanese, Portuguese. Javanese, and others, 
and the diplomatic and consular representatives of the 
leading countries of Europe and America. 1 would say 
this for the people of Siam, that while they are indolent as 
far as the masses are concerned, they are in their habits 
particularly clean. Strange as this may seem, it is the fact, 
and the more you travel through the country you are im¬ 
pressed that this is so. If a iack of cleanliness impresses 
itself upon the traveller, it is only in the large cities where 
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there are different influences. In all my travels through 
Siam, which were probably more extensiv#than almost any 
other foreign representative who has been there, I never 
experienced a single sign of hostility. On the other hand, 
I was treated with the greatest kindness and generosity, 
and never was I called upon to show my passport, every¬ 
body taking it for granted that it was all right that I should 
be travelling in the interior. I never had anything stolen, 
and I never yet slept in a house or private building with 
my room-door locked. \"ery frequently I had very con¬ 
siderable sums of money, but I never lost a penny. 

Looking at the area of the country, Siam to-day is less 
in area than it was in 1S93 ; but at the sam(.‘ time taking 
into consideration that portion of it which is of real value, 
it is consideral)ly larger than England, Iieland and Scotland 
combined. It is made up of an area which, from its con¬ 
formation, is greatly suited to agricultun; and other manual 
industries. The conformation of the country in the south 
is quite different from that of the country in the north. 
The south possesses one of the most magnificent valleys 
that I ever saw, although it has been my privilege to travel 
through a great portion of China, the United States, and 
South America. When I passed from south to north and 
came into the Ldos States, I was impressed with the 
wonderful fertility of the .soil, the vast extent of the area 
which could be cultivated and developed, and with the 
number of mountains and hills which were covered with 
magnificent forests. There ar<* very few countries in 
Europe that posse.ss more varied formation or more varied 
population than Siam. 

At this stage of my observations I shall give a few 
extracts from a very recent report which I made to the 
American Government:— 

“ I would note that as far as trade is concerned Bangkok is the only 
entrepot of importance, but it is a far greater and more prosperous one than 
ninety-nine of every one hundred persons in Europe or America suppose. 
Bangkok is about 1,200 miles south-west from Hongkong, 850 miles north 
from Singapore, and on the Menam river approximately 30 miles from 
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where it debouches into the Gulf of Siam. A line of 13 steamers runs to 
Qongkong and another of 9 to Singapore, while numerous tramp vessels 
and many ships enter this port. If steamers gq^ direct, they make the 
distance to Hongkong in 6 days and to Singapore in 3J days. 

“ Bangkok has a population of not less than 450,000 and is estimated by 
some authorities to have 600,000 to 800,000. Siam’s total population is 
estimated to be an) where from 7,000,000 to 10,000,000. The area is 
approximately 250,000 square miles or nearly the same as that of the state 
of Texas^ It is larger than either Japan proper or Korea. 

both f>olUical and commercial importance it is the third independent 
Kingdom of Asia, ranking after Japan and China, and before Korea and 
Persia. ' 

“ .Although located to one side of the regular through trade routes of the 
world, Bangkok is one of the busiest cities in all .Asia Only Shanghai of 
Far Eastern ports presents an air of greater prosperity and activity. This 
does not mean beauty of streets and imposing business structures, for 
Bangkok has neither beauty nor solidity in these respects. The streets 
are dirty and most of the houses are of that light nature which characterizes 
the tropics, e.\cept that the residences of the leading foreigners, Princes of 
the Kingdom, and principal Chinese merchants, are usually serviceable, 
and sometimes handsome, buildings bf brick and cement. These same dirty 
streets, however, are never deserted, and fewer loafers are seen than in 
American and European capitals The river Menam that flows through 
the heart of the city and Corms its great avenue of trade and travel, as well 
as deep, amjile, and safe harbour, proves to the most sceptical Bangkok’s 
wealth and importance as a business centre.” 

But at the sarr^ time while I am 
advantajres whiem exist there, it is only ri^ht for a proper 
apprehension of the country that I should state some of 
the unfortunate features, especially those which affect trade 
and commerce ;— 

''An unfortunate feature of commerce at this port is the seeming lack of 
active interest manifested by the Siamese themselves. The conditions of trade 
might be easily inqiroved if even a small part of the energy exerted and 
money spent in pageants, cremations, and temiiorary displays were devoted 
to the advancement of the port’s welfare. The Siamese are not traders in 
the comprehensive sense, and confine themselves to small operations. It is 
remarkable but true that there is not one single large wholesale exporting or 
importing house managed by pure Siamese. Trade is largely in the hands of 
the Chinese, who form a considerable proportion of Bangkok’s population, 
while next, in bulk and value hanoled, rank the European and Indian 
merchants. But what / say does not mean that the Siamese are inimical to 
commerce. Not at all—only strangely passive and even inconsistent. While 
an excellent postal system prevails, the telegraph lines are often in a 
neglected condition : whil§ a skilfully managed little navy excites admira- 
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tion, the failure to promulgate and execute proper harbour regulations is 
disappointing; while money is lavished on a railway that runs 150 miles 
into the jungle, dredging the bar at the mouth of the Menam, which ^y 
one of a score of Aaierican dredging experiences, with far more difficult 
conditions, proves would be done with comparative ease and reasonable 
cost, IS hardly considered Believing, on the other hand, in being perfectly 
Jair, I give the Siamese Gm'ernment credit for imposing far less direct re¬ 
strictions on trade than many other lands, and in, individually as a people, 
treating foreigners ivith kindness and respect whether their negotiations limit 
them to Bangkok or compel them to travel far into the interior. It is 
certainly to Siam’s credit that an ordinary foreign traveller can go all over 
the Kingdom without a passport and be treated with consideration, 
although he is expected to have .a passport, and is so advised bv his 
Minister or Consul. 

“ Although Bangkok has long possessed strong branches of powerful 
. Euiopean houses, and money-making schemes have been launched within 
the last few years that have done quite well, there is yet abundant oppor¬ 
tunity for further effort. There must be hundreds of miles of railways built 
to open up the interior where waterways are insufficient, new canals .dug 
and old ones dredged, more gold mines operated, coal de|H)sits of better 
quality discovered and worked, agricultural conditions improvi.d and 
'acreage under cultivation doubled, extensive water-w'orks provided for 
Bangkok, sanitary systems carried out, additional electric street-car lines 
constructed, operations in milling rice and piepanng teak-wood for export 
—the two great products of Siam—further developed, electnc-Iighting and 
ice-making facilities increased, the river bar eventually dredged, and 
telegraph and telephone lines repaired and extended, if Siam would occupy 
the position in trade and commerce that Nature has dune her part in 
enabling the country to take ” 

In this report I refer to the division of interests, and 
point out that at present fully 80% of the trade of Bangkok 
is irf the hands of British houses, and fully 80 to 90 ’;,' of the 
imports are brought there in ships bearing the British flag. 
As far as Bangkok is concerned I must say in all my 
experience of people throughout the Far East, from Singa¬ 
pore to Vladivostock, I was never in a city which was more 
interesting in all its phases and in one which would interest 
one more. Its location is one which offers many induce¬ 
ments to the traveller and the merchant. There we find a 
degree of progress which has not been equalled in some of 
the other cipitals of the Far East. Long before many of 
the other capitals had electric light and electric tramways 
Bangkok was in possession of them, and to-day it is one of 
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the best-lighted cities in the world. There are much better 
facilities for getting about in Bangkok than there are in 
London. There is also a perfect telephone system. There 
ara certain diseases incidental to Oriental towns, but the 
death-rate is not greater than in cities of the West. 

The temples, the palaces, and the homes of the princes, as 
well as the homes of the principal people, are of great interest. 
As ti) the future of Bangkok, I believe that it will take its 
place along with the other great cities of the Far East 
as the leading entrepot ; and if the conditions are carried 
out which are now' developing for the progress of the 
country, Bangkok will become almost as familiar as Calcutta, 
Bombay, Rangoon, and Colomb"). The two principal 
resources of Siam are rice and teak-wood. The exports of 
rice amount to 20,000,000 of silver dollars, or ;^2,000,000. 
Next to that is the teak, which is used largely in the con¬ 
struction of the men-of-war, and the demand for it is much 
greater than the supply. At the same time, Siam has in 
her possession many of the most valuable tin mines of the 
Malay Peninsular. Gold is being found' in measured 
quantities, but it gives promise of being found in greater 
quantities : and rubies are found there also. As far as the 
imjjoris are concerned, it is a country also with great 
prosi)ects of development. 

The business which is being done there at present by 
Great Britain may be doubled or quadrupled w’ithin the 
next twtmty or twenty-five years. Its possibilities largely 
depend upon railw'ays. There is one great railway running 
from Bangkok to Ayuthia, a distance of 50 miles, and will 
be eventually extended to Kurachee, a distance of 100 
miles ; but it looks at present as if it would be discon¬ 
nected, because of the French possessions. The latest 
de-spatches indicate that the French are looking forward 
to railway connections between Bangkok and Saigon, the 
great port of the French on the China Sea. Naturally, the 
conditions have not been very favourable to direct exporta¬ 
tion ; but as far as agriculture is concerned, especially in 
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rice, there is not a country in Asi^ which has greater 
facilities for development, there being large portionscof 
land which are yet practically covered with primeval jungle 
grass. All portions of it are connected with a network of 
rivers and canals, so that the means of communication are 
such as to enable the people in the interior to bring their 
products to the market. The imports in 1897 amounted to 
about 25,000,000 of silver dollars, or about ^^2,500,000 
sterling. The year before they amounted to nearly 
21,000,000 of silver dollars, showing a very remarkable 
increase ; but I am informed that the figures for 1898, which 
are not yet out, will be even greater. The exports for 
1897 amount to the sum of 32,000,000 silver dollars, or 
;^3,200,000 sterling, which shows an increase of 2,000,000 of 
silver dollars over the preceding year ; and I am informed 
that a similar increase at least will apply to this } ear. This 
is an indication of great prosperity, because w'here the 
exports largely exceed the imports, it means that a large 
amount of money is coming into the country. Among all 
the independent countries in the East, Siam is probably in 
the best position. She has never had a Public Debt ; she 
has none to-day, and there is no reason why she should 
have any. I understand that certain great financial agents 
have endeavoured to convince His Majesty that he should 
•have a Public Debt, but he has not yet been quite con¬ 
vinced on this point. 

This leads me to refer to the Government. In this con¬ 
nection the King himself. Although there was an opportunity 
of seeing him on his visit to England, and of reading and 
hearing much about him, I do not think anyone is able to 
understand his personality as well as those of us who were 
associated with him for five years. The King is, to my 
mind, the ablest statesman in all the Far East. I do not 
think there is any man in Japan or China who could out¬ 
strip him with equal conditions. I believe that if he were 
at the head of Japan he would be thoroughly in touch, with 
all the great movements of progress. I believe that if he 
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w§re the Emperor of China he would be the man who 
could solve the problem of that empire. In Siam he is 
doing all he can, hampered with certain conditions which 
naturally arise in the tropics and his relations with neigh¬ 
bours. He is a man of inten-sc physical, mental, and moral 
force ; and if he is handicapped in his efforts, it is largely 
due to the conditions which prevail, and to those under 
him. Hut he has in his Ministers many who could rank 
alongside the leading statesmen of Japan. They are those 
who have the welfare of the kingdom at heart. Nearly all 
leading men of Siam speak English with almost as great 
fluency as they do their native language ; and as you meet 
them at their dinner-parties or in their offices, you find 
they approach us and deal with us in the same way that an 
educated Englishman or American would do. I do not 
doubt that if the average Prince of Siam, or the King him¬ 
self, were taken into one of our leading clubs he would be a 
man who would be detmed a capital good fellow. On the 
other hand, if he were taken to a distinguished dinner¬ 
party or to attend a public meeting, and the conditions w'ere 
not embarrassing, he would do as much credit to himself as 
would be e-xpected of an Englishman or American. The 
King of Siam may have his faults and w-eaknesses, but at 
the same time he is a man of greatei qualities than the 
world generally appreciates. And I sa) this in all frank¬ 
ness, because of the fact that my relations with Siam are 
completely ended. Speaking iioncstly and fairly, I think it 
is only right that this should be said, especially as the 
relations between Siam and England must grow closer. 
As the system of Government exists in Siam, while it is 
thoroughly autocratic, and the King is all-powerful, he is 
advised by a council, which he listens to, and to which he 
gives power. These are the important men of the kingdom, 
and have a great deal to say in the affairs of the country. 
Undey present conditions, life and property are as safe in 
Siam as they are in Japan. The different departments of 
his Government ate, of course, in the process of develop- 
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ment. Many of them are almost in a chrysalis state ; many 
of them have reached a high degree of proficiency. 7 'he 
navy is surprising. It cannot, of course, be compared 
with that of a European country, but there are features of 
it which, considering the locality of the country and the 
necessities of it, must excite admiration. It has been 
largely under the influence and directions of Danes, who 
have devoted their best abilities to developing it in a 
proper way. The Post and (?ustoins Departments arc- 
very fair. The Customs are administered with very little 
trouble to foreign represent.itives, and the Post Depart¬ 
ment, as far as its connection with other countries is 
concerned, is quite good ; while that of the interior is in 
process of develojmient. The country has been very 
thoroughly surveyed by I''nglishmen in th«- employment of 
the Government, and there are many ma[)b which practi" 
cally cover all portions of the kingdom. With reference to 
finance, the department has been under the ch.irge of an 
Englishman, who has done himself and his country credit 
by his work ; and they have done a thing in Siam which 
mu.st follow in China if she is to maintain her integrity. 
'I'hey have done away largely with what may be called the 
“ .squeezes ” in administration. While formerly officials 
were paid very small salaries, there is not that temptation 
to steal that there was. 'I'iiere is an actual allowance for 
the King and for otliers—which never existed before— 
instead of the money going to the different departments 
according to the will and pleasure of some few princes. In 
the matter of their great teak-wood forests, they, are in 
the charge of officials and properly protected, and they will 
be able to supply the demands for teak-wood in the future 
better than they havi; done in the past. In the point of 
sanitation, she is not by any means what she should be. 
Bangkok is not provided with those conditions of health 
which a European city is, and unless something is done in 
that line soon, it will be very detrimental to the health and 
wellare of the population. The water-supply is lacking. 
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In the matter of education, they are making some progress. 
TV.e schools are far from what they ought to be, but there 
has recently been established a most excellent college 
under the charge of Englishmen, who are graduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and who are doing excellent work 
in educating the young Siamese. 

In regard to the north of the country, which I visited 
about two years ago, in that section between Burma and 
Tonking there is one of the most resourceful areas of land 
th.it can be found anywhere in the world. 1 was astonished 
with its marvellous fertility. I w'as invited to take a trip 
into a mountain some 5,000 or 6,000 feet high, and 
from the summit of it 1 saw a reach* of country which 
might havi; been the Ganlon of Eden. That is only one 
section. I here are scores of other valleys all thrtiugh the 
northern country which .ire yet in the infancy of their 
development, and wdiich contain comparatively a small 
population, but a p<jpulation w’hich has a considerable buy¬ 
ing capacity, wiien it is put into thorough contact with the 
outer world , and also one of great promise, the people 
being of that healthy, vigorous kind that naturally leads one 
to believe th.it they have great capabilities The w*hole of 
the North is connected by a system of railw.ays which go 
down towards the southern section; and in time railways 
must be built which will bring the country into closer com¬ 
munication with the South, West and East. I hope that in 
course of time we shall see Bangkok closely connected with 
Burma, Saigon, and China, so that there will be a general 
advance all along South and South-Eastern Asia, which is 
now only promised. 

In regard to the relations of Siam and France, I shall not 
touch upon their political nature, but only upon their material 
nature. The province of Annam, about which there has been 
so much discussion, was formerly divided by the Meikong 
River, part of it being on the Siamese side, part of it on 
the ‘Tonking side. The Ererch have established themselves 
in considerable strength at this point. They have main- 
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tained a niilitary station there ever since 1893 of great 
strength — a garrison of several thousand men. And 
naturally it has had an effect upon the efforts of the 
Siamese, who have not endeavoured to develop the great 
rich valleys of the country. If the recent action of the 
French be correct, it gives France a possession down to 
the British protected states of the Malay Peninsula, and 
gives her much greater freedom of action. I would call 
attention to the aj^jreement made in 1896 between France 
and Great Britp-in with regard to Siam. The P'rench 
“sphere of influence ” was marked out as extending beyond 
a certain point on the Meikong River and Cambodia. 
The resources of this section are as nothing compared with 
the great valley itself, and although it looked at first as if 
possibly Great Britain was getting the w’orst of that agree¬ 
ment, there was practically no gain to France. It acted 
largely as a buffer between the French possessions and the 
chief possessions of Siam. But the probabilities are, if an 
entente lordiale between France and England has been 
established, that the French influence has not been so 
great as it was anticipated. On the west the French 
Government wished to have an unbroken line. They 
wished to get possession of that portion of Siam which 
leads down to the Malay States, and therefore they asked 
that the English “ sphere of influence ” should begin at the 
mouth of the river. If, as the result of that agreement 
between England and France, both countries had pushed 
forward and taken their "spheres of influence,” I am quite 
sure that Great Britain would have got the best of the 
bargain. While the French knew what they were about 
as fully as England did, they at the same time did not gain 
an y distinct advantage as far as country is concerned. 
This Meikong riv( r to which 1 have referred runs north 
through the kingdom, and has branches extending further 
on into Burma and into the Menam. The Menam river, 
which forms the great dividing line between the French, 
possessions and Slam, is one of the great rivers of Asia« 
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and almost second to the Yang-Tsze in its importance ; 
* but at the present time the country around has not been 
developed on account of the conditions not being favour¬ 
able to it. In the matter of railway development, the 
present line of railway starts from Bangkok, and goes up 
to a certain point, but it will probably be extended to 
Saigon. The proposal is to construct a railway to 
Shanghai, and thence across to Rangoon. At the same 
time, this railway may continue to form connections with 
the main system, and, as we hope, in time into the great 
Yang-Tsze Valley. That, of course, depends largely 
upon the (j[uestion whether British capital is ready to 
j)rovide the means for it. I do not think the King is ready 
to guarantee the interest on bonds, any more than the British 
Government is prepared to guarantee interest on bonds 
in some other portion of the world. Regarding the French 
possessions in Chantabon and Cochin China and Cam¬ 
bodia, I think there is perhaps sometimes a little too strong 
an element of criticism of French possessions. I believe 
the French are going through a period of education in 
order to make these possessions rich and powerful. But 
this will take a long time, although there are indications 
pointing to this end ultimately, following largely the same 
policy as England has adopted in its colonies. I think 
they are realizing the weakness of many of the methods 
that they have followed, and that there is a tendency now 
to launch out into English methods. 

As to Burma, it is, in my opinion, a wonderful illustra¬ 
tion of English capabilities and English development. I 
was astonished, when I made a trip through Burma, to see 
how law and order and business and prosperity prevailed 
there, going hand in hand, and how, in the interior far 
away from any English stations, the people seemed to be 
most happy and contented, and had forgotten the fact 
entirely that they had lost their independence. I have 
often mentioned the fact, when discussing the possibilities 
of the Philippines, that if we could succeed in raising the 
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same responsive chord in the people who are under our 
chargee, the same as England has done in Burma and the 
Malay States, success would await our efforts. In Burma, 
law and order have been established more than in any of 
the other cities of the Malay Peninsula. I was astonished 
to see how much had been accomplished in a few years, 
and to note the resources of the land, and I am certain 
that the indication at present points to g'reat possibilities of 
development all through that section of Asia. 

I shall not go into more details of the physical, 
geographical, political and material conditions of Siam. 
In the space at my disposal, 1 have tried to give but a 
passing glance at the various conditions While 1 have 
referred largely in a complimentary way to Siam. I may 
say it is done in order to help a country which has striven 
to go forward, and because I believe that the object of the 
King and the princes and the majority of the people is to 
make the country a much stronger one than it is, and to 
convince the world that with proper care they can take 
their position among the strong and imiiortant nations of 
the world. There is among its leaders that quality which 
can make it strong if it is properly guided and properly 
protected. It has its faults and its weakne.s.se.s, but it is 
not for me to discuss them. I believe that Siam, if she is 
allowed to maintain her independence, will hold her posi¬ 
tion eventually almost as well in the south as in the north. 

I hope that Siam wn'll be encouraged in her efforts to go 
ahead. I believe that if the King and the princes and the 
leading people of that country are satisfied that the three 
great nations do not intend to take away from them their 
empire, but rather to help them, progress in Siam is certain 
in the prosperity and well being of the people as well as in 
the administration of good government. The seed is sown 
which is now springing up, and which will bring forth its 
harvest in due time. But I wish emphatically to state that 
the people of Siam depend above all things upon the ‘atti¬ 
tude and policy of Great Britain. Siam, while strong in 
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her devotion to herself, must admit that, if the controlling 
hand of Great Britain is taken away, and if the British 
Empire fails to recognise the great opportunities now 
presented, and fails to appreciate how much the strength 
of her Empire in south-eastern Asia depends on maintain¬ 
ing the integrity of Siam, she would be powerless. I hoi)e 
Britain will give her such support as will enable her to 
work out her destiny in the best vray. I trust that my 
remarks will awaken further interest in Siam, and thus 
materially help this most interesting country to work 
out its owm destiny w’ith the proper support of other 
nations, in order that it may be enabled to take its rank 
among the other leading Asiatic countries. 
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INTERCOURSE IN THE PAST BETWEEN 
CHINA AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

By T. L. Bullock, 

Professor of Chinese in the University of Oxford. 

When, through the dimness of the past, we catch our first 
glimpse of the Chinese people, they were but a very small 
nation, dwelling in the extreme north-west corner of their 
present country. In this little angle of the land they were 
left to progress alter their own fashion. To their north, on 
the vast bleak uplands, were the Tartars, from the earliest 
d^ys raiders and border robbers, but too uncivilized and un¬ 
progressive for intercourse with them to j^rove an assistance 
or a stimulus. On two other sides, the east and the south, 
the land was occupied by barbarous folk, who were at once 
uncultivated and unaggressive. These last were of the 
same race, doubtless, as some of the less than half-civilized 
tribes which even to-day occupy isolated districts amid the 
higher mountains in the south-western part of the empire. 

Behind the Chinese, to the west, lay the desert, cutting 
them off from the other early civilizations of the world. 
Still, uninviting as is the track across the desert, between 
China and Central Asia, there was doubtless some coming 
and going of traders, through whom more than mere mer¬ 
chandise might be transmitted. China certainly owed some 
things to the West. It seems to be clear that her calendar 
and her astronomical knowledge were derived from that 
quarter. Also, a Babylonian origin is claimed, rightly or 
wrongly I dare not say, for the small number of hieroglyphs 
from which her complex system of writing has been built 
up. That the Chinese proceeded so much more rapidly 
than their neighbours along the path of civilization may be 
ascribed, at any rate in part, to the fact that they were 
settled in the one little spot where communication with 
Central Asia was possible. 
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By the time of their great Emperor Yu, whose date is 
generally given as b.c. 2205, the Chinese had expanded 
beyond their earlier home, and were spreading eastward 
along the valley of the Yellow River. In a few hundred 
years more they had become a large nation. They occu¬ 
pied North China from the desert to the sea, and were 
overflowing into the valley of the Yangtse. 

When we come to the sixth century u.r., we have in our 
hands contemporaneous records, the accuracy of which is 
indisputable. China was now, and had been for many 
hundred years, a feudal empire, ruled by a single monarch, 
but divided into more than fifty States, some large, some 
extremely small, whose Princes were constantly warring 
against each other, while they paid but little regard to their 
supreme lord. Along the southern fringe of the empire, 
as it then was, on both sides of the riv^er Yangtse, were 
.several larg(! principalities, which owned allegiance to the 
Emperor, hut were considered to be Chinese only in an 
imperfect degree, and were looked upon as still partially 
foreign or barbarous. 

But the end of the feudal system was not far off. The 
year 255 b.c. .saw the establishment of a new dynasty, that 
called the Ts'in, when the -whole empire was brought under 
the direct rule of the monarch. This alteration in the 
government was productive of momentous effects. Hitherto 
the Chinese gentleman had been a fighting man as well as 
a scholar, accustomed to take an active share in the petty 
wars which were constantly carried on. Thus, among the 
pupils who surrounded Confucius was TzG-lu, the most 
noteworthy of them all, and the second favourite of his 
master. Tzu-lu, while a student and seeker after wisdom, 
was at the same time a bold and energetic soldier, who at 
last, as his master had foretold, actually died sword in hand. 
But from the time when there was no longer any necessity 
or any excuse for being constantly at war with one’s neigh¬ 
bour, peace became the normal characteristic of the country, 
and the profession of arms declined. Wars there were 
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from time to time, both internal and external, which served 
generally to show how completely the Chinese had become 
an unmilitary race ; but the campaigns were few and brief 
compared with the long periods of peace, and generally 
affected but small parts of the vast country. Moreover, the 
educated Chinaman gradually came to look upon the pro¬ 
fession of arms as inferior to that of learning, and as 
unworthy of the man of culture. The commanding and 
the officering of the troops was thus left to men of untrained 
intellect and inferior capacity, by which change the efficiency 
of the army was seriously impaired. It is worth while, 
when referring to this, to take a glance at the neighbouring 
country of Japan, whose civilization was derived from that 
of China. While copying the Chinese in almost every 
other respect, the Japanese retained their feudal system 
right down to the present day. They abolished it only 
thirty years ago, after that they had entered into treaty 
relations with European Powers. As the natural if not 
the necessary consequence of this form of government, the 
Japanese gentleman has always been educated not merely 
as a scholar, but also as a «.oldier, and has habitually carried 
arms. Moreover, in accordance with his peculiar code, he 
was trained to be ready at any moment, should his honour 
require it, to draw his sword and take the life of any man, 
including that of himself. It cannot be doubted that this 
presence of large numbers of gentlemen accustomed to the 
use of arms greatly facilitated the formation of that admirable 
Japanese army of whose prowess the world was witness 
only a couple of years ago. 

We just now spoke of the Chinese as having spread into 
the valley of the Yangtse. Later, the illustrious Han 
Dynasty, which ruled from about b.c. 200 to a.d. 200 
extended their dominions considerably further towards the 
south ; but it w'as not till the e.stablishment of the house of 
T'ang, A.D. 618, that what are now the Southern Provinces 
of China were regularly incorporated as part of the kingdom. 
From that time, with few exceptions, China has remained 
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practically the same, and unchanged. Vast colonial pos¬ 
sesions, indeed, have since been added to the empire, but 
these have never been assimilated to China itself; they 
have always remained distinct in population, language, and 
system of government. 

Let us now survey the geographical position of the China 
of the T‘ang Dynasty, which, as I have said, in the main 
was the same as the China of the present day. On the 
east was the sea, and beyond that, facing China, the Philip¬ 
pine Islands, Formosa, and Japan. Of these the two first 
mentioned were the homes of ignorant, untamed savages, 
belonging to the Malay race. Further north lay Japan, 
whose population, as mixed in its origin as that of the 
British Isles, early reached a very considerable degree of 
development. Though the civilization of China permeated 
Japan, the two nations came very little in contact with each 
other. No Chinese Emperor, except the Great Mongol 
Kublai Khan, ever attempted the conquest of Japan. And 
the immense armada which he despatched was first shattered 
by tempests on the sea, while those of his soldiers who 
succeeded in landing speedily succumbed to the swords of 
the Japanese. If we leave out the excursions of semi- 
piratical bands, which ravaged the Chinese coa.st, we find 
that Japan’s military energy never carried her beyond the 
adjacent peninsula of Core.i. Twict in history we see 
China and Japan coming into ‘-erious collision in Corea. 
In about a.d 660 the Chinese defeated a Corean-Japanese 
alliance, and Corea became subject to China. About 1590, 
when China was very weak, the Chinese assisted the 
Coreans in opposing the aggre.ssion of the Japanese. The 
war went on till the Japanese desisted, though they do not 
seem to have got the worst of the fighting. In peaceful 
arts there was nothing that China could learn from Japan ; 
for up till thirty years ago everything in Japan was copied, 
imitated, from China, either directly or through the‘ inter¬ 
mediate country of Corea. The Japanese student trained 
his intellect and stored his mind by the study of the ancient 
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Chinese classics. Chinese characters were employed by 
him for writing Japanese words. His pen, his paper, “his 
ink, the counting-board with which he calculated, had all 
originally been introduced from China. So had the tea 
which he drank, the chop-sticks with which he ate, and 
doubtless the very rice which formed the national food. 
His calendar was taken from China, and so was his copper 
coinage. From the same source he had learnt to breed the 
silkworm and weave stuffs of silk. So it was with his 
porcelain, lacquer, bronze and ivory ware. In one point 
only was the learner superior to his teacher. Though the 
material that he worked up might be less fine, and his 
mechanical skill not so great, still, in what he carved, whaf he 
moulded, and what he drew, there was a touch of grace and 
a fidelity to nature to which the Chinese could never aspire. 

On the south of China lay the kingdoms of Annam, 
Siam, and Burma, not divided from it by any distinct line 
of demarcation, but still separated by wild tribes, living in 
a pathless country of mountain and forest, the permanent 
home of miasma and malaria. By this wide belt China 
was prevented from conquering and keeping in subjection 
her southern neighbours. Still less could she gradually 
convert them into a part of herself by the slower but surer 
process of steady and persistent immigration. There were 
a few temporary conquests and frequent recognitions of 
suzerainty. Indeed, the usual state of affairs in Indo-China 
for nearly two thousand years has been a formal recognition 
of China’s over-lordship, combined with complete practical 
independence. In matters of civilization these countries, 
and especially Annam, borrowed much from China, but 
China owed nothing to them. 

Let us turn to the western side of China. On this 
frontier the spreading of the Chinese was checked by the 
mighty mountain ranges which compose the territory of 
Tibet. The Chinese tolonist is par excellence a man of 
the plough. He will push forward wherever he can'find a 
piece of soil fit to till, and there doggedly hold his ground 
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even in the face of dangerous enemies But where the 
laitd can only carry flocks and herds, he does not enter into 
comp>etition with the original inhabitants. 

Looking at the map of Asia, one might think that through 
Tibet China would have been brought into intercourse with 
India, even as at the present day the Ghoorkha missions 
from Nepaul pass that way on their road to Peking. But 
no' poor and barbarous Tibet, tlifficult of access and 
difficult to traverse, neither had anything herself to offer to 
China, nor did she afford any means of communication with 
the world beyond. Even the Buddhism of China is different 
from that of Tibet, and was brought into the country by a 
different channel. 

Tibet and China at most times had marvellously little to 
do with each other. There was one period of about a 
hundred years, between a.i>. 600 and a.d. 800, when the 
Tibetans had an effervescence of energy and were con¬ 
stantly attacking the adjacent parts of China with armies of 
considerable size. Once at least they were conquered by 
China; but with brief exceptions they seem to have main¬ 
tained complete independence, subject at the most to a 
recognition of suzerainty, until only a century and a hall 
ago. They then called in the Chinese to assist them 
against the Ghoorkhas, by whom they were hard pre.ssed. 
Since that time Tibet has been subject to the Emperor of 
China ; but its government continues to be administered by 
its ow n priestly rulers, who are allowed to have practically 
a free hand. The two Chinese Residents, who are sup¬ 
ported by a small body of troops, merely act as advisers, 
and as channels of communication with Peking. 

The Ghoorkha missions to Peking, which are still con¬ 
tinued, are the outcome of a successful war waged against 
Nepaul by China on behalf of Tibet at the end of last 
century. The missions, though nominally political, carry a 
good deal of merchandise, and so are profitable to the 
Ghoorkhas. Otherwise, one may be sure, they would 
have ceased long ago. 
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But Tibet does not cover the whole of the western 
frontier of China. Just in the north-west angle of the 
latter country, north of Tibet and of the semi-Tibetan 
country of Kokon(>r, near the region where the Chinese 
were established in their earliest days, there lies the pass of 
Chia-Yu Kuan, at the western e.xtremity of the Great Wall. 

• Here is the one highroad leading from China to the West. 
And what a road it is I First it crosses the great, waterless 
desert, at this point reduced to a narrow neck, only 150 
miles in width. After that, when the desert has betm left 
behind, there lies before the traveller the country now 
known as Chinese Turkestan, extending to the Pamirs, and 
a thousand miles in length. This, too, is really desert for 
the most jiart, though sprinkled with oases, where the 
Streams run down from the slopes of tin* gigantic 'J'ien 
Shan mountains on the north. At the wesU;rn end of 
Chinese 'Purkestan the road divides. By one fork you can 
go south into India over the .snowy passes and glaciers of 
the Karakorum and the Himalayas. A most formidable 
task, as the narratives of modern English travellers tell 
us. Dr, keei»ing w^estward past the Pamirs, ahvays climb¬ 
ing or descending, by the w'ay of Afghanistan, the traveller 
can reach Persia, Asia ]\][inor, and the South of Europe 

This w'as formerly the only road connecting China and 
Euroiie. For, until after the Portuguese explorers had 
doubletl the Ca[)e of Good Hope, the sea loute, though 
not absolutt^ly unknown, was so little used that it need not 
be taken into account. Can it be wondered that, as the 
centuries rolled on, the East remained practically ignorant 
of the West, and the West of the East; so that the two 
great civilizations were developed with a minimum of aid 
from each other } 

As regards India, the .separation w^as not quite so 
effectual. Communication w'as fostered by a special cause. 
The land route, also, was not nearly so long as that to 
Europe. Moreover, as the Chinese established themselves 
mq^'e firmly on the coast in the south-east of their country, 
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a sea-borne traffic sprang up, which lasted till European 
vessels made their appearance on the China coast. 

The Buddhist relij^ion was the great link between India 
and China It has nowhere been recorded how the Chinese 
first came to hear ol' this creed. But it is known that in 
the year ol our Lord 65 the then Emperor sent an express 
mission to India, and that t\vt> years later the ambassadors 
returned, bringing with them priests to teach the new faith. 
For ten centuries after that time, we are told, missionaries 
from India were constantly coming both by the overland 
route and by the way of the S('a ^\t the same time not a 
few pilgrims from China made the difficult journey to 
India , and some of thtun have left accounts of their travels, 
giving interi'sting and valuable information concerning the 
countries which they visited. Buddhism in China had its 
alternations of fair weather and foul. Alter its first accept¬ 
ance, there came a period of jiersecution, w'hen its books 
were de.stroyed, its temphi.s burnt to the ground, its jiriests 
relentlessly hunted down and slain. Then, again. Emperors 
and Empn^.ssi's arose, w'hf) showered ev^i^ry favour on the 
mini.sters of the cult. Eater the feeling of both statesmen 
anti peo[)le lapsed into one of utter indifference , and .so it 
has been now for many centuries.^ There is a curious tale 
told—a true one—w’hich shows how great at one period 
were the jiower and the boldness of the priests. A certain 
Emperor, grown t)Id and weary of affairs of state, gave over 
the reins of pow'er There came a time of national diffi¬ 
culty, and the retired Sovereign was called forth by the 
popular voice to assume the direction of the government 
once more. But the priests intervimed • the erst monarch 
had become one of them ; he must pay a heavy fine before 
he could leave his cell and return to secular pursuits. The 
priests had their way, and the ^ne w.is paid. 

What has been the effect upt>n China of the Buddhist 
religion ? A competent authority, who certainly had no 
prejudice in favour of Buddhism, tells us that its salutary 
influence on the national life of China cannot anyhow be 
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denied. One freely acknowledges that it must have 
worked good in early days, when it was a live faith ; and 
as the present is the child of the past, maybe the Chinese 
of to-day benefit by what it did of old. But at the present 
moment the Buddhism of China is a thing of naught. 
Crowds of people, whether by custom or for amusement, 
flock to the shrines on certain days, do their obeisances, 
burn their incense, make a tiny pecuniary offering, and go 
home again ; but the effect on their thoughts, on their 
actions, for all one can see, is nothing. The opinion of the 
educated Chinese themselves is that Buddhism in its early 
days was good, anil its teaching beneflci.d, but that it has 
long become merely a machine by which crafty priests 
cheat and defraud the people. ^ 

Besides the religioift intercourse, there were occasionally 
political missions passing between India and China. About 
the middle of the seventh century after Christ no less than 
three embassies from different Indian King.s'visited China 
almost at the same time. The cause of this was doubtless 
disquiet caused by the reports of the Arab conquests. 
About the same time Persia applied directly to China for 
help against the Mohammedans. But the unusually 
powerful Emperor then on the throne wisely replied that 
Persia was too far awray for him to be able to do anything. 

With Ceylon China had more to do than with India. 
Many missions, connected principally with Buddhism, came 
thence by sea, especially in the fifth and sixth centuries. 
In 1405 the Chinese Emperor, being indignant at the 
treatment of his representative, despatched a fleet, which 
captured the King of Ceylon and carried him off with all 
his family to Peking. In the early centuries of our era such 
European articles as found their way to China by sea 
changed hands and were reshipped at this island. 

We shall now refer to Europe. The Greeks and 
Romans had but a vague knowledge of China. It was to 
them the silk-producing country, somewhere in the Far 
East; but with the exception of one author, Pausanias, 
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their writers were actually unaware that silk was the pro¬ 
duct of a caterpillar. It appears that the Parthians were 
the intermediaries in the silk trade ; and in their desire to 
keep this traffic in their hands, they discouraged comrnuni- 
cation between the East and West. 

The ordinary name giv^en by the Romans to the Chinese, 
namely, the Seres, is supposed to come from the Chinese 
word for silk. The other ancient term for them, the Since, 
seems to have re.iched Europe by way of the Malay 
islands and India ; and the Sina; were wrongly believed to 
be a different nation from the Sere.s, living more to the 
south. A third title by which China has been known in 
Europe, namely Cathay, is much more recent, and belongs 
to mediccval times. It came to us through Persia, and is 
derived from the Ki-t.ii or Ki-tans, a I'artar race who 
subjugated North China and ruled there from 907 to 
1 16S A 1). 

Let us now look at the Chinese siile. About 70 

was one of the ])ros[)erous periods, when China attained 
its greatest expansion. Its aimies then traversed Central 
Asia and reached the shores of the Caspian In these 
distant expeditions they heard of the Romans, of whom 
they speak in the highest terms. 'Fhe Romans are 
described in Cliinese books of those days as simple and 
upright, and as never having two prices ff)r their goods. 
Everything precious and admirable in other countries 
comes from their land. Ambassadors to their Government 
are provided by them with carriages, and furnished with 
money for their e.xpenses. The Chinese called the Roman 
Empire by the name of Ta-tsin, of which term no satis¬ 
factory explanation has yet been suggested. 

Their knowledge of the Roman world at that time was 
not very accurate, as may be seen from the fact that they 
thought Antioch was the capital of the Empire. But as 
this city was the seat of the I 'roconsul who governed the 
Oriehtal Provinces, the mistake was not unnatural. 

A few centuries later a Chinese work notes that Ta-tsin 
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{i.e.y Rome) is now called fulin. It is generally believed 
that this fulin was the Greek ttoXh*, and referred to Con¬ 
stantinople. There is no mention of any embassy sent 
from China to Rome, except that the Roman poet Floras 
enumerates the Seres among those whose ambassadors 
came with present'* to Augustus. But it is generally held 
that the poet was incorrect in saying this. On the other 
hand, the C hinese record—and the statem<;ni seems to meet 
with full acceptance—that in A.n. lOO an t*,mbassy arrived 
by sea from the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, whom they 
style An-tun, /.£*., Antoninu.s. It is a most curious fact 
that this embassy was despatched at all. and still more so 
that It came by the way of the Indian Ocean and entered 
China from the South. Details are given conct;rning the 
embassy. The gifts which it brought, apparently articles 
from the tropical East, are noticed as being of little value. 

A suggestion has recently been made by Dr. Hirth, 
which, though unprovable, seems reasonable, and gets 
over many difticulties. It is that the mission consisted 
merely of ICastern traders, Roman subjects, who, having 
reached Ceylon, pushed on thence in the hopes of opening 
up trade with China, and that with this object they pre¬ 
tended to be official envoys. 

Among the travellers from the West, who made the long 
overlanil journey, one must not forget the missionaries of 
the Nestorian Church. The first of these are believed U» 
have arrived in China as early as a.d. 505. In a.d. 551 silk¬ 
worms’eggs were brought to Constantinofile by a monk who 
had resided many years in China. The famous Nestorian 
Tablet di.scovered in the old capital is a notable record 
of their mission.s. This great stone gives a description in 
Chinese of the Christian religion, and in Syriac writing on 
it are the names of a number of priests. The tablet affords 
proof that, when it was engraved, in a.i>. 7S1, the Nestorians 
were in high favour at Court. But it was not all sunshine 
with them ; for in the year 845 a decree was issued com¬ 
manding the Nestorian priests, 3,000 in number, to retire 
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into private life. Still the religion was not crushed out. 
It appears from Marco Polo that in the thirteenth century 
they were both numerous and held in esteem. They were 
also to be found at the Courts of the Mongol Princes in 
Tartary, as the Roman Catholic missionaries who visited 
those Prince*! discovered very much to their cost. After 
the days of the Mongijls tlie Nestorians disappeared from 
China, ()f the fruits (jf their labours there is at the present 
day not one solitary trace remaining. 

We have dealt with three of the sides of China; it remains 
to speak of the fourth. 

AH along the north frontier of China extends the vast 
tr.ict know’n .is Chinese Tart.iry. Hounded on the north 
by liastern .Siberia, and reaching from Hi, or Kuldja, on the 
west to the Pacific Ocean on the east, it contains an area 
of some-tiling like three million sfjuare miles. The w’estern 
and cc-ntr.il regions, gener.illy called by the n.ime of Mon¬ 
golia. consist of an elev.ated plateau, ev(;ry\v here destitute 
of trees. In parts it is pure desert, quite without water; 
elsewhere it is a grassy pl.un, c.ipable of supporting cattle, 
but not fit for cultivation. Throughout, the winters are 
extraordinarily severe, with icy winds, so that only the 
hardiest of mankind can e.xist there. lietween Mongolia 
and the Pacilic, only just touching the north-east corner of 
China, comes Manchuria, the ancient home of the present 
Chinese dynasty. In this region, akso, the winters are 
extremely severe, but its fertile soil and its sufficient rain¬ 
fall cctmbine to make it a land where the agriculturist can 
meet with a plentiful return for his labour. The part of it 
which abuts on the Gulf of Liaotung, at the north of the 
Yellow Sea, was long ago colonized by the Chinese, and 
more recently they havei spread much further north. 

Up to the time when European vessels began to appear 
on the coast of China, the history of that country’s foreign 
relations is little more than an account of her intercourse 
with the races living in the northern regions which I have 
just been describing. It would require volumes to narrate 
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the->e relations in detail, and I must confine myself, for the 
most part, to giving merely a slight general sketch. 

The nomads inhabiting Tartary belonged to geveral dis¬ 
tinct races, and were wild, bloodthirsty, uncivilized, con¬ 
stantly warring against each other, but possessing one 
common characteristic, namely, a fondness for making 
incursions into China, and plundering the inhabitants of 
that comparatively wealthy country. When China might 
happen to be blessed with a strong and capable Govern¬ 
ment, these incursions w’ere reduced to a minimum, or were 
altogether repressed. If, on the contrary, there should be 
a succession of w'eak and feeble Emperors, the nomads 
would become bolder, and their attacks more frt^cjuent. 
Next, the Chinese would have recourse to dijjluinacy , 
money payments w'ould be made, promises would "be given, 
perhaps daughters of the Imperial house bestowed In 
marriage on the Tart.ir chieftains, or there would be an 
attempt to play off one tribe against another. Solemn 
treaties would be entered into, with the intention, probably 
on both sides, of not observing them a day longer than 
convenient. Then a breach of treaty would furnish an 
excuse for new aggression. Not rarely the foolish pride of 
some Emperor, who was too w^eak to defend himself, would 
make him refuse to receive the letters of a powerful Tartar 
Prince, because the latter would not style himself a vassal. 
Sometimes, even, the envoy wrould be put to death. And 
so the ball would be kept rolling, much as has been the 
case at all times and in all parts of the world, whenever a 
more civilized race has found itself confronted with one 
which was at once [>oorer and more warlike. 

But it happened occasionally that there arose in some 
Tartar tribe a succession of unusually energetic and intelli¬ 
gent Princes. The nature of the struggle was then altered. 
It was no longer a question of pillaging and border forays. 
The barbarian chieftain entered on a career of territorial 
conquest, and carved himself out a kingdom in some part of 
Northern China. But these intruding dynasties never 
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lasted very long. The descendants of the founder rapidly 
adbpted the manners and customs of Chinese civilization. 
As one might expect, after a few generations, they, their 
Ministers, and their nobles, became more enervated and 
enfeebled even than a Chinese Court. Some leader of 
energy arose among the Chinese, and the strangers, some¬ 
times almost without a show of resistance, were driven back 
into the wilds, which had been their original home ; or, 
even before the intruders had had tune to decay, and while 
they were yet more powerful than the Chinese, another, 
still stronger race would arise in their rear, crush them, 
and take their place upon Chinese soil. Among the earliest 
of the inhabitants of Tartary who gave serious trouble to 
China were the nation called the Hiung Nu, whose homes 
lay in the north-west. These Hiung Nu have been identi¬ 
fied by European writers with the Huns, and following the 
general jiractice we will adopt the latter name. 

As long ago as 700 their inroads had become so 
formidable that the Chinese Emperor moved his capital in 
order to be further from their att.icks; at the same time he 
gave his former capital as a fiet to a local I’rince on the 
condition that the Litter should defend the frontier , 

It must have been the incursions of the Huns jjrincipally 
that gave rise to the building of the Great Wall of China. 
This gigantic construction stretches along the northern 
frontier of China for 1,500 miles, from the sea-coast to the 
edge of the great desert. Its builder was the mighty Ts‘in 
Emperor, who, as we have said, destroyed the feudal 
system and united China into a single kingdom. It was 
completed in the year 205 n.c., after only ten years of 
work. 

In spite of the Great Wall, the fighting with the Huns 
went on much as before, till 160 years after Christ, when 
these relentless enemies of the Chinese became a good deal 
weaker. It is believed that just at this time a large portUiii 
of their nation moved away from their homes in the direc¬ 
tion of Europe. However, after another 150 years had 
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passed by, a Prince of Himnish race succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing himself in the north-west corner of China. 

This kingdom was of short duration. But it had many 
successors, several of them being much more powerful, and 
lasting for a far longer time Most of them, too, were 
founded, not by Hnns, but by other I'artar tribes, and in a 
more eastern part of North China. 

It need hardly be explained that in the case of none of 
these kingdoms was there any general substitution ol a 
foreign for a Chinese population. The Chinese wt^rc loo 
numerous for any large proportion of them to be massacred. 
It would have been equally impossible to turn them into a 
nation of serfs. They would accept foreign domination, 
but. unless they were left in possession of their lands, it 
would have been impossible ever to secure peace. Nor 
w'as there any introduction of a foreign civilization. The 
intruders had none to bring. All that they had, they had 
learnt in the first instance from China itself. 

It is not neces.sary to dwt*ll upon the rise and fall of the 
less important kingdoms to w'liich 1 have alluded, but I will 
pass on to the times of the greatest family of contjuerors 
that* ever rose in Kastern Asia—perhaps I ought rather to 
say, that has ever been seen on the face of the earth. 

In the middle of the twelfth century after Christ, South 
China was ruled by an Emperor of the native Sung Dynasty, 
which had been slowly driven southward by the Tartars, 
and had now' its capital at Hangchow, about lOO miles 
south ol the mouth of the Yangtse, Peking and North 
China were held by the Kin Tartars, newly established and 
full of vigour. In the north-west was another Tartar 
kingdom, the Hia, which in some degree acknowledged 
itself tributary to the Kins. It gives one an idea of the 
vast scale on which w'ar was carried on in these parts and 
in those days, when one reads that the King of Hia, who 
was only the third power in China, boasted that he could 
put 500,000 soldiers into the field. At about this "time 
there comes into notice a small tribe called the Mongols, 
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whose home was not far from the present Siberian frontier, 
and nearly due north of Peking. The Mongols were 
growing rapidly by conquest and aggloiner.ition, and in 
1135 we find them daring to molest the Kins, of whom 
they acknowledi>ed tht*mselves the tributaries fn 1162 
Genghis Khan was born. Succeeding as chieftain while 
still a mere bo)’, he was deserted by many of his father’s 
followers, who [ireferred to attacli tli«*inselv(‘s to other 
leaders. But the vigour and intelligence of Genghis over¬ 
came all obstacles. Always at war, he was continually 
receiving the allegiance of fresh Tartar tribes, and his power 
ol organization enabled him to weld into serviceable instru¬ 
ments all those who came under his rule. In 1210 serious 
hostilities commenced between him .in<l the Kins, that is, 
the I artars ruling at Peking, war being foolishly declared 
by the latter on account of his refusing to render homage. 
I'he contest %vent on unceasingly, but in spite of the almost 
invariable success of the Mongols, it was not till a.u. 1234, 
after twenty-four years had elapsed, that the last stronghold 
of the Kins was stormed, and the Mongols became undis¬ 
puted masters of North China Genghis himself had died 
in 1227, «ind from 1220 to 1223 he h.id be«*n absent on his 
wonderful career of conquest which extended from the 
Pamirs to Armenia. But the rest of the time he was 
either with or in the neighbourhood of his armies in 
China. When one thinks of the marvellously rapid 
successes of the Mongol armies everywhere else, including 
even those in the heart of Europe, one must acknowledge 
that the North China of those days w’as a hard nut to crack. 

An invasion ofSouthChina—that is, of the purelyChinese 
Empire of the Sungs—followed immediately after the sub¬ 
jugation of the North. But che Chinese Emperor had still 
some strength left, and did not succumb immediately. 
Disputes among the Mongol Princes also delayed proceed¬ 
ings. The conquest was completed by Kublai Khan, 
Genghis's grandson, the Great Khan under whom Marco 
Polo served, and whose name is familiar to all readers of 
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the wonderful story of the Venetian traveller. Kublai 
acceded to the throne in 1260. In 1276 he captured Hang¬ 
chow, the capital (the Kinsay of Marco* Polo), and three 
years later the last resistance was crushed. Thus the 
subjugation of South China occupied forty-five years, during 
the last fifteen of which the war was pushed with unrelenting 
vigour. 

A hundred years later the descendants of Genghis Khan 
were fleeing back from Peking to the far side of the desert, 
driven out by the victorious Chinese peasant, who seated 
himself upon the throne as the first Emperor of the Ming 
Dynasty. China was now united once more under a single 
native Sovereign. His reign commenced in the year 1368 

During the greater-part of the time of the Ming Dynasty, 
though it cannot be said that there was absolute peace on 
the northern frontier, stdl. nothing occurred to menace the 
stability of the throne, or even to occasion serious trouble. 
But just at the close of the sixteenth century, when the 
Ming Empire was falling into decay, a new power suddenly 
arose in the southern part of Manchuria. These were the 
Manchus, from whom that country takes its modern name. 
At the time of the childhood of their great chief Noorhachu 
( whose early career reminds one strongly of that of Genghis 
Khan) they were an utterly petty and insignificant tribe. 
But owing to his personal qualities, in which physical 
strength, audacity, and intelligence W'ere all eminently com¬ 
bined, their power grew so rapidly that in 1617, ten years 
before he died, he was able to declare formal war against 
the Emperor of China. In his manifesto, which has been 
preserved, he sets forth, it must be acknowledged, a list of 
very substantial grievances. 

The last of the Ming Emperors came to the throne in a 
time of terrible trouble and disorder. Not only was he 
constantly threatened and harassed by the Manchus, but 
the whole of Central China was overrun by rebels. Of 
these there were numerous bands, under separate chiefs, 
numbering together several hundred thousand men. The 
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imperial armies sent against them were not only defeated, 
biJt almost utterly destroyed. This went on for several 
years, until at last there were no funds in the Treasury 
wherewith to raise fresh troops. By this time the various 
rebel bands had come together under the commaftd of Li 
TzQ-ch'eng, the fiercest and ablest of all the chiefs, who had 
either killed his rivals or induced them to acknowledge him 
as supreme and become his lieutenants. The way to Peking 
being now open, Li Tzu-ch‘eng marched against it, no longer 
a mere chief of plundering brigands, but an open claimant 
for the imperial throne. When the rebel army reached 
Peking, it found the gates closed, indeed, but inside no 
army sufficient to make even a show of defence. The city 
was captured the following morning, the Emperor in the 
meantime having committed suicide. 

The new master of the empire did not delay in Peking, 
fwo hundred miles further on, where the Great Wall 
comes down to the sea, lay the one remaining Chinese 
army, occupying a fortified position on the frontier, and 
watching the Manchu forces just outside. Against this 
army Li Tzu-ch‘eng marched. It consisted of better troops 
and w’as better commanded than those w'hich he had pre¬ 
viously destroyed. .Still, its general, Wu .San-kuei, did 
not consider it capable of making a succe.ssful resistance. 
He therefore concluded a secret agreement with the Manchu 
Princes, whose army, as we have said, was close by. Li 
Pzu-ch'eng attacked him wa’ili great vigour, but while the 
contest was still doubtful the Manchus unexpectedly poured 
down upon the assailants, w'ho were soon hopelessly routed. 
Li Tzu-ch‘eng fled back to Peking, only rested there long 
enough to have himself formally crowned Emperor, and 
then retreated westward with such plunder as he could 
carry off. Wu San-kuei and the Manchus marched together 
to Peking, but while the former continued his pursuit of the 
flying foe, the latter quietly rested at the capital, and, with¬ 
out opposition from an) one, placed the chief of their Princes 
upon the throne. Never was an empire won with greater 
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ease. Li Tzu-ch‘eng’s armies all melted away, and he was 
not able to raise othei s. The country generally was s-ck 
of the rapine to which it h.id been subject, and was glad to 
accept peace under any circumstances. Where resistance 
was made in a few distant spots, it was overcome without 
great difficulty. Almost all Mongolia had already sub¬ 
mitted to the Manchus before the latter established them¬ 
selves at Peking. The rest of it was anne.\ed easily enough 
not long after the conquest of China. Since then the various 
hlongol and other Tartar tribes have given a nc»t unwilling 
obedience to the Peking Government. Though they have 
not unfrequently cause to complain of the behaviour to them 
of individual Chinese in the border regions, the)' have been 
well treated by the Imperial Government, whether from 
policy, from honest desire to do justice, or from fellow- 
feeling with them as of kindred Tartar nice. 

Communication between modern Europe and China 
commenced in the year 1517, when a small Portuguese 
fleet cast anchor near Canton. The visitfirs were a«l first 
well received, but four years later their misconduct caused 
the Chinese to ri^e upon them and cast them out. Inter¬ 
course, however, was resumeil ere long, and m 1537 a 
settlement was built at Macao. 'I'he 1 )utch were the next 
to appear on the scene, and for twenty-eight years, while 
trading with the mainland, held possession of the island of 
P'ormosa, not yet a Chinese possession. The British 
followed suit not long afterwards, setting up tempdrary 
establishments at different points on the coast. After a 
time trade with all foreigners alike was confined to the one 
port of Canton. Here it was carried on entirely upon 
sufferance and under most onerous conditions. Two British 
embassies, as will be remembered, were despatched to 
Peking, but they failed to effect anything. Matters only 
grew worse, till everything was changed by the war of 1841. 

It must not be forgotten that, contemporaneously with 
the intercourse between European nations and China by 
sea, Russia entered into relations with China by land. Her 
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first agents reached Peking in 1567. These and others 
were dismissed without seeing the Emperor, some because 
they brought no presents, others because they refused to 
kotow—that is, to do obeisance to His Majesty. But 
later this difficulty was overccjme, and regular interviews 
were accorded. The Chinese Emperor once went so 
far as to send an ambassador himself to St. Petersburg. 
Trading missions were sent to Peking separately from the 
political embassies. In i6Sq a treaty was concluded 
between the two Powers, th(; first ever arranged between 
China and a European nation. This was followed by a 
second treaty in 1727, which lasted till the year 185S, and 
is said therefore to have endured longer than any other 
known treaty in th** world. By this instrument Russia was 
entitled to maint.iin a pirmaneut mission at Peking, partly 
for ecclesiastical ]jur[)oses and partly for the sake of in¬ 
structing intiirpreters in the Chinese; language. At the 
same time regulations were m.ide for the carrying on of trade 
between the two countries at Kiachta, a town on the frontier 
between .Sib(;ria and Mongolia 

It will be seen thus th.it Russia’s inter(‘sts in thi* northern 
part of the Chinese dominions are of very olil st.inding, and 
not, as many peojde. seem to sup[)Ose, mer<*ly dating from 
yesterday. 

There is one more side of modern intercourse with China 
which must not go w'ithout brief mention. It is much more 
interesting than tht; story of our mercantile relations at the 
.same period. 

Eurojiean vessels had not long apjieared on the China 
coast, when missionaries of the Roman Catholic Church 
began to effect an entry into the country. 'Phe .Society of 
Jesus, appreciating the importance of the new field, sent out 
a number of agents, who to fervour and devotion added 
many other superior qualities : lact, intelligence and scientific 
knowledge of an unusually high order. The first mission¬ 
aries, one of whom was the illustrious Matteo Ricci, arrived 
in 1601 at Peking, where the Emperor received them with 
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kindness, sanctioned their presence, and even assigned 
them a stipend. Such a favourable commencement havihg 
been made, Jesuit priests, and those of other societies as 
well, spread rapidly through the country. Occasionally 
mandarins who disliked them got the upper hand at Court, 
and edicts of suppression were issued, followed by the per¬ 
secution of those who failed tt> leave the country. But, as 
a rule, their affairs went on prosperously. The most famous 
of all the Jesuits were Adam Schaal, who was present in 
Peking at the time of the Manchu conquest, and Verbiest, 
who came a little later. Both these men rendered most 
useful services to their employers, casting cannon, publishing 
mathematical w'orks, and, above all, correcting the Chinese 
calendar, into which errors had crept. In the year 1671 
the Emperor Kang-hi assumed the government of the 
country, which during his minority had been ruled by a 
regency. Kang-hi was a Sovereign of exceptional merit 
and great enlightimment, who would have been an honour 
to any nation. One of his first acts was to release Verbiest, 
who was at that time confined in prison. The Emperor 
continued to show marked favour to Verbiest and his com¬ 
panions ; and, but for what happened .soon afterwards, he 
possibly, it is said, would have declared himself a Christian. 

For some time past the orthodo.x feelings of the other 
Roman Catholic societies in China had been offended by 
certain practices of the Jesuits, and probably they were 
stimulated by jealousy as well. 

There were two principal complaints, one, that the 
Chinese word used by the J esuits for God merely meant the 
material heavens ; the second, that Chinese converts were 
permitted by the society to perform idolatrous rites to their 
deceased ancestors. The Jesuits appealed to the Chinese 
Emperor, who declared that they used the proper word for 
God, and that the rites permitted were civil, not religious. 
Nevertheless, the Pope, after careful inquiry, took the 
opposite view% and issued a Bull in favour of the tom- 
plainants. He further sent a Legate to the Emperor, 
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requesting that Chinese Christians might be allowed to 
submit to His Holiness's decision. The Emperor, however, 
refused to countenance any missionaries, unless they would 
promise to follow the original rules of the Jesuits in the 
above matters; and this of course they were unable to do. 

Even during his lifetime persecution commenced in the 
provinces, and after his death proceedings against the mis¬ 
sionaries and their converts were carried out with great 
severity. Thenceforward the priests who ventured into the 
country lived a hunted life, enduring much tribulation, and 
a few of them suffering actual martyrdom. 

With the signing of the British treaty of 1842, formal 
relations began to exist between China and European 
nations. Everything was changed, and our religious as 
well as our commercial intercourse was placed upon a new 
footing. But it is not necessary to enter upon this well- 
known ground. 
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KHOKAND AND CHINA. 

By E. H. Parker. 

The Chinese were well acquainted with Khokand quite 
two thousand years aj^o ; but of course under another 
name ; and there is reason to believe that the populations 
were then more completely of the Persian race than they 
are now. J o trace the changes that have taken place step 
by step is not an easy matter; and in any case it is not 
necessar)' to attempt such a task at present the matter 
which we have now in hand is simply to examine the rela¬ 
tions between China and Khokand during the reigning 
Manchu dynasty, previous to which Khokand was never 
an independent state. 

In 1759 the Manchu-Chinese armies were in pursuit 
of the hereditary Mussulman k/ioUjai or spiritual rulers in 
Kashgaria—two brothers known as Burhan Uddin and 
Khodja-djan, who had risen in revolt; and there was reason 
to believe that they might have lied towards one of the 
towns in Khokand. The ruler of that state, Erdeni, when 
called on to jirevent their escape, ga\(i satisfactory assurances 
of his good will: but it fell to Sultan Shah, the ruler of 
Badakhshan, to destroy the refugees, and thus to directly 
satisfy the Chinese wishes ; however, both countries de¬ 
spatched embassies to Peking in the following year. In a 
letter from the Manchu P^mperor to Erdeiii, the latter was 
reminded that, in destroying the empire of the Kalmucks, 
China had saved him from their tyrannical power, and that he 
was now to consider himself a serf of the Celestial Empire. 

The next thing we hear is that the Khan of Khokand is 
charged with invading the dominions of the bit or noble of 
the Ertegana tribe of Kara-Kirghiz. This chief was called 
Atsi, and his centre sei-ms to have been the town or environs 
of Ush near Aksu : according to Khokand accounts, he had 
brought the attack upon himself by plundering the Khokand 
city of Andidjan. The Emperor wrote in 1763 to both 
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rulers, and commanded Erdeni to restore Ush to Atsi, A 
second letter in 1764 warns Erdeni that a man named 
Abdul Azim (proved to have been conspirinj^ with Khokand 
in the Khodja-djan interest with a view to seizing Kashj^jar) 
has been taken and executed, and that Erdeni will in future 
be wise if he reports the brewing of such treasons himself: 
he is a^ain reminded that he must restore LIsh to the bii. 
Later on a Chinese envoy to Khokand exercises his per¬ 
suasive })owers with a view to inducing Erdeni to proceed 
in person to Pekinj^ : iiirdeni, however, thoui^h fairly 
respectful, only promises to send a man. In 1765 a revolt 
a^.iinst China broke out at Ush, and Khokand was ordered 
to stop any refui4ees from justice. In I7t>7 the Emperor 
writ<-s to the K.izak ruler Aburai or Ablai, and declines to 
give him military aid .igainsl Erdeni. It appears that 
liinleni had killed Iskander Khan, brother t>f Aburai ; that 
Aburai h.id deleati'd Erdeni ; and that Erdeni had taken 
refuge in a city called (in its Chinese form) Bishket— 
perha])s Pishkent. 

In 1770 an envoy from Narbadu announces that he has 
succeeded his grandfather Erdeni. Schuyler says the new 
ruler, whose name he writes Narbuta, was Itrdeni’s nephew, 
and he (piotes translated native authority to show that 
Erdeni was succeeded by Suleiman bit, and then (for three 
months only) "by Shahrukh Beg. d'he Chinese say nothing 
about Erdeni during 1708 and 17O9, and they are hardly 
ever mistaken on points of de.scent. Possibly the double 
meaning of the w’ord nepos may have led to a mistake. 
The explanation probably is that Suleiman was Narbadu’s 
father, and Shahrukh a usurper ; and that the Chinese 
heard nothing of Khokand civil strife until it was all over. 
Narbadu’s envoy was handsomely treated at Peking, and 
was told to exhort his master to go on obeying the Manchu 
Residents at Kashgar and Yarkand if he wished to live 
hap[>ily ever afterwards. 

In 1777 the Emperor declined to accept from the Kazaks- 
the insidious offer of Tashkend, quite seeing through their 
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motive, which was simply to enlist China's aid against 
Khokand ; but he added, “Go and take Tashkend yourself 
if you can ; but I can’t take sides : Khokand, Andidjan, and 
the Biiruts {ie Kara-Kirghiz) are as much my people as 
you Kazaks pure Kirghiz) are this refusal was sub¬ 
sequent!) repeated shortly before Aburai’s death in i 780. In 
1785 Khokand in its turn tried a “dodge” on the Emperor 
by representing that Khuday.ir Beg of Khodjentl was about 
to join in an attack upon Kashgar. The Emperor said 
“ The lands of Narbadu and Uratepe must both be passed 
before Khuda)Mr can get at Kashgar ; evidently he and 
Narbadu are trving to get me to aid them.” The sagacity 
of this view is confirmed by .Schuyler’s account, according 
to which Narbadu conquered Andidjan, Namangan, and 
Ush, besides contesting Khodjend with Khudayar, Beg of 
Uratepe. In 1788 the Emperor wrote to Narbadu com¬ 
plaining that some Kara-Kirghiz from Khokand dominions 
had been raiding Karateghin ; insisting on restitution ; and 
inviting him to try and seize the [lerson of Samsak (son of 
Burhan Uddin), who had become Beg of Khodjend. In 
1791 and 1793 further attempts were made to browbeat 
Narbadu into surrendering Samsak, and in 1795 orders 
were given that Andidjan settlers in China should no longer 
be allowed to marry local Mussulman women. In 1797 
Narbadu does China a real service by thwarting an attempt 
on Kashgar, contemplated by Samsak; but as a good 
Mussulman he will not be induced to surrender him ; on 
the other hand, in 1798, Samsak, alarmed, makes friendly 
advances independently to the Emperor, who secretly en¬ 
deavours to secure the persons of both him and his son. 
But Samsak is too sharp for that, and wdll not budge from 
Uratepe. (I am not sure of the word here written Olo-to- 
i-pa ; in 1785 the form is Yele-tiepai.) This same year 
Khudayar is reported to be quarrelling with his brother, 
and that Narbadu is seizing the opportunity to encroach. 
Nothing more is said of Narbadu at all after this ; so that 
we may assume that Schuyler’s statement of his defeat and 
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decapitation in 1799 by Yunuz Kho.lja ot 'rashkend explains 
the* reason why. 

China was now for many years in the throes of rebellion, 
and nor a word is said of Khokand during the reign of 
Narbadu’s s(jn Alim, who, according to Schuyler, took 
Tashkcnd in 1S03, and was murdered in his brother Omar’s 
inten-st m i 5 ii 2 . Schuyl«.*r cjuotes native authority to the 
effect that ^Vlim was the lirst to use the title of Khan : it is 
a t.ict that tlie Chinese up to this time* only use the word 
“ lleg.” but they continue its use to the last. Only the 
Ka/.ik ruler is styled a Khan by th< m. 

In 1S13 a Khokand envoy appl ed at Vaikand for per¬ 
mission to establish officers in Chinese towns to superintend 
tin' Andidjan tmde. which re'juest was refiis<*d. I he Km- 
p« ror sa\ s “ Right' 1 ell Amur , ()mar) that we don t 

send siK h »>ttic'<‘rs to his ^.lominiuns, <ind that if he does not 
look out we wall cl )sc‘ down las trad<“ altogether'’ 

Samsak’s dceith is incidentalK mt:iuion<*d in iSii, and in 
iSaohis son Jehanghir is imported to have unsuccessfully 
souiidod ()mar vviili a vu-w to siM/ing Kashgar Orders 
were s(*nt to Omar to trv and i i‘ch him. After .several 
abortive atti miits, J«‘.hanghir went to Karateghln. I he 
Emperor thought it better not to question Khokand, though 
it was pretty plain Khokand w.is pLqing double*. It would 
suflice to watch the Andid)an traders cIo-.ei), .uul enforce 
strict passpoit rules. Notlung is said ol (>m.ir’s death: 
according to .Schuyler he w.is said to liave been poisoned 
in 1S22 by liis .son Wadah, who joim <1 Jehanghir Khodja 
in his attempt to recov'er the tiiitesir.il throne of Kashgar, 
and is said to have connived at his surrender The 
Emperor frankly admits that Chinese misrule and corrup¬ 
tion are partly to blame for ihe rebellion : the immediate 
cause was the rape of an Aiididj in woman by a IManchu 
officer. Madali is first mentioned in 1.S26, under his full 
name Mohammed Ali, when he is s ml to h.ive “peached 
on Jehanghir: offers ol gold were made to him by Yunuz, 
Beg (under the Chinese) of Kashgar, .ind the services of the 
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Kara-Kalpaks (an Usbek clan) were enlisted by China. For 
a long time Jehanghir succeeded in giving his pursuers tne 
slip ; but at last the simultaneous co-operation of Badakshan, 
Wakhan, Shignan, Darwaz, the Kazaks, and the Khand- 
juts was secured ; the “ screw ” was put on Khokand by 
stopping her trade ; and at last the wretched man, hemmed 
in on all sides, was hunted down in the Karatekt^ Mountains, 
taken to Peking, drawm, and quartered. In connection with 
this coalition it is mentioned that Darwaz hoped to secure 
as a reward the throne of Khokand, and that Khokand 
unsuccessfully tried to induce the Kazaks to assist in the 
building of Biskeh city : this is probably once more Pish- 
kent, the birthplace of Yakub Beg in 1X25 ; but 1 can only 
make a guess Jehanghir w.is not surrendered by anyone, 
but bodily captured by some Sibo Mongols belonging to 
the Chinese army, as he was scampering over the hills in 
flight. Khokand’s congratulations to the ICmperor on the 
event were coldly received, and, in fact, even after the 
capture, her trade was stopped because she would not 
surrender certain other refugees ; besides which additional 
restrictions w’erc placed upon Andidjan settlers and tr.iders : 
the latter conducted all the tea, rhubarb, and other trade 
between China and the west, which was now confined to 
one big bazaar at Mingyul, north of Kashgar. Attempts 
were ma<le at the same time to profit by Bukhara’s hostility 
to Khokand. Angry communications took place between 
the Manchu Residents and the mmgbashi of Khokand 
Mohammed " Sihpn,” whose envoy was sent back re infectd. 
The Frtegana tribe of Kara-Kirghiz offered to desert the 
Khokand interest, and migrate to Terek Davan on the 
Kashgar road : as this place was outside the Chinese posts, 
the Emperor said he did not object, so long as they took 
the responsibility of their act upon themselves : he declined 
on the other hand to ask any favours from Khokand : he 
felt he now had the whip-hand, and his terms were simply 
“no surrenders, no tea.” Meanwhile in 1830 there began 
to be rumours that Khokand was preparing for war, and a 
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bold scheme was considered of marching round from Hi by 
T^shkend and Talas (Auliata) towards the River Chui in 
Kara-Kirghiz country, taking Khokand in the rear. U was 
discovered in 1830 that Jehanghir’s elder brother Yusuf 
Khodja, together with the latter’s son, were writing treason¬ 
able letters to Chinese Mussulmans from their safe retreat 
in Bukhara: before long Yusuf, with the assistance of the 
Khokand officers Isa, Musa, and the Hush Beg, succeeded 
in pillaging the Mussulman quarter of Kashgar. Schuyler 
places this event a year or so too early. During 1831 three 
Khokandian envoys arrived at the Chinese headquarters to 
protest against the stoppage of trade : they were informed 
th.it no trade would be allowed until those traitors who 
remained in their hands were surrendered : one of them 
was detained as a hostage, whilst the other two took this 
message back to Khokand. For some reason the Emperor 
now completely collapsed he sent down instructions that 
Khokand was to have trade free of duty; that the goods 
previously confiscated irom the Andidjan merchants should 
be returned to them ; and that Khokand need not surrender 
any refugees How' this was all brought about does not 
directly appear ; but it is plain from the Emperor’s edicts 
that he now clearly saw the political mistake of stopping 
the ancient trade, and moreover had abundant proof of 
corruption and tyranny on the part of his own officers. 
Schuyler says the agreement was concluded by the Khokand 
envoy Alim Patcha at Peking, by which Khokand was to 
restrain the Khodja pretenders, and in return to receive 
duties on foreign goods imported at Aksu, Ush-Turfan» 
Kashgar, Yangi-Hissar, Khotan, and Yarkand; and might 
keep consuls (aksakals) there Lord Dunmore rei)eats this 
statement almost word for word in his book. The Chines^ 
official papers are extremely full, and there is from first to, 
last no concealment in them: there is no mention at this 
date either of Alim Patcha, or of an envoy to Peking. On 
the contrary, a confidential Manchu officer named Ch‘angling ■ 
was sent as special commissioner with full powers to cleaai 
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out the whole Augaean stable on *the spot, and the three 
envoys’ names together sound like Mirza-lsmael-Di-Mulla- 
Aikom. As early as 1S25 mention is made of a Khokand 
public officer styled khutaida, whose duty was to Ipok after 
the interests of Andidjan traders in China ; probably this 
was tacitly allowed as part of Uie “ cold recognition ” of 
Khokand’s doubtful services against Jehanghir. In 1831 
it is incidentally mentioned that Mohammed Ali, lieg of 
Khokand, was only 26 yc;ars of age, and a mere puppet in 
the hands of his 7}iingbai,hi Akh-Khul. the latter puzzled 
the Chinese Emperor by his indifference to the (juestion of 
trade, and his rumoured intention to fortifv *' Talas on the 
River Chui." It was soon discovered, however, that Akh- 
Khul was reall) interested as a trader. In return for all 
this kindness, Khokand protested her lasting submission 
and gratitude : she took advantage of the calm to demon¬ 
strate against Russian advances on the River Narym ; and 
sent word to China not to get alarmed or believe cock-and- 
bull stories of her supposed ambition : she voluntarily sent 
back at the same time a number of IMussulman prisoners 
previously taken at Kashgar. 

In 1833 mention is made of a Khokand clic/uu (evidently 
meaning “envoy”) named Mirza Ayib, who h.id applied 
to the Residents for permission to have consuls (“ trader- 
heads ”), and to tax the trade of other tribes : the Residents 
had persuaded Khokand to withdraw this claim, which they 
had done, but with so bad a grace that the lunperor said : 
“Look out for sciualls”, heie, again, is evidence that 
Schuyler must be wrong about Alim’s doings in 1831 ; 
indeed(Ayib) might possibl) be Alim. The Emperor 
was right; for in 1834, a Khokand band under the Hush 
Beg Leshker endeavoured by force to assert their master’s 
right to collect taxes in the .Serikol region : the eltchin^ 
when questioned about this, feigned great indignation, and 
at once wrote to Khokand to obtain the withdrawal of the 
band. In the autumn the Emperor gave his consent'to 
Khokand’s sending an envoy named Ailien Pa-i to Peking; 
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but he sent the strictest instructions to Yarkand that not a 
single word must be spoken to him there either about the 
war or the khodjas. This man may very well be Schuyler’s 
Alim Patcha, who, again, may possibly |?ave been sent in 
1831, but who manifestly did not arrive then, nor negotiate 
the agreement of that year. 'I'he Mohammed “ Silipu ” 
mentioned above (but not here called a inmgbashi) was 
with the Hush Peg Leshker at Tagarma when Feroze Beg 
(the Chinese representative*), and the k/iufaida's messenger, 
arrived on the scene; they found both Mohammed and 
Leshker very evasive. 

Meanv\hile the Hmperor early in 1835 sends down word 
that the Khokand envoy at Peking has “presumed to claim 
the right to tax (^ or be free of } the Jiatlakhshan and Kashmir 
trade Right, indeed, you were to refuse the cltchui who 
made the same [iroposition at \’arkand ' Neither of those 
states belongs tf> Khok.ind, which lirst since Ch'angling’s 
time has been allowed to establish a khulaida to govern 
the traders.” Ch‘angling, X’^iceroy of Kan Suh, went first 
to those regions in 1S25, and we have seen that the khutaida 
already existed in 11825. I myself was in doubt whether 
the Chinese words meant “ riglit to tax” or “right to be 
free of taxes ” before I noticed .Schuvler's statement. Hence 
it is clearer th^in ever that no agreement of anv sort was 
made by a Khokand envoy at l^iking^ in 1831, and that the 
1831 agreement made at ^'arkand bore in the Chinese and 
Khokanil minds two very different constructions upon the 
all-important taxation question. In the early summer of 
1836 the Emperor returns to the charge . “ Khokand was 
granted a khntaida to keep the traders in order : nothing 
was said about allowring her to tax the Badakhshan and 
Kashmir trade. Send spies .:o report how the Khokand 
envoys behave on their return home." The spies on their 
return reported the death in Khokand of Yusuf Khodja, 
and that Mirza Ayib had told the. Beg a pack of lies, which, 
howoVer, had failed to deceive him. 

Later in the same year, 1836, the Hush Beg Leshker 
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a^in attempted to enforce Khokand s claim to collect taxes 
in the Serikol region, and even established garrisons at 
'I'ashkurgan and Tagarma, but with the assistance of the 
khufatda, and of ^^lie Khokandese envoys locally detained 
as hostages, the difficulty seems to have been arranged by 
the Chinese partly by arms, partly by diplomacy. 

Nothing more is said of Khokand until 1842. Schuyler 
states that in 1840 the Kh.in’s warlike energies began to 
give way to licentiousness, probably because he had 
murdered his counsellor the mtnc^bashi “ Hakk” Kul. As 
we have seen, the Chinese mention this man in 1831, but 
nothing is said of his murder, or of the Khan’s debaucheries 
In 1842 Bukhara sent a communication to China explain¬ 
ing why it had bt'come necessary to conquer part of 
Khokand. The Emperor declined to interfere, but directed 
that the reason of the attack should be carefully ascertained. 
In 1843 it was reported to him that .Shir Ali had recovered 
the conquered territory from Bukhara. I'his bare state¬ 
ment is thus to be eked out; Schuyler states that the Amir 
of Bukhara reproached the Khan for his licentiousness : this 
led to war and anarchy, during which the Khan's cousin 
(they both had the same great-grandfather), Shir Ali, con¬ 
spired against him. In 1842 Nasriillah of Bukhara invaded 
Khokand : the Hush Beg Leshker proved treacherous, 
and Madali, w'ith most of his family, were killed. Bukhara 
appointed a Governor, but the Kiptchaks and 'Uzbeks 
(/.f., the nomad part of the population) turned out the 
Bukhariot Governor and set up Shir Ali. The Amir 
marched to the rescue, but was so worked upon by the 
cunning diplomacy of the Kiptchak Mussulman Kul that 
he had to retire. Internal dissensions between the settled 
(Sarts) and nomad interests resulted in Mussulman Kul 
becoming mtngbashi, and in Shir Ali losing his life. His 
second son, Khndayar, succeeded as a mere puppet of -his 
ambitious miugbashi. 

The next Chinese entry comes in 1846, and it ser\)^es in 
turn to confirm the above epitome of what Schuyler says : 
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“ Mussulman Kul, mingbashi of Khokand, is reported to 
haVe sent an eltchin to Yarkand with a view to collect 
taxes on the Badakhshan, Kashmir, and Tibet trade at 
seven cities : also to collect rents from the Kiptchak tribe 
of the Kara-Khiri’iz. You did well to refuse all this, and 
to send back spies with his envoy.” Schuyler says that in 
the strujrgle between the settled and the nomad population 
the Sarts got the upjjer hand, and over 20,000 Kiptchaks. 
including Mussulman Kul, were murdered by the Sart 
party under Khudayar. In another place, however, 
Schuyler explains that some of the Kara-Kijjghiz tribes 
have the same tribal names as the Uzbek tribes ; and it is 
certain that the Kiptchaks massacred were Uzbek-Kipt- 
chaks (identified, he says, wu'th the old Comanians and 
Polovtsi) ■ the point is not, howtjver, very important, as 
the Kirghiz and llzbeks in any case belong to the same 
Turki stock. .Schuyler says nothing of the Chinese wars 
with the khodja preti nders about this time : on the other 
hand China seems to have known nothing of Schuyler’s 
civil w'ars in Khokand. Mussulman Kul could not well 
have been killed before 1848, for in that year the Chinese 
say he sent an envoy to Kashgar to j)rotc‘st that the khodja 
war was not in the least his doing. In i8d9 the Emperor 
is informed that “ the Kara-Kirghiz have murdered the 
Khokand chief appointed to collect taxes beyond the 
Chinese outposts.” The Emperor says : “ Let them fight 
it out themselves.” 

In 1855 Khudayar, Beg of Khokand, begs China to 
release a prisoner called Yusan Khodja Ishan—I suppose 
a son or relative of Yusuf, for the Chinese have alw'ays 
been anxious to eradicate what they call the “ khodja super¬ 
stition.” In another place he seems to be called the Dowlet 
khodja Ishan, It is significant, as showing diminished know¬ 
ledge of Khokand affairs, that a fresh syllabic spelling of the 
word Khokand is now introduced. The Emperor agreed to 
sur*-ender the khodja if Khokand would give up in return 
twr> other kfwdjas deeply concerned in the last attack upon 
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Kashgar: one of these, named “ Walikhan,” was a nephew 
of Jehanghir. Nothing came of these negotiations, and 
Khokand invaded Kashgar in 1857 once more. After 
some desultory fighting, a Khokand envoy named Abdul 
Kerim appeared at Yarkand, but he was not allowed to 
go on to Peking : he was subsequently murdered by Chinese 
agents at Yarkand for his violent and grossly immoral con¬ 
duct. In i860 another elf chin (whose name reads like Nasr 
Uddin) arrived at Yarkand with proposals for peace : on 
being .shown the evidenc<; of his murdered predecessor’s 
evil conduct, he admitted that the murder was his own 
fault: he also dealt with two of the offending k/iiiiaidas in 
a way satisfactory to China Possibly this envoy was none 
other than the son of Khiidayar who, under that name, 
succeeded according to .Schuyler in 1875 But now' 
Khokand ceases tti be mentioned the last entry is m 
1861, when the Kirghiz Ka/ak chief Chotan goes over to 
Russia, for w'hom General Chernayeff took Khokand in 
1864. However, the Russians .seem to have left Khudayar 
and his subjects absolutely alone until his last Kirghiz war 
and his flight to 1 ashkeiul in 1875, In conbe(|uence of 
his son, Nasr IKUhn, adfipting a hostik' attitud<i towards 
Russia, Khokand was then administrativelv annexed as the 
Russian province of P'erghana, the Pcrsi.in name for the 
valley which the tincient Lhinese cidl la-w'an. But during 
the sixth century the Chinese begin to u.se the woid 
Ferghana too (P‘ohan and J^‘ahanna). Andidjan, Djadj 
(lashkend), Namangan, and several other Khokand towns 
were known by those names to the Chinese long before the 
valley fell under the Kalmuck pow'er. It was only on the 
destruction of thi'^ last thiit the word Khokand appears in 
Chinese history, or, in lact, in any hi.story. 

All the above da/a ha\e been taken from the 1 uns-hwa 
Lnh, or “Transcripts of the Sublime East," i.e., the 
“ Manchu Annals.’’ Wherever statements from Schuyler 
or other authors are utilized in order to fill in hiatuses, or 
to compare conflicting records, the name of the author 
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quoted is given, and the quotation closes with the sentence 
or period. Hence the information furnished is first-hand 
and original, except where the contrary is stated. 

The alleged recent claim of Russia to Serikol cannot be 
justified through Khokand; for, as plainly appears above, 
Khokand’s occupation was “adverse,” immediately con¬ 
tested, and at once abandoned ; but possibly the news¬ 
papers are mistaken in imputing such a claim to Russia. 
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“THE BREAK-UP OF CHINA"—LORD 
CHARLES BERESFORD.* 

B\ Arciiiuald Littlk. 

The title of this work is misleadinc^, hut, on the other hand, 
well calculated to tlraw' attention to the subject. The 
break-up of China, anticipated and helped on by those who 
have sini.ster designs upon the integrity of this venerable 
empire, is sincerely deprecated by all who. like ourselves, 
desire a “ fair field and no favour’’ in this, one of the richest 
and most populous regions of the world's surf.ice. How to 
pr(*vent this break-up is the true theme of Lord Charles 
Beresford’s painstaking and conscientious w’ork, and to all 
statesmen and traders w'ho are able to bring inlluence to 
bear,to prevent th(! impending catastrophe, the careful 
study of this book is a prime necessity. The facts are 
there ; Lord Charles adds his conclusions ; it only remains 
for statesmen to form their conckusions and to act upon 
them. The thorough and orderly way in w’hich these 
facts are marshalled bears striking wdtness to the energy 
and intelligence of the noble author ; seldom or ever 
has so much been accomplished in so short a time ; we have 
here not the results of a rapid survey by a gl{>be-trotter 
but a collection of facts furnished to the author bv the best- 
informed and most influential residents on the spot, w'ho 
know' where the shoe [jinches, w'hat are the obstacles to 
reform, and how best to overcome them. Lord Charles 
has visited ail the ])rincipal ports and settlements inhabited 
by Englishmen in China, has listened patiently and sym¬ 
pathetically to the expression of their difficulties, and after 
consultation with them, suggests the remedy. And herein 
lies the great merit of his work ; it is .so distinctly opposed 
to the common official re[iort, full of suppressions and 
obscuring the true issue, that Governments make use of 
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to satisfy Parliament and to save themselves from the 
labour of decision. Lord Charles does not shirk this labour, 
and whether or not his work leads to practical results in 
China, it will always merit the undying gratitude of his 
countrymen in the Far East, and we sincerely trust it will 
meet with equal recognition by the people of this country, 
as well by the “classes ” who have the power to act as by 
the “ masses ” without whose, assent no action is practicable. 
There is a vague feeling throughout the country that all is 
not as it should be with our Chinese policy, but China is so 
far away and the facts are so difficult to realize, that people 
are mostly content U) leave our better-informed Govern¬ 
ment to deal with them , at the same time all are rightly 
anxious that st('ps should be taken to thwart the menace 
of the loss of our trade and of our just influence in China ; 
the people of this country will enthusiasticall) follow' a lead, 
if it only be given them. It is for our le.iders to give this 
lead! 

The problem is a complex one, but that is no reason for 
shirking it; yet it has been persistently shirked for the last 
thirty-seven years , from the day when we set up the effete 
Manchu dynasty, by lending it Gordon ti> lielp jmt down 
the great rebellion, and wdthout demanding any conditions, 
to the day when we weakly evacuated Ihjrt Arthur and 
allowed Russia to quash the terms of a iJritish railway 
contract. Russian interference with legitimate British 
interests is indeed the dominant theme ol Lord Charles’s 
book, and renders it melancholy reading for those who 
remember the time when we were able to do what we liked 
in China—and did nothing. The Nemesis of lost oppor¬ 
tunity now pursues us ; the easy road is no longer open. 
Dare we tackle the probleiT as it stands to-day, or is our 
Government afraid of it and content to let things drift ? 
Upon the answer to this question depends the continuance 
of our trade with China and the security of our capitalists 
for their numerous investments already made throughout 
that vast region, and of others to come. 
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The official answer to this far-reaching question was 
given by the Prime Minister in the House of Lords last 
year: “If I am asked what our policy in China is, the 
answer is very simple. It is to maintain the Chinese 
Empire, to prevent it from falling into ruins, to invite it 
into paths of reform, and to give it every assistance which 
we are able to give it to perfect its defence or to increase 
its commercial prosperity. By so doing we shall be aiding 
its cause and our own." Meanwhile Russia blocks the way, 
and reasons of State apparently prevent any attempt to 
give effect to these fine word.s. Lord Charles would oppose 
the partition of China in the same way ; in the picturesque 
and forcible language of the sailor, he writes; “ I hold 
tliat to break up a dismasted craft, the timbers of which are 
stout and strong, is the policy of the wrecker for his own 
gain. The real seaman tows her into dock and refits her 
for another cruise." Seeing how these two important 
authorities are in full accord, the suggestion occurs to us 
that Lord Salisbury could not do better than send out to 
China to carry out his policy the gallant author of the work 
before us. At the same time, if we stand in fear of Russia 
and are afraid to grasp the nettle, we must expect to be 
stung. A straightforward man is the best diplomatist, 
in the East as in the West, and if our Government mean 
business in China, let them send out and give a fairly free 
hand to a man who, while eminently persona grata to the 
Chinese, may be trusted to “ invite them into paths of 
reform ” without fear of Russia or any other bogies. That 
all who carefully peruse Lord Charles’s book will agree 
with us on this point we have little doubt, and all must 
peruse the book who have any interest in the Far East and 
desire to understand its problems. 
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BRITAIN IN AFRICA—A FORFXAST. 

By jMalcoi.m Seion. 

A FACT which forces itself iij>on anyone who cares to study 
British colonial history is the intermittcnce of the interest 
taken by the population of the British Isles in colonial 
affairs Just at present “ we are all Imperialists,” and the 
man in the street (whose halfpenny pajier teaches him 
question ible ‘'facts” about distant regions) is by way of 
being an expert upon difficult and delicate questions of 
policy which his father would have ]nit by with a bland 
ignorance. Unhap{)ily, scr.ippy information does not 
entail political wndom, and “ fussiness " on tlie part of the 
home public is almost as detrimental t(» the Kmpire as 
neglect, since th'* latK'r very often gave the men on the 
spot .1 free hand, though it withheld from th(‘m the instru¬ 
ments nec<-ssary to their work, and the n.'cognition due to 
their effirts. It is, however, on th<* whole a he.ilthy sign 
that the public has discovered the existence of an African 
Enq)ir('. Probably the personality of Mr, Rhodes has a 
good deal to do with our new mood we demand a 
personal interest before we consent to giv<i our attention^ 
an,d, since the death of Livingsttine, we have not, as a 
nation, been caught by the individuality of any w'orker in 
Africa until Mr. Rhodes became known t<j the readers of 
newspapers. F'or Gordon’s life-work was unrecognised by 
the multitude which .allowed, and then lamented, his death, 
while Sir Henry Stanley, through no fault of his own, 
worked mainly for the aggrandisement of aliens. Events 
like Isandhlw’ana and Majuba made the ver}’^ name of 
Africa unpalatable. For, though the individual English¬ 
man may never know when he is beeiten, the English 
nation is very pleased to change the subject when some 
inconvenient person recalls its occasional misfortunes. 

Africa, we now know', is a continent w’hich it is worth 
while to develop. It calls for the attention of the missionary 
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and the man of commerce alike. The missionary finds in 
the two j^reat races of the Negro and the Bantu the best 
field for his l.ibours that tiie British Empire offers him 
For, except where Miihammedanism has touched the tribes 
which have come iindt-r Arab or Fulah influence, the 
Africans have no dogma of thinr own They are not, like 
the nati\es of America or Australia, d\ing out before the 
white invasion If tin- Ilniieniots (an isolated and unupa' 
race) have l)een almrist destroyed by drink ,ind disease, tin* 
Kafirs and Zulus multiply iimh r British rule. The\ an; 
easily inlhiimce 1 for good (^r ill by a highem race, as the 
extraordinary rhangi's wrought by Islam in the \V(*stern 
Soudan show. The great obstach* to the real eivili/ation 
of the negro .ind negroid sicu'ks. hovn\er, ln;s m the 
vitality of tlu;ir animal nature. 'riu* point t.mnot lx 
[iressed here, but ilu' reader mav be n ferr<;d to .Sir llemv 
Johnstone’s exh.iustive monograph on British Centred 
Africa. 

'I'hc miner and the trader lia\t* hi en of Lite most con¬ 
spicuous in Africa 'I'h* palm-oil and rubber of the West, 
the gold and diamomls of ilu South h.ive captured the 
European mai ki t , and in is latetl ]>arts the fanner of 
Itiiropean blood ca i, in spiti* of drougln. locusts, and sU^ck 
dist'ases, succeed in agnculiur.il and I'.ist'T.d pursuits, (')f 
coiirsis the potentialities of mucii of our levritoiy art* as 
yet unknown Uganda, Ny.iss.iland, and Rhodesia have 
been uns(;ttled by wars, and c.innot be developed for .some 
time,. Th<; co.d of Natal .ind ZuluLind, ihe copper of 
Namaqualand, pe,rha[es the coal of Cajie Colony, will be 
exploited Th<‘ tulture of tea, coffee, tobacco, and sugar 
will be extended in Natal and in British Central Africa. 
Of Uganda it is premature to speak. In West Africa we 
shall probably remain traders, unle'.s the progress of 
medical science secures Europeans against the various 
tropical diseases vi hich now destroy them. 

In any case, it may be taken that the region south of the 
Zambesi will be the only part of our African empire largely 
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habitable by white colonists, though in the Shire High¬ 
lands, artd perhaps in parts of the Uganda Protectorate, we 
may found new Ceylons. Still, in the main, our dominion 
will be a black man’s land What shall wt* do with it ? 

The “ Cape to Cairo ” scheme has done service in 

showinir us the continuity of British territory. The 
^ * * 

Soudan, Uganda, British East Africa, British Central 
Africa, and the southern system of states and colonies, 
constitute, except for a wedge where German and Congolese 
territory meet, an unbroken dominion. In the West we 
have allowed the Gambia, Sierra Leone, and the Gold 


Coast (including Ashanti) to be cut off frfim the interior, 
but the region which includes Lagos and Benin, the 


Niger Coast Prot(“ctorat<*,” 


“ Nigeria,” stretches 


inland to tho centre of th<; b'ulah States. We have re¬ 


nounced all j)ossil)ility of connecting Nigeria with l^ganda. 


just as Trance has nmounced her sch(‘tn<‘ lor extending her 
Western possessions to meet her Somali Prottxtorate. 
But we can still hop<* f(»r an uninterrupted Eastern belt of 


territory, just as P'r.ince c.in unite Algeria with the Trench 
Congo. The Germans, who, by their possession of the 


Cameroons, L)amaralaml. and the mainland of the Zanzibar 


Sukanate, had checked for a tim<; our extension, appear to 
be prepared to act as a really friendly Power; and, what¬ 
ever happens to the Portuguese possessions on the East 
Coast as regards their formal status, they will come under 
British influence for commercial and political purposes. 
Mozambique and Lourenzo Marques form the sea-coast of 
Nya.ssaland, Mashonaland, and the Transvaal, and their 
Western boundary will be, a very nominal barrier. 

Certainly our administration of Africa must be simplified. 
The Indian Government, by relinquishing Somaliland, has 
removed one anomaly. Foreign Offici* administration has 
not been so successful that it is likely to be prolonged, 
especially since the conclusion of agreements with France 
and Germany has made Foreign Office intervention hence¬ 
forth unnecessary. So long ,as our relations with the 
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dominions of European Powers were uncertain, the Foreign 
Office was, of necessity, compelled to act as overseer to eur 
protectorates. But it may be assumed that the Colonial 
Office will soon be the only Downing Street department con¬ 
cerned in African affairs, except as regards Egypt, which 
is politically a ])art of Isurope, but whose extension to 
“ Equatorial ’’ regions introduces many diplomatic diffi¬ 
culties. 

But, after all, the fate of Africa is settled, not in Downing 
Street, but in Africa. It is v<'ry curious that no one seems 
to hav'e noticed, as \<*t, that South Africa will certainly 
claim to inherit our i\fric<in emjtire. Just as, when the 
Hudson B.iy Company’s territorial jjovvers came to an end, 
the new Dominion of Canada was allowed to stretch across 
the continent to the I’acific, so the Dominion or Federa¬ 
tion of South Africa will in time claim a controlling voice 
over the affairs of all Iiastern Africa up to the head-waters 
of the Nile. South Africa (where perhaps history will be 
made before these words are published) has not yet made 
the most of her resources, but, in spite of that, South 
Africa is exj^anding rt'stlessly. Nothing seems more 
remarkable to a visitor to Cape C\)lony than th«* fact that, 
while the mother-colony is under-populated, untleveloped, 
and cannot produce enough food for home consumption 
{owing to want of an irrigation sjstem), the colonists are 
rushing Northwards. No work, except mining, is at 
present done thoroughly in South Africa. The restless, 
trekking spirit of the Boers, the feverish, speculative adven¬ 
turousness of the English, combine to send the people forth 
into unknown regions, while the resources of nearer lands 
are neglected. South Africa is a land of hurry and w'aste- 
fulness. The curse of money-speculation is upon it, and a 
sort of national jerry-buililing is the result. The discovery 
of diamonds, while it saved the Cape from financial bank¬ 
ruptcy, delivered it over to the pursuit of money: the 
country of quiet farmers was turned into an arena of stock¬ 
jobbers. No doubt South Africa will “ pull through,” 
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because the right material is in the colonists, and a local 
patriotism is strong in the native-born, and the country has 

an infinitelv better record, so far as the essentials of national 

# 

life go, than either California or Victoria. Hut it is sig¬ 
nificant that the colonists have no time to teach their own 
Kafirs to labour (though the much-abused Glen Grey Act, 
and some of the Nat.il regulations, are steps in the right 
direction), .intl are .ihe.uly looking to Harotseland for the 
l.ibour that then thou.s.uids of colonial Bantu w'ill not give. 
This .ictivity. or restlessness, will result in the e.xtension of 
Afrikander inlluenee into regions that we generally expect 
to remain under direct Iinperi.il control. ()nce Rhoilesia 
is well populated with luiropeans, it will absorb Nyassa- 
land Rhodesia, in spit«* of the provinci.d [patriotism that 
it is beginning to show, is part of the* .Southern system. A 
conllict l)f twi en “ I mjjenalism ” and ‘‘Colonialism" must 
come, anil t[ui*stions of native .idministraiion and Indian 
immigration will su[>j>ly thi* oix.ision. The Intlian is being 
encour.iged to some extent by tht* Imperi.d authorities in 
flganda and Ny.issal.ind, and discour.iged, to sa\ the least, 
by the local .uiihoriiii*s in Natal, the 'Fr.insva.d, and 
Rhodt sia C‘*ntral Atiica might su[>[>l\ an outlet for 
overcrow'ded India, but the Afrik.inders will not welcome 
an Asiatic immigration into territories bordering on their 
own. As to the Kafirs, if the .South African Federation 
(for some sort of union must come in South Africa) can 
succeed in managing Ainakosa and Pondos, Zulus and 
Swazies, Bechuanas and Basutos (who c.innot for ever 
retain the exception.al Imperial [)rote('tion which they now 
enjoy), Matabele and Barotse, Angoni and Yao, they will 
be fit to control our black empire For it must be remem¬ 
bered that the population is more or less Bantu right up to 
Victoria Nyanza. So far, colonial statesmen, in spite of 
honest endeavours w l^ch are too often depreciated, have 
not done much with the Kafir. 

It is to be hoped that they will in time rescue him from 
the*apathy tempered by brandy which is at present the 
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result of his loss of independence. Martial spirit is now 
suppressed, and the only prospect attractive to the average 
Kafir is the chance, by working for two or three years in his 
youth, of amassing enough wealth to buy wives and settle 
down to a life of indolence. The grant of even a restricted 
franchise to natives in Cape Colony is generally recognised 
to have been a mistake, though most p(;ople are afraid to 
say so. Our philanthropists, who art; much exercised over 
the unwillingness of the Imperial authorities to ruin loyal 
Arabs in Zanzibar for the sake ol a catchword, are too 
ignorant to realize th.it under the Bantu customs which we 
sanction in South Africa every native woman is a life-long 
slave to her father or her hiisUind, The colonial Govern¬ 
ments have been w’ise in dealing c.iutiously with polyg.imy, 
but the Kafir.‘» cannot .ilways remain in their present stale. 
Luxury and enforced peace are destroying their martial 
•qualities and their resiieet for their own chiefs. Chris¬ 
tianity has made small progress. Drink is w'oiking havoc 
on the race. We have preserved them from mutual 
massacre, but, unless w’e can give them .something mote 
than the mere security of an ignoble e.vistence, our iVfrican 
empire will not justify itself at the tribunal of history. 

Still, we can only see the beginnings of things, and th» le 
is more reason, perhaps, for hope th.in for despair in Africa. 
But when \v«; think of our kin in Africa, anti .say lightly, 
“They shall go Irom strength to strength," it is perhaps 
well that some of the luture dangers should be pointed out 
to-a sanguine generation. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES 
AND ORIENTALISM 

By Prof. Dk. Edward Monti-' i. 


(iKNP:RAT, (ir.sKRVATKINS. 

SlNCF our Iasi Rijiorl, the fifttLiilh pait of the “ Du lumnaire de la llible ” 
has been published under the dirertion of .\bln' Viyouroux * II begins 
with the wcinl e'./itrf^con and tnds at lontaine. The incjst \aliiabh articles 
are on the KtluApian lanniujie, the h'thtopian version of the llilile, and the 
Apocryphal < losptls 

The celebrated Eun plolof-ist Maspero has commenced the publiration 
of the third volume of his “Histone am icnne dts I’miiles d’t )iient,’'t the 
first numbers of whuh ari- nutv on sale W'e shall wail till it is fuliv 
pubhbhed betore we review it 

IVe have to note seveial wotks on the sc ien< e and history of tehyions, 
W'hich aie so closely related to Orientalism that ii is sometimes difficult to 
di.stin{>uish them 

Tlie fust IS th-.. Cleiman translation of the Intrudurtion to the science of 
religion by TieleJ (Clifford Lectures) It is scarcely net essarv to nienlion 
it to the I'ritish jiublic, as'I'lele’s work has appeared in 1-nglish, lioth in 
the form ol lectutes and in book foim 'fhe tlennan translation, w-hic li 
only repioduces the. tiist pait of the original, treats of geneialities on the 
science of leligion evtjhition of religion, naturahslir leligions, ethiral 
religions, laws ot leligious development, etc 'I'he writings of the eminent 
professor of Leiden recjuire neither leconimendalion nor jiraisi Then 
own merit will sec me the attention of the learned pulrlic 

The sttond is an oiiginal ind intertsiing in<]Uir} on religions fmm the 
sociological point of view-, by R de latirasserie ' In this work the author 
treats leligum fiom a social iicrmt of view All beings in the universe, 
from this j>nnciple, are unite, d b) a superior bond, ol unity 'J'he science 
of this principle is the science of n-ligion, hence the aiilhoi calls it a 
“ Costno-soctclo;^Hal scietic'e' ” M R de la Grasseric’s work is devoted 
to the investigation cjf all cjueslions relating to religion looked at Ironi this 
standpoint. A social cosmual bond (Clod with man, and man with God), 
worship, naturisni, antmisin, ronstitution and evolution of tehgious opinions, 
relations between religions and civil sorietv, are some of the important 
points that aie touched upon in tins work. 

We have to make a single observation on the work of the old and 
esteemed missionary, I)*'. Murray Mitchell, tianslated into French by 

* Paris, Lctuuzey et Ane, 1899. 

t Pans, llachette ct Cie , 1S99 

t “ Kinleituiig in die Relijjionswissen'ichah.” I. Theil. Gotha, F A Perthes, 1899. 

§ “Des Kehgions cuin]>arc;es au point de vue sociologique. ” Pans, Giavd et 
Bnire, 1S99. , 
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C. de Faye. It refers to all reli{>ions outside Christianity * He notices 
successively Animism, Hinduism, Zoroastrism, Buddhism, the religions of 
China, Japan, and Muhammadanism 'I'he information given is, on the 
whole, exact and judicious , hut —and this is what we find fault with—the 
field is so vast there are occasional gaps and inijierfections Some examples 
may be noted • 

In the chaj)ter on Hindiusni we would e\]ie« t to find a short account of 
the real tendeni les of Hiahiinnu origin, Si\aism, etc 'Fhe author has 
devoted the in.iin part of this chapter onl\ to Biahmo-.^omaj In referring 
10 Buddhism, he makes allusion to its want of vitalit) In this connection 
we would lefer to the woik of Coloiiel ( ih oil on tlic icvival of Buddhism 
We observe, finall), that the author is insuffu ientl> informed as to the 
[jrogress of Muhammadanism m Aftu a. Tmlia, and < 'hina In India m 18S5 
the Musiilmans numhiTed 50,000,000 In (the latest statistics) there 

were 57,321,000 We have often, lioih heie ami elsewhere, pointed out 
the gre.it piogtess math h) Isl nuisin, and take .igain the opportunity of 
correcting nuucuTale inloimaiion j.res-nlcd In tins work to the British 
public 

Hisidcv in. nil Riih.idn m. Isi-\i 1 -'I’m. Oid 'I’isivmini. 

In the field of th<‘ iclu;ious htsloiv of Israel, we notice two works The 
fiist, that o' 1 ’. Siaic, wlmli ticats of the inlluem e « m r< ised by I’arsism 
on Judaism, t a suhjet t leleiicd to in ihi' /iVrvci Je 1 'IIi:>toire diS Keli^tons 
and elsewhere The < one liisions the I’lole'soi of Iipsala anives at coin¬ 
cide with my own I’mler the influime of Ma/deism the ideas of legal 
purity and iniiiurity ai'iuiicd mine impoiiame in Isiael The Persian 
belief in a univeis.il lesuncction, annihilating dsadi and re-i stalilishing in 
Its integrity the woik of Ahina Ma/tla, tin 1 leatoi of life,) piepared the 
introduction into the Jewish leligion ot the hehil in individual resurrec 
lion. The Ma/dc.in esc nalologv piesi nts sm li a 1'ost. relationship to the 
Jewish eschatology that, rii c essanlj, the. foim-.i has inlluem ed the latter 

'Phe second woik is l»v \ van lloomu kc*i on “ J’he I.evitical Priest¬ 
hood in the Law and llistorj of the lb brews Tins is divided into 
five parts the Clergv in the Saeerdoial f'one, the plac-e of worship , the 
Priests and Leviies (.n < ouling to the (’hroinc les, th'" documents prior to 
ihe Exile, .and Is/ekiel), the He'ieililary ('haiac ter of the Priestly hunc- 
tions , the High Priest, the ICmlowrnent of the Tribe of l^evi The aigu- 
ment of the I„ouvani Piofessor is based on a very conservative point of 
view. The distinctions which he. makes bi.tween Biblical documents, 
according to the modem critic, should not delude us, any more than 
the scientific app.aratus he uses in refuting 'ii each page the arguments of 
Wellhausen, and of other repiese natives of the science of the Old Testa- 

* “ Couj) d’ful sur les religions on dehors >lu IJhnsiwmsme.” (Jeneva, Ch Eggi- 
mann, 1899. 

+• “ Ueber den Einfiuss des I’arsisinus luf das Judenaim ” Haarlem, 1898. 

% This IS what we expresseil almost in the same terms (Kei'ue de PUtstotre des 
Mehgtons. 1884. I , p. 322). 

§ Loyvain, Istas, 1899. 
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ment. These are, indeed, the mam results which he arrives at, all the 
Biblical documents affirming the unique place of worship, the distinction 
between priests and Levites, ami the unuiue office of the High Priest. 
It is, as one may perceive, the tniduional mterjiretation established by a 
method which possesses only the ajjiiearaiiie of being scientific. 

In the Old Testament and Jeviisli Xpocryphal liteiature we draw itten- 
tion to the sixth volume ret enlK published, “ Sk.i//en und Voraibeiten,” 
by Wellhausen,* a series of notes and remarks ujion the J’salras, on 
Islam, the expression » r/os toc at'iifionrur, Apfnal}plic literature, and 
several categoties of iiiegiilar veibs in Hrbicw 

The Book ol jubilee has bei.n made the subject of a reinaikablc mcpiiry 
by W hinuer, }• in whnh he ad\ocates an erroneous thesis of the origin 
and anii-l’aulinian tendency of tins Apocaljjise i 

The iiijpoitant jiublieatiun ol the (leiman translation of the Ajiociypha 
and the I'seudejagraph) of tire < )ld 'I'estaniLnl, h) Kaut/'ah,|. will be of 
great service 'Pile jiief.n e to eac h volume, its tianslation, and the c opious 
notes eluc idating the text with which eaeh is .at c ompanied, reminds one 
of that maivelloiis work, “ The Tianslation ot the Olsl Testament,’’ by the 
same scholai, and whn h cannot be prais-al ti>o liiul'h '■ 

'I'he Apoc rypha which lia\e, up to the piest nl, appt .ned (ihi^ work is 
m t'ourse of publication) are III Ksdias, I , II , and III Maccabees, 
'robit, Judith, the 1 ’r.iver of Man.isseh, .laduions to Daniel, additions to 
Esthei, llarueh, lOpislle to jciennah, .ind ha c lesiastic us 

R. Basset continues the ver\ inieiestiiig publication of his Elhioi»ian 
Apocryphas, the last one jiiiblisheel (I \ ) l»t mg the Ajmcalypse of Ksdtas {| 
In the extiemielv good piefne winch jiret edes the tianslation of this 
volume, the leaiiitd (liieni.ilisi asseils ih it *his A[ oc .lUpse was wiitieii 
about the ye. i (j7, .it the .i< cession of Nei\a, and shows the influence 
which It exerc'ised down to the Knian, and even to (.'hristojilur 
Columbus 

Tm Ml'IUsM \Mi k\l!I!INiSM 

'I’he translation of b\ J de l’a\l\ and M A Neci.iskv, 

continues, I'.irt IV (clean and inn lean .iniin.ils, mixing meat and rnilk) 
has lecently appeared.*!! 1', U eie iuiann lias imblished an interesting and 
well c one Lived iiamjililet on the nliial slaughtering of animals aiiiong the 
Jew's, which toinmencis with a jirefac e by Prcjfesscir Strac k ** 

'Fhe autliuiitatiVL edition and the German tianslation cjf ihe 'I'almud of 
Babylon, bj La/aius (loldschinidt,! ! w'hicli we have alieady announced, 
aie being continued, and in.ikc jirogicss In a lew \eais hence, this pub- 

* liurlin, Ct Kcimei, iSctu 

t '* Das Buch iler Juhifaen I. T(.nil’uixl t’rsprung’’ .siuhlweisscjnlmrg (Ungarn), 
h. Singer, i8<jS 

t “ Die Apokiyphen uiid l’■.euck'plgl.lllhen ilcs A I " I'leihuigi 11 , Mohr, 1S98-99. 
S “ Die heilige Schnfi »lcs A. T " 2ie Ausg 1 leihurg i I>, Mohr, iSgb 
ll Bans, 1899. 

*1 Orleans, Michau, 1899 

“Das Srh.ichten ” Letpng, lliniichfc, 1891^ 
tt “I)er liabylonrsche Talmud ,'^33 niD^n.” Berlin, Calvary, 1897-99 ‘ 
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lication will be a valuable help to those who interest themselves in Tal¬ 
mudic studies. The edition is excellent, so fat as one can judge from a 
superficial examination, such a work deserves long and minute study. 
The following have appeared up to the present Vol I. (Berakhoth, 
/eraim, Schabbath), Vol 111 (Siikkah, Beca, Rosch-haschanah, Tinith, 
Megilla, Moed Katan) 

The publication is ann-mmed ti a])peai soon of an edition ot the 
I almud of Bal'jlon It will be a lomjdete text, acrompanied by Rashi’s 
commentary, and a I'leiich synihelu tianslation, by J. de I’axl), whose 
woiks on Rabbinical literaiuie wc have tm several occasions mentioned. 

In conclusion, vve have to announce .in important work on the Targuni 
of the Saniaiitan PentaleiK h, b> 1 ’ Raide.* 

Svui \< , M \N|i 1 \N. 

\ new Syiiai giammai has ajijicared, by C Brockelmaim,t the author 
of that LXi ellcnr work, tin. “ 1 exi<-in Sjii.k um,” w'huh we have alreaiiy 
rei ommerulisl to our readeisXii foniier Kepoits 

I’his giaininai lei oinim ndi uself iiy its (Icarness and preciseness 
Hiving mv self jiiibh'^hcd shoii gi.uiiniais ot Hi brew, .\ramau, and Arabic, 
1 know b^ experience how diltn nil it ii to be i leal when the iheoiy ot a 
langu.ige is rcilinid to a iiuninnini it .dsn leiomincnds itselt by ihe 
rhoici and wi alth ot its < hiestoinathv. ]itinted in tliiee tvpes— Jacobite, 
hslr.ingelo, Xesloiian I he advantages ot this new grammar appear to 
me sutt'n lently gte it to considei its intiouiu lion in I’nive'lsitj teaching a 
leal jirogiess I toi ni\ pvrl intend to in.ike use of it lor niv own tuition. 

.Mand.ean studies aie enriched b) a juiblu afion, vvoithv ol all jiraisc, on 
‘‘'Ihe Matid.e.in Insciiptious of t’u[is fioni Khoiiabii ’(text, tianslation, 
and comnientaiv), by Tognon | khouabir, mi the light li.ink of the 
•Riiphiales, IS sitii.itcd about littv-fi.i. kilonulres to the noith-wcst of 
Wusejjib 'riie tups, toveied with m.tgual inst iijitions, seem to date 
from the first renturv of thi Jlegii.i 

* 

Isl.VM. 

Under the title tif “ Ihilletin IJibliogiajihniue tie 1 ’lslam Alaghnbin,’',^ 
Mr E I >outte, I’lofessor at the ('ullege of 'I'lemeen (Algen.i), has 
originated the public ation ot a vtry useful Islamic bibhograiihy. The 
title of the work docs not give a very exact idea of its contents, the .scope 
of which extends verj much bejond the region of the Maghiib 'I'he 
author, in our opinion, would have done better bv simply calling it 
“ Bibliograjihy of Islam In it ho reviews the general works upon Islam, 
books of ilogmaticb, history, science, Miisulman laws, books, pamphlets, 
and articles on the Islamic propaganda, Arab moials, the folk-lore of 
Northern Africa, travels in Aluliamniadan rountiios, Arabic works written 
by Musulmans, the study of the Arabic and Beiber languages and 
literatures, etc. 

Texlltritische und lexikahschc Beneikungen zum Samantanischen Pentateueb- 
targum.” Leipzig, Ilarrassowitz, 189b 

, 1 * " Syrische Grammatik.” Berlin, Keuther und Reicharil, 1899 
J Pans, Welter, 1898. 

§ Oran, P'ouque, 1899. 
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What constitutes the great merit of Doutle’s work is that he judiciously 
g’ves us an idea of the value of the greater part of the books which *he 
>'>entions Tt is this double (hira< ter whuh makes his bulletin so valuable 
to all those who interest themselves in the numerous and varied questions 
relating to Islatmsm. We note in c onnei'tion with this that French 
Algeria is becoming moie and more an impoilant centre for Arabic and 
Islamic research 

Amongst the statistical publications quoted by E Iioutt^ is a census of 
the Musulmans of the world, taken fiorn the Rtvtte de fIslam (1897, 
|>. 113),* showing that there are moii. than 282,000.000 followers of 
Muhammad. In a lecenl article in the Oritnlahsiischc J liter at ur-Zfitun^ 
(iSgc}, Janu.iry 15),'! the tot.il numlier of Musulinins is given as 
260,000,000 Unfortunately, neither of the aiticlcs indicates the source 
Ironi w’liK h these statistics wetc jjrocuied In the course of the rcsearclies 
that I have made on tin-, subject, ai cording to olfic lal Isngli^h, I'lcnch, 
and othei documents and «ln)lomalic intoimition, in 188^ {Revut de 
VIltsfotre de"! Rehf:^toH\) .xnA in iSc;o<“ 1 a I^ro|iagandc (’hrctimne ct scs 
Adversaires Musulmans ")J w'o believed tliat ihi'ie ws-ie 150,000,000 to 
175,000,000 of Musulmans, and that, m any c'ase, then number did nc)i 
reach 200,000,000 It would be saiisfai lorj to have piecisc informaticjii 
on this point 

In Wellhanscn's^ book, w'hich w'e have lefericd to, there is a long anci 
important essay entitled ‘‘ Frolegoinena to the most \ntique History of 
Islam.’’ 'Fhe eminent Orientalist enters thciein on several points in the 
history of the early day- of the H>-gna, a<c ending to 1 aban, and the 
chief authoiity of this writer for the era of the four first khalifas, namely, 
Saif ben Umar 

We may also annonme the follow'ing three small trams by V. ('haiivin, 
all of them instinctive, esjiec lallv the Iasi “ Abon Nioiiie el Abou 
Nioutini',’’'| “'i'aw addi )nd< , ciu la l)uu esr lave,”*l “ Henueu* it les nnlle 
et une Nulls "**■ In regard to the last theme, t'hauvin com hides b> saying 
that if It is ccitain that Homer was known in the Arabian East tsee the 
episode of Sinbad the Jsailor during his thud vovage), llien nothing 
prevents the jiu sumption that lie h.is been tiaiislateil into Arabic 

Ue have resetVml foi our final nenn e the most important work, “ Le 
Maroc Inccmnu,"! t bv A. Moulieras, Professor of the Public: Chair of 
Arabic at Oian 

When this bulkv work (consisting of more Ilian a thousand jrages in 
octavo) re.-iched xnc, 1 w.ib jiartn ulaily well piejiared to peruse it, as 
indeed I was about to ]>eruse, can the one hand, the description of the 
Maghrib countiy (s_ijSuJl jOu of Abulfeda, and on the other, the very 

* l‘ar»». • 

+ Berlin 

J In /f’ Pioteslant, Pan-, 1890. 

§ “ Sku2en und Vnraiheiten.' 

11 Liege, 189S (Wa/Za/i/j) 

H Liege, i8«)9 {Le Mouvement] 

** Louvain, 1899 {A/ustt Jietffc). 

tt Oran and Pans, A. Challamel, 1895 (Vol. I ), and 1899 (Vol. II.). 
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interesting book of P. de la Martmifere on “ Morocco: Journeys in the 
Kipgdom of Fez and to the Court of Mulai Hassan.”* 

A. Moulieras is an enthusiast of the Arabic world his book, written con 
amore, proves it on every j>age. The thought of blaming him ft>r it is far 
from me, because the Arabic world and its language has for me, as for 
him, a perfect fast ination, hor a long time the author had contemplated 
a tour of exploration m mysterious Morocco, "which his piofound know¬ 
ledge of Arabic and llerber \\ould have fitted him above all others to 
undertake C'lrciimstances, however, preventing him from realizing his 
project, he jirofited b> his exccjitional situation at Oran to interrogate native 
travellers passing thioiigh Oran from Moroito Amongst these tiavellers, 
there was one whose tonfnlence he game d, and tiom wdiom he obtained a 
fund of valuable intormation 'I'his traveller w'as an Algerian Musulman 
named Muhaminad bin 'l.iyyeb, who foi tw’entv-two ytars—from JS72 to 
iSo3- -had travelled over the noith of Morocco, and who is travelling 
theie still 'I’o be able to go anywhere, Muhammad feigne«l insanity, and 
knew just when he should pass as such and such of a Moroctan tribe, or 
a Jew, etc 

Moulieras’s work is romjjTised in two jiarts, accompanied by uni»ublished 
majis, VI/ , (i) exploration of the Rif . (2) e\j)loration of Jebala (Northern 
Morocco) There art ically, in this work, two dislinrt parts, although con¬ 
stantly mixed iij) in tlie tdiling (1) the account f)f the jnuiney of Muham¬ 
mad, which by reason of the extraonlinary adventures he relates, is a real 
romance, an<l (2) the scientific jiart, which deals with every jiussible 
subject 1 elating to Morof CO 'Fhe order followed is that of the tribes of 
Rit and Jebala. In respect to each tribe, w’e obtain an abundance of 
infonnalion of cverv kind— geography, histoiy, coinmene, industry, agri¬ 
culture, mines, morals, leligion, jiohtics, jxijmlation, administration, etc. 
The result is that the work .altogether jiossessc's the (h.ii.uler of an en- 
cyclojiedi.i “ Le Maroc Intonnu ” of Alouhtras is ihe encyclopedia of 
Northern Morocco What ajijiears to ns most reniaikable in this book, 
which has entailed on its author an immense labour, is the geographical 
part (the author estimates the total jiojiulation of Morocco at 24,000,000 
or 25,000,000 of inhabitants) Moulieras was right in entitling his work 
“ Maroc Inconnu,” be* ause one may search elsewhere in vain for the 
mass of information therein contained We ccmgr.itulate the author, 
w’hose book will be indispensable to those who interest themselves in 
Morocco and Moroccan cpiestions He has justified by his work the 
Arabic proverb which he has jilaced at the beginning of his book . 

“ The earth is a peacock, Morocco is its tail ” 


Lonilon, \\ hittaker, 1889 
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TWENTY-FOURTH REVIEW ON THE 

SACRED BOOKS OF TIIE EAST” SERIES. 

CLARENDON I’RESS, OXFORD 

VOL. XXXL—THE OATHAS OF ZOROASTER IN METRE AND 
RHYTHM. WITH AN ENGLISH LITER\ 1 . RENDERING. 

ID MN ui I HI Zivi>-Amsia 

1!\ }*U()FE.SS()K L\\\ULN< F MILLS, im. i.mukp 

An iKii'Ai’n* struggles and pra>eis lor cnainpions and dcfendtis 

1 'I’he rhajrter divides itself quite natiiiall> . i 4 belong logetliei . 
then 5 .md 6 . 7 seems duselj tonntiUd , then follow S 12 A struggle 
IS evidently at hand, whethe'r the same as that to whieii allusion is inoie 
once m.ide, by inntation as in V 31, 18, with anxious t'xpectation as 
in V 44, 15, i(>, or as if in a sense of vietoij as in Y 45, i, or ol dete-at as 
in Y, 40, 1, IS difficult or lathei, iinpossifile to deleimine J 5 ut with the 
st?0|>he*s or, as we are iiioie ariustomed to heai, wilh tin \eises 10, ii, 12 
in view', together with the dispiiited Y 49, 1, we shall say at once that if 
this verse was intended to be connected with tliein, an armed struggle 
had been exiiccted, whether the decisive one, or not, we need not say 
The saint, that is to say, the ])ioiis adherent to the holy constitution of 
the religious Sute, whatever may have lieen the result of lh«' immediate 
preliminarj struggles, is encouraged by a view of the end 

2. But the bunlened worshipper naves still further reassurance befoie 
the “ storms of battle” come once more upon him 

3 For little as the assurances of Ahura are valued by the heretic, to 
the man who understands the true relations, what Ahura declares 1 >) means 
of His inspired piophets, the announcers of the mysterious doctrines, this 
IS of all things best, he needs not “ ask” as elsewheie (see Y 31, 17). 

4. And whoever w'ould hope for spiritual growth and purity must turn 
his mind to that word of the Deity, and pursue its teachings faithfully , 
and so at last his fears w’lll vanisii, foi his doubts w'lll disappear. 

5. This verse seems to be a prayer to Aiamaiti; “when the long 
struggles shall have found their issues , and the one jiarty or the other 
wins the day, let not that party be the tvil alliance with its monarch. 
For if the government is set uj) and earned on w’lth all the prescribed 
ceremonial and moral exactness of the wise Chisti, if men w'ho toil for 
ihe sacred kine and with the virtue of those who cultivate her, hold the 
reins of power and can so repress the predatory raids on defenceless, as 
well as on unoffending victims, then no gift of .\hura, since the tribes 
became a nation, could be looked upon as a greater, or as so gre.at a 
blessing, as the correct Authority and the holy Order of the Law'." 

7. Urging the armed overthrow of the spirit of Rapine in accordan<?e 
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with the Kine’s complaint (Y- 29, i), he exhorts the armed masses to 
en^getic and offensive valour. 

8. He then vehemently, although not rhetorically, asks how he may 
use the proper prayeis to i.illy the needed coadjutors among the chiefs 
(Y 46, 9) to carry on the stiuggle. 

9 Again he utteis a rrv foi relief in his suspense, and of entreaty for 
ligHt as to the rewards which did not concern this life for its own sake 
(\erse i) merely oi chieflj, but which were sjuiitual blessings received 
here in preparation for the spiritual world 

10 “When,” he asks as one among similar cpiestions four times 
repeated, “ when shall the ideal men ajipear whose thoughtful plans 
(Y 46, 3) shall diive hence the polluted schemes of the false priests and 
iht tyrants ’’ (\ 40, 1) ? , (ii) and “ when sh.ill Aramaiti, the kindly i>iet) 
of home, appt.ir^ she whfi, likt the earth, spreads pastures for the peaceful 
Kine . when shall she appc.ir with holv Khshathra ? (later well called an 
angel or Aichangid), the personified Atithoiit) of (lod over home and 
suite, without whiih an an.xrc h\ as bad as that of the evil authority 
(\crse 5) might 1 onlimie oi n'liir”. and “who w.is the c hampion-chief 
who would eive them ]»eac>‘ through hlood” (V' i6 4 , qcj, rjl 

11 In a word “to whom as to the coidjutois ot such a leader, would 
the light of reason, and the true, faitli come to inspite and to guide them?” 

12 Thete was but one only < lass of hiinian w.unors whom he would 
thus match against that Hemon of fmious Rapine (\erse 0) toward whom 
the tvil on their jiait, at their fust creation iiislied as to their leader 
(Y 30, f)) , and these w'ere tlie savioiii Saoshyants, the viceiegents of the 
Iminoilals u\»on oaith,thf religious pi met s Vislil.ispa, Jamasp.i, Krashaoshtra, 
.ind with them, as the gOMltst .iniona thc-iii all, he w’ho was, with much pro¬ 
bability the sjreaker, err composer of the passage, th it is to say, the Ratu 
apjiointed by .\hiiia for the Kine (V 2(», b) and foi men, /arathushlra 
Spit.ima, e'lsewhoie and later c tiled with h\])eil)ole the “ first tiller, warrior, 
and priest ” 


YASNA XLVIll. 

/hifcs uf^'tciofy 

If he* with Asha’s deeds 
shall slay [ the Lie-Hiuj, 

When that once called deeeit 
our lot j t shall really be. 

In dealiih ss life foi saints, 
cursed for faithless , 

With blessings t.iis 
shall swell, 

praise, Loid, to Thee- 
* The commander of the i'arathu^htrl.'ln foices 

t So stand^ the test; ami my t .ncndatioii is solely 111 response ter doubts as to the 
genuineness of such a too significant idea. 
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suspense 

Tell me, then, Lord, 

what Thou ] «*o well ]>erceivest 
Ere my war’s crises 

shall I fully come on , 

Shall the Law’s ranks 

m iiuth j smile down the sinners, 

]<or so life’s crowning 
deed 

for us IS won ' 
the stiihe 

Ves, to the enlightened one 
IS that I best of dot trines 
Whuh the beneficent 

through Asha’s law' hath taught, 

Holy he knoweth the 

liid truth's I full rcvealers, 

Ma/da, Thy servant 
through 

(Jood Mind’s keen thought. 

tht future goal 

He who will bend his mind 

on both I the good and evil. 

With Asha’s truth 

his lot, fulfilling VOW’S will cast. 

His soul will join 

lor aye j liehevers in fnendshij), 

And in 'I’hy know’ledge 
stand 

complete at last • 
tnatatwns 

Ves, may, our rulers win ' . . 

jon t}rants, never’ . . . 

With well-planned 

tactic I deeds, O holy zeal, 

Saving their offspring* 

to saints, t) thou best one ; 

For herds be work 
well done, 

and send them weal! 

• Or “hallowing to flielievingl man the he.st things for generation," ue, “Ibr 
increase of all living values" ; according to tradition the best things “after birth.” 
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For they will give us, 

Lord, safe homes and power, 
Long lasting strength, 

good men*, freedom from strife; 
For Kine He grew 

with skill, faultless the pastures 
Ma/da in birth 
of all 

primeval life ' 


niar 

Down then be Raider cast, 
against Fury I smile ye • 

Ve who at good men’s* 

si<ie, holding would share 
That help} w’hose 

holy bond | bindeth the righteous , 
For him within Thine 
house 

that help I’ll bear > 
the means 

Which IS indeed the prayer 

to bring on. Thy good ruler. 

Which tan Thy blessings 
goal for us attain ? 

How shall I seek 

the men marked-out as heljiers. 
While I 1 Thy ptople’s 
cause 

fuither to gain ? 

sitsj>enst {once more). 

Aye, shall I know' 

if aught I for me Ye govern 
By Thy just law 

o’er what | most doth appal ?§ 
Aright for |oy to me 

show I good men’&ii favour, 

Let 'I’hy true prophet 
hnd 

how' blessings fall > 


* Lit. “ good mind ” 
i* Aeshma the wrath-demon ol the raid. 

Or “shcjter,” or some similar element favoutmg the holy people. 

Over some vital interest, nr threatening calamity; as to what it may have been, see 
the verbatim and the commentarj. 

. II So, for safety ; lit., “the good mind’s” . . . 

THIRD SERIES. VOL. VIII. 
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who shall help 

Yes, when shall come 

the men | best skilled for action ? 
When drive they hence 

This soil I of frenzied seer ? 

With whose foul rites 

the Karp | murdVous would rob us, 
And by whose 
oracle 

tyrants are here ? 

Aye, when shall come 

keen zeal ] with legal Order, 

Giving through government 

rich pastures, blest homes > , 

Who rest from 

blood-stained j mBdel wins us ? , 

To whom shall 
civic skill 

from good men come ? 

the men 

Yea, such shall be, 

O Lord, this land’s prince-saviours, 
Who in Thy people’s 

Faith I shall firm abide, 

With Asha’s rites 

fulfilled, guarding each statute, 

Set against murder’s 
raid 

stemming its tide ! 
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For facility of reference we publish with some of our quarterly reviews of 
one or mbre of “ The Sacred Books of the East ” Series, a complete list of them, 
brought up to date, which we hope our readers and Oriental scholars generally will 
consider to be a useful addition. The Series now stands as follows (ist July, 1899): 

THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST.* 

(Translated by various Oriental Scholats, and edited by the Rt. Hon. F. Max Muller.) 


First Senes, Vols. I —XXIV^ 8vo, (.luth. 

Vol. 1 The Upanishads Translated by F. Max. 
MCi I PB Part I SeL'Bid Lditiun los 6 d 

Vol. IT. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as 

taught in th« SclionK of Ai>.istamba, Oaiitama. V&sish- 
iha, and Iiaiidht\ nil 1 ranslued hy Okoki. HLER 
Part I Sf' nid Kditiun los till 

Vol III The Sacred Hooks of China The 
Testsid Liiiiliiciiiiioiii 1 raiislated liy James Lecioe 
P an 1 I - (111 

Vol. IV. The /.end-A\esla Part I. The Vcn- 
dulil 1 ).iiisl.itrd li\ James Dakmpsi El FR Srroiid 
edition I IS 

Vol V The Pahlavi Texts, Translated by li. 

W Wfsi Parti ns Ml 

^ols. VI and IX The Qur’an Tianslated by 
E H Paimek 2IS 

Vol. VII The Institutes of Vish«u Translated 
by Junes Imiv los Ml 

Vol VIIT The Bhai>avadi^ta, with The Sanat- 

smifativa, and I he Xiiuitit i 1 lanslated liv K ^siiiN vi i> 
Trimhae ll'lANi, Stionil and Rinsed p^dition. 
los 6d 

Vol. X The rihammajiada, transhted from PAIi 
byF Max Mi’liih . .indTheSiitta Ni| ila, transLued 
from Pall hyV F susiuii i , liemg Canniiical Rnoksof 
the Buddhists Sis i.nil lalituiii ms Ad 

Vol. XI. Ituddhisi Siittas Translated from Pali 

hy r W Rhys nsvins ms sd 

Vol. XII The Vatn|).itha-I)r.ihin.iffa, according 
to the I'exi Ilf till M,iilh\am1ina Schnul Traiislatid 
hy JmillsP2iii,i UNI. Pirt I Rooks I.and II ns hd 

Vol. XIII Vin.u.i 'lexts TransKated from 
the Plti by 1 ' \V Rins Iisvitis and Hermann Oi- 

IISNHFRl, P.llt I IDS MI 

Vol XIV. The Sacreil Laws o*’ the Aryas, as 

taught in the Si hnulsof Apastaiiilia.d.iiitama, VasishMa 
and Haiidh.li ana 1 rar.iated u> tlaiiRG BdiiiER 
Part 11 los lid 

Vol. X\^ The Upanishads Translated by F 
Max MVller Part II los 6d 
Vol. XVI. The Sacred Books of China The 
Texts of Confiii lanism Translated by Jambs Lsgof 
Part II Ins 6d 

Vol. XVIT. Vinaya Texts. Translated from 
Pfili by r W Kiivs UsviDsand Hermann Olubn* 
BERG Part 11 tos 6 d 

Vol. XVIII. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. 

W West Part II las 6 d 
Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho hing-tsan-king. A Life 

of Buddha b> Arvaghosha Bodnisattva, translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese h> Dharmaraksha, a i> 420 , and 
from Chinese into Eiighiih by Samuel Beal ios 5d 

Vol, XX. Vinaya Texts. Translated from P 4 li 
^T. W Rhys Davius and Hermann Oidenbexg. 
Part III, IOS 6 d 

Vol. XXL The Saddharma-pu«</arika ; or, the 
l«tus of the True Law. Translated by H Kern 
las 6d 

Vol. XXIT. paina-SAtras. Translated from 
Pi^ritby Hermann Jacobi Parti ios. 6d 
Vol. XXIII. The Zend-Avesta. Part IT. Trans¬ 
lated by Ja-Res Darmestbtbr. loa. 6 d 
” s * Published at the C 


Vol. XXI\^ Pahlavi Texts Translated by E. 
W West Part III los fid 

Second Senes, Vols XXV.—XLIX. 8vo, 
cloth 

Vnl XXV Manu. Translated by Gborg 

Rl III JIS 

Vol WVI The xVatapatha-Tirahniaifa Trans¬ 
lated liy J(o i us Lo(«hi l^r• Part n Rouk& 111. and 
)V I2S 6<i 

Vols XXVH and XXVUI. The Sacred Books 
of China *1 hr 1 1 sis nf Confucianism Translated by 
Iames I.ri.(.r l',irtslll and IV' ajs 

Vols XXIX and X.XX. The Gnliys Sfltras. 

Kults of Vfrilii llnmestic Csrcmunies Trinsiated by 
Hermann (li dsniii m. 

Pirts 1 ,ind II las fid each 

Vol X\\I Thc/end-Avest.i Part III Tram- 

lUcdUy L H Mills us 5 d 

Vol XXXII Ve.hc Hymns Partfc Translated 

hj K Max Mi 11 fr iHs fid 

Vol. XXXUI The Minor Law-Books. Trans- 
1 ited hy Jt.i tus Jiii 1 v Part 1 Ndrada, Brrhaspatl. 
IOS fid 

Vol. XXXIV. TheVedanta..Sutras, with 5 ankar»’s 
Commrnlaii Iranslated hy G Thibaut. Part I. 

IIS Ml 

Vol. XXXV The Questions of King Milinda. 
P irt I Ti uisKk d friiin iht P.Ui by T W Rhts 
IlAViiis m. fill 

Vol X.XXVI The Questions of King Milinda. 
P.xri II I's fill 

Vol. XXX\ II P.ihlavi Texts Part IV. Trans¬ 
lated by E \V \Vi si iss 

Vol XXXVllI The Veiianla-Sfitras. With 
Index to Parts I and II Translated by A. 
Ihihaut I'.Mt II 12s 6d 

Vols XXXIX and XL The Sacred Books of 
China 1 In. 1 exts ul IMoism Iranslated by James 
Lf(.(.l 2 is 

Vol. XLI. Sata|>atha ■ Br&hmana. Part III. 
Translated bv Jui ii's Egi.eling las fid 

Vol XLII Hymns of the Atharva-veda. Trans¬ 
lated by M Bliiom FIELD ars 

Vol. XLIII. The 5 atapatha-Brahma»a. Part IV. 
Translated by Jui 11 s Eggelini, las. fid. 

Vol XLIV. Satapatha-BrdhmaMa. Part V. 

[/» ike Press ) 

Vol. XLV. Tlie (! 7 aina-Satras. Translated from 
Prtkm by Hhemann Jacobi Part II 12s. fid. 

Vol. XLVI Vedic Hymns Part 11 . Trans¬ 
lated by Hermann Oldenberg. 14s 

Vol. XLVH Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. 
W West Part V 8s fid. 

Vol XLVIII Ramanu«a’s Wbhishya. Trans¬ 
lated bv A Thibaiii. [Ih Pre^rahem \ 

Vol XLIX. Buddhist Mahdyatia Text. Buddha- 
ilarita, translated by E. B CiiwELt Sukhdvatt-vydha. 
VacraMAMdik^, etc , translated by F Max MOllbr, 
kmid^r-Uhyana-Sdtra, translated by J Takakwu. 

rendon Presa, Oxford. 
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THE LANDLORD AND POLITICAL TENURES 
OF GUJARAT AND WESTERN INDIA.—IV. 

By B. H. Baden-Powkll, m.a., c.i.e., f.r.s.e., m.r.a.s. 

Landlord Tenukls jn British Districts. 

It now only lemains to consider the tenures of the British districts, 
which for the most part were the original “ Khalsa ” territory of the 
former rulers In the first jilace, it is im[)ortant to remember that in former 
dayi these districts were covered by a complete network of Rajput chiefships. 
Lands were possessed in exactly the same w'ay, and exactly on the same 
grounds of conquest, grant, or hereditary right, as the “ political ’’ districts 
above noticed. But the Government of the time annexed the tetrilory, and 
destroyed the independence of the overlords. Often it ejected them 
altogether, and brought the villages into diiect relation with the .State In 
some cases it left the original chiefs with a fragment of their jK)ssessions 
as free-holders, or gave them the (losition of “ t.ilukdar,'’ which meant one 
thii^ in the Moslem Governor’s mind, and ijuite anolhei in tliai of the , 
hereditary Rajput bhumiya or grasiya. We have to note the condition 
and legal tenure of the different estates as they now api>ear, and notice how 
the princi[)les of the Bombay Revenue .Administration operated in modifying 
the title on which they are held 

The “landlord” tenures (which pay revenue) in the British districts of 
Gujarat, and are ilistmguished in the statistical tables, are tlie Talukdaii, 
MeWtlsi, and Udhadj.Tmabandi. These apparently are refolded separately 
solely because the (roveniment revenue is assessed differenily in each 
Two other kinds of landlord tenure, however, exist, callt'd Maliki ” 
and “Kasb.lti,” which are not separately shown. The re.ison why 1 begin 
with this string of unfamili.Tr names will soon be apparent. From a purely 
“tenure” point of view, some of these estates were in origin, and all are 
in effect, of exactly the s.ime kind. The first two are siinpij the relics of 
those Rajput or Koli chiefs’ estates, the growth and misfortunes of which 
have .been deseribed The third is not a special tenute of any kind: any 
proprietary estate may come under this designation, by the fact of its having 
a fixed assessment- -generally at a somewhat favourable rate, and not assessed 
on the usual jilan of soil valuation, but in a lump sum on the basis of the 
former customarj amojunt I’he “ Kasbiiti” was a Moslem grant originally 
of a revenue-lease, which (as usual) became proprietary ; Maliki, again, 
is the name of a regular proprietary grant (Moslem), which, however, 
underw'ent a certain dissolution only in recent times 'I'he distinction 
really was perpetuated on grounds which are interesting, since they result 
from the Bombay theory of revenue administration as distinct from that of 
Bengal . 

In July, i8c> 4, I published in this Revtmi a paper showing that the early 
Hindu law, as well as the genuine Muhammadan junsprudencev knew 
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nothing of the claim of the King or Emperor to be owner of all land— 
occupied as well as waste—in his dominions. But both contained the 
germs of a theory of right by comiuest which easily led to such a claim 
being developed, ami by the time Biitish rule began in Bengal or (some 
50 years later) in Bombay, the Rajas, Thakurs, Nawabs, and others, who 
had become independent, had, one and all, asseited tind acted on the 
principle that by con«juest (or otheiw'ise) they 7 ivrt' the soil-owners 

When ].oid (.'ornvvallis came out to settle the rcvenue-administratii>n of 
Bengal, this jirinciiile appeareil to him highly objectionable He wished 
that the “ estates ” should everyw'here, if possible, be held by private land¬ 
lords—subject onl) to the revenue-payment and to a state hen on the land 
as bocuiit) fwr Its recovery. Accordingly the Gi>vetnor-(ieneral issued, 
throughout Bengal, grants of title to thoae ]»ers<uis vviio were considered 
best (jualified to be called owmers The Goveimnent was then no longer 
the general landlord , it retained only such lands as were waste and un- 
occujued, or such lands as had no other owners, 01 for whicli no one w’ould 
undeitake the res[i(jnsibilit> to paj the revenue In all other cases the 
iheoiy tjf “ (lovcrmiient lands” or Government being owner, was at an end 
The same j>nnciple fin a sninewhat different form) naturally prevailed in 
later years wlien the N W. Provinces were ac<|uired \ certain numbei 
of great landlords were found and acknowledged but in the majority of 
cases the lands were owned by gioujis of co-shaieis oi joint owners, forming 
village f <mmiiinities And here the formal ownership of the village was 
lecogniscd as residing in the jointly responsible body whu h engaged 
(through Its lejucsenlative Headmen) to pay the revenue But the theory of 
Governmeni owncishij) was eiiually at an end It resulted also from this 
desire (in Btngal) to tiansfer the si>il-owncTshi|) to considi lable hndlords, 
or to joint Ix'dics, that the idea of the nc< cssitv (foi admmistr.itive purposes) 
of a middhmiin between the host ot actual possessors and cultivators and 
the State, grew .so stiong under the Bengal system in early times. If there 
was no pioiuietor, then a revenue-engagement must be taken fioin a middle¬ 
man or “farmer” of some kind, whose position was not fiirthei defined 
than by calling h'ni the “holder of the settlement.”* 

In Bomisw the Government never adoiited this Bengal policy, nor did it 
repudiate the pcjsition of owner-in-chief of the entire soil which it derived 
by succession to the Moslem and Mahratha Governments On the contrary. 

It was inclined rather to insist on the title, because (if foi no other reason) 
It gave a /oius standi from w'hich to secure the hereditary and transferable 
“ occupancy ” tenure of the cultivating raiyatt, while leaving them the 
option of relincjuishmg land if they could no^ make it pay In consequence 
a special method of survey, valuation, and land-admimsrration was devised. 

By the time the long jreriod of the retention of experimental (and old 
native) methods of revenue management came to an end, Munro, in 
Madras, had finally effecied the triumph of the “ laiyatwari ” system , and 
the adoption of similar principles m Bombay was secured. Under such a 

* The necessity of the middleman (especially where, as in Bengal, there was no 
Cadastral Survey) arose from the belief that ii was impossible to manage and deal with 
the mass of peasant holders of lands direct. 
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system (putting aside exceptional cases of local ZamindHrs and Chiefs), the 
Government officers allow no “ middleman,” but deal with each raiyat 
direct. The holdings are surveyed in unalterable blocks or compartments, 
each is assessed on its own merits, and each holder has to pay his 
own separate revenue. The occupier, though he may relinquish his privilege, 
is permanent “occupant ” as long as he makes no default; but Government 
remnns the owner. The only general exception is where ihe land has been 
recognised as “inam ”—that is, is held on one of the many forms of exemp¬ 
tion from revenue-payment, for service, charitable, or religious purposes, 
etc. The holders of “ mam ” always own the land ,* so that if a State- 
rent or revenue is not leviable (or if only some fixod annual fee is taken, 
which does not materially alter the case), liovernment has no further interest, 
as landlord, in the holding —the land is “alienated ” In all other rases, 
the ordinary villages of mtyats undei their IMtel or headman, are “ tlovern- 
ment villages ” Wnen therefore, in Gujarat there were certain estates or 
overlord intcnests whicli weie not “alienated "lands, and yet lould not be 
Heated exactly like “ Governmeiit villages,’’ 01 groups of such, ei'trvdtfeteHi'e 
as to the mode m which tlie paituular estate was dealt with--whether it 
was subjected to survey and assessment or not, w’hether the assessment 
was m the lump, or legularly made from field to field . whether the Govern- , 
ment could interfere to manage the estate so as to free it from debt, 
w hether it introduced \ illage-accountants or not—gave ground for rer koning 
a different form of tenure to be shown in the revenue-records. Hut they 
were still regarded as—in some sense—“ Government lands,” because they 
paid revenue to the Treasury Had these estates been m the N.W. I’rovinces, 
they would have at once been demarcated en Idoc, and only such interior 
survey of villages made as was necessary ; the re\enue would have been 
.nssessed uniformly in one sum for the whole, on the basis of a certain 
pioportion of the calculated total icntal profits the chief would have 
signed an engagement as “ landlord,’’and would have been so recorded. 

If there weie sub shaiC'-, the co-sharers would have been protected by 
record, as to the extent and locale of each share, and the proportion of the 
revenue-total each was liable for t 

In Iloiubay the earlier idea that the Talukdars were temporary lease¬ 
holders of Government lands had a great influence It was partly due to 
the designation given by the Moslem rulers, expressive of the fact that the 

* It wouUl take nie away frum the object of this paper to explain why thii is so for 
in Bengal and ihe N \V I’rn\ince‘ it by no means always happened that the enjoyer of 
I he revenue-privilege w.is alsu ownei of the land, though he became so, by gradual 
growth, in certain instances 

t When (as usually in liui.u.itl the original estate had been actually jiartitioned into a 
number of shares consisting t.-ith of a single village, and even each village had its own 
liody of sub-sharers, it would Inse been (in die N.W Provinces) a question of fad whether 
any principal chief retained a general title over the whole estate ; if he had, he would 
have l>cen landlonl, and a ‘'sub-settlement” would have been made with the villages, 
show ing what each was to pay to the State and to the TfUukd&r. If such overlord nght 
appe.'ired rather shadowy, the Talukdar might have received a certain cash allowance— 
so much per cent of the- Revenue—but the villages would have been treated as so many 
indejiendent joint-bodies, in direct relation, as joint-proprietors and revenu9-payers, 
wnth the State • 
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estates were in a state of dependence (ta’alluq). Bot there was another 
reasoQ. There is a certain ambiguity which has always attached to the use 
of the term “ lease ” in India: it may signify a legal document by which a 
'* tenant ” is empowered to hold land; but* it is also commonly used to 
signify an engagement to pay the land-revenue for a certain tract of land, 
which is entered into by the person who “ holds the settlement,” as the 
phrase is. Wherever that person is a contractor only, then the tenure is 
analogous (at any rate) to a leasehold under Government; but nhere (as 
in most cases) the person who engages for the revenue is the {de facto) 
owner of the land, “ lease ” simply means the revenue-engagement for the 
period of settlement, it has no effect on, or reference to, the landholder’s 
right or interest in the soil. 

It ha]>pened that, in Guiarat, the different classes of Talukdar, Mewasi, 
and Kasbclti, etc, were under various circumstances differently treated,* 
When the Hon Mountstuart Elphinstone became*(iovernor, he had some 
familiarity witli the Bengal provinces and under his orders in 1821-24 the 
distinctions alludeil to were abolished , the compulsorily introduced village 
accountants were withdrawn, and the fact that the Talukdars, Mewasi 
Chief*!, etc , were proprietors was recognised But it was still the custom 
to make the 'lalnkdars sign “leases”//^,, revenue-engagements) for the 
payments they had to make And these, moreover, were assessed at two- 
thirds of the “assets” or landlord-share of the produce.-f For some 30 
years the jiayments underwent no (hange but when in 1853 the system 
of “ survey-settlement ” became established and put in practice, the old 
feeling that such lands, not being “mam” or “alienated,” must be 
“Government” lands liable to detailed survey and assessment, revived, 
I should explain that the leases spoken of—though for some years they 
did not increase the demand—were only issued for a term of years; and 
it became the custom to take the opportunity of renewals, to adii clauses 
requiring this or that duty fiom the holder. and at last these documents 
were found to contain so many conditions and restrictions, that, as they 

* For example, the Chunwal estates had been placed under some special control in 
con«e'juence of the Chief's miscimduct in 1S19. The Kasbiitis <if Iiholka ha\e been 
vanouslv dealt with , sometimes village accountants were imposed, sometimes not The 
Mewast Chiefs again were nut included in the orders taking 70 per cent revenue presently 
spoken of, nor were they surveyed , their revenue was fixed in a lump sum on estimate 
of former payments, and so on Each kind of “tenure” was regarded as different, 
when the levenue-management was different. 

t It was originally the case in Bengal that 70 pei cent, was deemed a proper proportion 
to be paid to the State in connection with the older theory of the “ Zamindar ” as farmer 
of the revenue. But in the N W Provinces and elsewheie, when the real pioprietary 
character of the settlement-holders was recognised, the proportion was renuccu to 50 per 
cent. ; and even then the “ assets ” (or rental income) were so calculated that the revenue 
charge did not really amount to anything like one-half of the landlord’s actual receipts 
or profits. Only when the settlement was offered to a mere middleman contractor, it was 
still thought that to take 70 per cent, of the rents, and leave him 30 per cent, for his 
profit, ivas equitable. Such a rule was quite inapplicable to persons whose real proprietary 
connection with the land had been established for generations: and the Talukdars were 
certainly unjustly treated in being asked to pav so much—it was distinctly in derogation 
of their prescriptive ownership. 
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stood, they gave colour to, if they did not justify, the conclusion that the 
signatory landholders were mere “ lessees.” The character of the document 
had, in fact, changed from a mere revenue-engagement to one affecting the 
title. Of course the Talukdars did not understand what they were signing : 
strong in their justifiable belief m their long possession and their hereditary 
title as de facto owners (though their independent ruling position had long 
passed away), they signed vvhat was pul before them as a form required by 
the Administration The time soon came vrhen what with the pressure of 
the now regular revenue-demand, the paitition of iheir lands to afford sub¬ 
sistence to widows, cadets, and relations, and their own imiirovidence also, 
the “estates *' bei.tme hopelessly encumbered. The Civil Courts were then 
moved by the creditors to give decrees against them , and having regard 
to the historical and heitditary position of the holders, tht'y had no hesita¬ 
tion in treating the lands as the property of the debtois, and ordering them 
to be sold in execution IJut if, on the revenue oftiret’s theorj, the Taluk- 
dSrs w'ere only “lessees,” the land was not theirs, and could not be sold.* 
In this dilemma the Government law-officers weie ( orisiilted, and they very 
naturally as English lawyers, knowing nothing of the real origin, growth, 
and history of the tenures, or perhaps preferring the English-law view' of 
the matter, that a “lessee” could not dispute his landlord’s title, arrived 
at the conclusion—on the teiins of the leases themselves--that the lands 
were “Government” lands on a leasehold tenure! In 1862, Bombay 
Act VI. was passed with a view to adjust matters • it ai>plied only to the 
Grasiyu Chiefs or Talukdars of Ahmadabad. The |>ieamble to tins Act is 
curious: it w’as probably intended to cut the Ciordian knot. We can read 
between the lines the feeling that, though in the abstract, the conclusion as 
to the Talukdars being only lessees of State jiroperty might be (as indeed 
it was) historically untenable, and also under the circumstances (eg, Mr. 
Elphinstone’s orders of 1821) wholly ineciuitable, the fact remained that the 
holders harl long continued to put their names orseal.s, without objection, to 
“leases” containing certain terms ami the hardship of the case would 
disajipcar if the existence of the Ka.ses were made use of only to prevent 
the sale ol the lands, and (on certriin terms) to enable Government to 
declare, for the future, the full-ownership of the holders This, m effect, 
IS what was done. The Act sets forth that “ the talukdari estates are nmv% 

* ** Whole villages, and fields, were put up to auction,” says the author of the Ahmada- 
Md Gazetteer, “and knocked down foi a tnlle to the creditois tir their agents. . . If 
the Talukdur- weie only leaseholders, the cicilitor’s secuiii} was almost worthless. . . . 
If, on the other hand, the Tfilukdars wfre jiropnetcirs, their estates would be sold at 
nominal prices, and attempts of the buyers to take possession would probably end in a 
breach of the peace.” 

! It is interesting to observe that exactlv the same conclusion might have been formu¬ 
lated in Bengal—at least, in regard to all that class of Zamindurs who had held under the 
terms of the usual official sanad, which most certainly did not countenance the idea that 
the manager was the owner of the land But the Governor-General, determined on the 
policy of recognising private property, ignored the sanadi, and had regard to the de feato, 
hereditary, and (rt the time) long continued possession and virtual proprietary enjoyment, 
and declared the ZamindSrs full prdprietora In Bombay the influence of the principle 
that the Stale ought to be owner worked the other way. 

! The italics, of coarse, are mine. ' *■ 
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held only on leasehold tenure, terminable at the pleasuie of Government,” 
t^at therefore the lands “could not and cannot be lawfully charged, en¬ 
cumbered, or alienated.” It allows the estates to be taken under official 
management (for the purpose of freeing them from debt) for a period of 
not more than 20 years At the end of the term the estate is released, 
and “the Lilukdar shall be the absolute pioprietoi of his said landed-estate 
•as regards sucttssion to, and possession, management, and transfer of the 
same ” At fust the Trilukd.ir was protected from the consenucnces of this 
unrestricted projiert^ by getting him to enter into an exp.ress agreement 
that he would not alienate teveniio-pa) ing land The Iloinba) Act VI. of 
1862 (for A.hinat 1 rib.id) is superseded (in effeiti 1 >> Art VT of iS8S, which 
applies not only to the Talukdars of Ahmadabad, but also tu similar estates 
in Raira, IMnrh MahriK, and IJharoi h nor is it limited to “Talukdari” 
lands so railed, it includes the est.ite of an> 'I'h.lkur, Mewfisi Chief, or 
Kasbati, or one with the subordinate title «>f N.lik * so th.it all these estates 
are now legally on the same fooling They aie landhnd-estates, subject 
to the {layinent of revenue, like other estates elsewhere f No further 
proceedings tan be taken unrier the Act of iSda, but ailion must be under 
the >\rt of iSSS, and a Rei enue .Suuey tan now be lawfully made where 
requiieil , and r'ertain parts u( the Revenui Cotic (Ar t V of iS7y) apply: 
there is also a regular piorerlure for pntition 'Hie .\ct also expressly 
disables the owner from ahenaling any pa»t of the estate with effect beyond 
his own life-time except a special oHicial sanction has been obtained. 
('I’liis does not apply to those arrangements made lor liquidating debts 
under the Act of 1881, Sections 24, 28, etc 1 

It IS only necessary briefly to add that laws were afterwards made for the 
relief of estates in Kaiia, and liharoeh (only) first in 1871, then m 1877, 
and finally in iSSi { The litter {A< t X\I of 18S1) is still in force, the 
former Acts (all but certain provisions) being re[>ealed , 

'fhc'se reinaiks apply to those “ estates ” whuh the chiefs retained 
as “ 'falukdais,” “ Mewasis,” etc , but histoiica'ly we have to take account 
of certain remnants of estates once held, whirli it will be remembered 
weie “lesumed” under the Moslem {loverninenis, leaving only frag¬ 
ments under the denomination of "wdnia” lands some of them still 
remain , but are not reckoned (necessarily) as “ Talukdari ” estates. If they 
consist ot isolated fields, they merely become revenue-free or “mam” 
plots (on paMng a quit-rent). Sometimes they are in larger groups, probably 
paying a fixed tribute, and these may be distinguished as “ udhadjama- 
bandi ” lands Col. Anderson wrote in 1872-73, that it “w'as common to 
find one half of a village paying revenue, and the other “ wanta ’’—defined 
by some fixed boundary, such as a road or stream, the village site itself 
being also divided. No holder of “ wanta ” had any written title; the 

■ * The account given in Bombay Gazetteer, vol iv , was written, it should be remembered, 
before 1881. Neither the old nor the present Act says anything about primogeniture ; it 
IS a question of family and local custom 

t And that is calculated at 50 per cent of ‘he “assets ” 

t These Acts, for reasons which it is not necessary to go into, were passed in the 
Legislative Council of India. 
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number and area of such holdings were allowed on the ground of tradition 
and possession, as set down in the earliest records of British rule. In 
the same way where a salami or quit-rent is paid the amount has been 
fixed on the basis of old custom only. 

It remains, having stated the modern legal position of the estates, to 
give some illustrations of the actual character of the Talukdari, Mewasi, 
Kasbatl, and Maliki estates. 

Talukdari and Me^vdil £ dales. 

Estates bearing these designations are found in the Viramgaon, Dholka, 
D indhuka, and (logha subdivisions of Ahmadabad, and some (Mewasi) in 
PrSntij and Mod.isa It may be interesting to arrange the several estates 
in a short table, giving in one view the number of villages subject to the 
I enure, and the clan or clasi of owners in each case 


Subdivision 

1 

1 

1 I otal Villages 1 

: i 

>>eloncinK 

; “ 1 alukdars,” 
etc 

I><.tails as to Clan, <■!< , of l:,slatc;-hc,Ulus 

Ilandhukil. , 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

147 

1 

1 

1 

1 

144 

I 

( 48 Chudasama Kaiput. 

, 1 44 Jh&lA ,, 

1 1 K.lval ,, 

f I V.lghelS ,, 

4 I'amilics of bards (C’haran) 

1 4 kruhi 

4 Keligi'ius pel sons 
! 7 Liifferent classes 

1 15 Molsalatn (convcits). 

3 Muhannmadans (original) 

Dholka, 

119 

54 

1 

3>i Kajput Ichielly Vaghela) 

1 19 Moslem Kasbruis 

\ iramgaon. 

83 

83 

' 69 C'hfinval K.ob. 

1 4 Tb.tl.! U.ljput. 

1 2 Molsalani 

' 8 Kasbatis 

(loghit. 

56 

1 

56 

j 54 (Inhil Kitipul 

1 2 iiaro families (Bharoh). 

Sanand. 

! 82 

35 

^ 34 Vughela Rajput 

This apparently includes two tolerable 
sired estates a Chovisi {24 villages) by 
the Chief ol Siinand, and 8 villages by his 


relation the Chief of (langar. (See "Kas- 
m.'ilu,” p 400, I.) 


It may be noted that in the returns the titles “ grasiya ” and “ bhumiya ” 
are still entered, and when the estate is of a single village, or a share in 
one, the estate-holder is called “ giimeti " The Koli or Koli-Rajput chiefs 
ie.g., in the Chunwal) have the title of Thakorda.'* 

It is curious to notice that the converts are still distinguished as “ mol- 
sallm ” which, I suppose, is no longer regarded as a term of reproach 
against their ancestors. In the outlying Prantij taluka (not shown in the 
table) there are thirty-seven villages of “ Mewasi ” chiefs, and four in 
Moddsa. 


* In the “ Rasmala ’’ the woid is usually written Thaknrrft, as if a diminutive of ThSkuf. 
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“A TiSlukdar’s estate,” says the writer of the Ahmadabdd GateUeer,* 
“Is held either by an individual, or by a family. Only seven estates, each 
‘ forming the domain of a chiefship (or gadt), are held by single landlords." 
The others are shared among the “ bhaiyad,” or members of the kindred. 
Each principal sharer will (again) provide for his sons by giving a village, 
or a share in one, which will revert to the head in case the son dies child¬ 
less. But when the head dies, all the sons divide equally, unless the 
custom IS otherwise. And where primogeniture is not recognised the 
custom varies somewhat thus the Kathi have equal ilivision, and do not 
exclude females. The Jhal.l allow the eldest son li shares, and so do the 
Chudasama. The Chiinvaliya Koli have a somewhat peculiar custom 
while the principal heads of families hold certain villages, the subordinate 
sharers do not get defined lands, but a portion of produce only, in definite 
fractions however, others again only get whatever subsistence they can 
manage to obtain f)\er this there is perpetual quarrelling The writer 
of the Giizefieer adds that “among them (the Chunvahya) the sharers are 
so numerous, and their influence so divided and uncertain, that except 
fierhaps at Bh.inkoia, there is nowhere anything like a separate chiefship ’ 
Of the whiile estate of 41 villages (whence the n>me t'hiinv.il) there are 65 
owners, four hold two villages each , fouitem hold one , and there are 
nineteen villages shared among 47 persons. 

In regular estates the principal sh.irets (head>> of mam branches) are called 
“ mukshbhagdar ” , they not only have their allotted fraction of the estate, 
but a corresponding portion of the village site, within which they locate 
their own tenants, labourers, etc , and t.ike the customary dues, and have 
the right to the house-timbers, in case the cottage sliould be abandoned 
The heail-sharer is responsible for the revenue of the whole share, .and 
recovers the jiropei propoition from the sub shaiers (pet.tbhagd."ir) Again 
the collection of the several ([iiuta of the major shares is managed by one 
of their number called “ wahiwat dar ” 'I’he land is called “ darbarl ” if it 
pays rent to the landlord, or is held as “ gharkhed ” or home-farm-land by 
the family t A part is usually held leiU-free, or at low rates (pasiiita ot 
sanad-i-salami) as lemuneration for village servii'c, or held by bards, 
religious persons, and the like It is obvious ih.at where a family member 
has obtained a village by paitition as his share, and his descendants 
multiply and subdivide the village in the fractions w'hich result from their 
place m the genealogical “ tree,” we have e\ac tly the pattiddri joint village 
such as the Rajputs form m Upper India. But the Bombay system does 
not formally recognise that status.% In all villages completely dominated 
by the “darbar” or Talukdari kindred, we find (as usual) that the old 
“ raiyatwari ” village organization of the cultivators has been completely 
overborne : “ there are no heredita“y village officers,” and, except in Dhulka, 

* Bombay Gaaettea, iv. 184. 

+ This IS exactly the same as the “ Sir ” land of suiierior families in jotnl-villages and 
other landlord estates in Upper India. 

+ It does recx>gmse a few special joint villages in Bharoch and KairK which were such 
,(formally) when British rule began. These were of a d.fferent kind, and did not originate 
in the juutition of a larger estate in the way described. 
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“ the very name of ‘ Patel ’ is unknown.’* ** As the lapd is classified into 
“ darban ” and rent-free, so we may classify the village population into 
(i) the darbar, the Talnkdar’s family , (2) their attendants and * 
hangers-on, usually Rajputs, but of a different clan, (3) the cultivating 
tenants; (4) the village meni.ils an'l artizans, including a head of rural 
police (mukhi) appointed by the landlord Tenants usually pay rent m 
kind, including even the cotton-( i<jp (which m other parts is often included 
in the money-paying crops). Crops that are not easily divided jiay at cash 
rates, so much per plough (santhi vero) Nothing peciiliai is noticeable m 
the mode of grain division, eveept that a piehminarj deduction from the 
heaps, of so miuh for seed gram, I's allowed before {a) the usual gram 
perquisites of the village ser\anls, aiti/ans, etc , aie taken out, and {d) the 
ultimate dnision made between landlord atid tenant. There are no 
questions of tenant oicupaiuy right or other privilege.* 

In the K \ikA district, which was [uit ol the itgiilar Khalsa, and therefore 
was subject to the full “ resinning ” power ol former lulcis, it is worth while 
noticing how' complttelj—except m a few of the inoie distant and im¬ 
poverished “ mewasi " villages .md estates of Thakuis in the vuiiiily of the 
Mahi river—the vvhole of the original R.ijput isLites had been broken into 
pieces and caused to disappear as estates , so mtich so that the modern 
writers of our accounts of Kaiia nieielj treat those villages en masse, as 
representing two classes of occupants--tliose who jiaid ordinal) revenue to 
Government, and those who did not. These latter, who pay nothing, or 
only a quit-rent on “ jiolitical ’’ grounds, are (for the most part) m reality 
the relics of Rajput landlord families’ estates. All the remains are certain 
villages, or parts of villages whn li are “ wanta,” 01 are held on a lump sum 
'(and also unalterable) tribute called “ uilli uljainabandi ”t The Thakurs 
(Koli) estates alluded to aie poor, and fiequenily broken uji into plots each 
with its ow'n little hamlet, 01 group ol tenants' huts (v as), each of which 
again may have its own sharer or jictty thief in jiossession. 

In the Panch Man'll s distin t, whitii adjoins Kami on one side, being a 
hilly and jungle clad countiv, iheie weie also a number of Koh chiefs. 
Their (Mewasi) estates betatne tniumbered, and have been jdaced under 

* Mr. A. Rogers remarks (Jou> na, f n\t fn.ita vol \iv., I'ebruary, 1882). 

** My own opinion is that th« Trilnkdiirs as a class aie uneducated and improvident as 
well as to a great extent denlo^al.^ed by the vice of opium eating • they will gradually 
disappear as landlords, and sink, as man) of tlie junior blanches aheady have, lo the 
level of common cnltivalois The sub-tenures of the estates, with which no interference 
has been permitted [this was writitn befoie the Act of 188S was passed], carry within 
themselves the seeds of tlecay • for although the system of succession by primogeniture 
prevails among them, the junior members of each family, and all widows and connections 
to an almost unlimited degree of reIationshi]i, expect to have a livelihood provided for 
them out of the estate. In the course of a few generations the State w’lll have to look for 
its dues to men occupying the position of landlords wiili inadequate means to meet them.” 
This implies that the subsistence receivers do not pay anything towards the Govemment- 
tevenue which the regular sharers have lo make up among themselves. 

t Jhe A'fftrd Gazetteer takes no notice of udhadjamabandi lands: yet it would 
appear that this district is the principal locality for them. The statistical returns (for 
Bombay generally) show 123 villages held by 191 proprietors on the "tenure” — as 
Bombay custom is to call it. 1 believe that most of these villages are in Kairft , 
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management m order to restore them. It is perhaps worth while to notice 
that the special cause of indebtedness here was that the MahrStha. Govern 
ment had farmed the revenues, and that the farmers used to employ bodies 
of troops to enforce payment 'Fhe estate holders, having no money, 
induced the officers of the troops to become security for them, and these 
in turn ran up thtir claims to a liigh figure by adding exorbitant interest 
and charges.* 

In the Bharoch and Surat districts we have some rather curious 
developments of chiefs’ estates, preserved, but rendered subordinate and 
revenue (or tribute) paying These districts remained longer under the 
rule of N.iw.lbs who were, or ber.mie, virtually independent; and they 
followed the wisei policy of prebcr\ing the old institutions of the country, 
and not driving the old “ bhumij.'i ” landloids to extremity.! In Bharoch 
nearly 7 pei cent, of the assessable aica was held by Rajput land- 
holdets with the title of Thakur. Siuuc of these, Amofl (Ahmod) Sarod, 
Dahej, are t onsiderable estates . their owners are Yfidava “ Rajputs,” some 
of whom were converts to Islam, others not. It is in this district that I 
have noted a peculiarity which I presume cannot be unknown in other 
places, but has escapeil mention I’lie estates as partitioned between the 
heads of the main-branch families, arc not divided simply by so many 
villages to one, so many to anothei , but e.ich share consists of lots or 
portions scatleied ovei the general area of the clan estate —the object 
being to e4uah/.e the value or advantages of the shares,* e ^^ Amod con¬ 
sists of one whole village, and a number of detached lots scattered through 
fifty-seven other villages The Dahej estate is made up of shares in nineteen 
different villages. 

There aie marks of the “comiuenng hand” on the estates, as we find 
some piiift of them allowed to be iidhadjamahandi, paying only a tribute 
in a lump sum (which is not liable to revision), other parts were distinguished 
as “ rahat-w.inta,” a term which 1 undeistami to mean that they were 
allowed to be free of revenue, on condition of (piiet and peace (rahat)being 
maintained—and perhaps some other service rendered , otherwise they 
were liable to be called on at any moment to pay at full rates. 

The method of division above alluded to deserves consideration, for it is 
found in the Oudh estates, and also particularly in the village estates of the 
’Azamgarh district (N W. Provinces) $ 

* The gives an instance tif n Fhakur’s estate lof 40 villages) whose property 

was lying alino-it wholly uncultivated .iml heavily indtbtuil to two tioop-leaders One 
claimed R 4,300, the oiher R 540 ; and until these amounts were paid, the two officers 
compclleil the Chief to support them and their men at a cost of over R. i,(xx) a year 1 
(Bitmbay GazttUfr, m., 261 note ) 

+ It IS in Bharoch, for instance, that the exceptional village estates of the BohrSs were 
best preseised, owing to the conservatise tendencies of the Naw.ib's rule. 

I The soil IS of vciy variable quality {Born/ijy Gazetteer, 11,482) Possibly also^this 
didusion was due to the “resumption " by the Government of the time of certain portions 
of the village, le.iving only certain shares 111 each Iielunging to the estate This js not 
c’^red up. 

S There the distribution was solely for the purpose of securing equal values • and the 
result IS perplexing . no estate could be surveyed as a compact block. The villages had 
to be surveyed locally as they stood, and the estates could only be made up in the records 
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The Bharoch estates fell into pecuniary tronbles, and had to be put 
under management under the Acts of i87t>8i like the rest, and this not¬ 
withstanding the fact that they seem to have enjoyed a rather favouralile 
revenue-assessment. Thus tlie Amod estate at full rates would pay 
R 8o,ooo but (what with free-lands, reduced rates, etc.) it is only assessed 
at (in round numbers) R. 12,300.’’ 

The remaining coast district of SCrai is, as regards Thakurs’ or other 
R&jput landlord estates, in a similar condition. One of the revenue sub¬ 
divisions still ictains the name ot “ Chorassi,” indicating that it was once a 
R&jU’s territory (of 84 villages). Indeed marks of the disruption of many 
other estates than those actually surviving, are discernible. There are 
“ w&nt^ ” lands here traceable to resumptions in the reign ot Akbar 
(A.ri. 1590) , they are now only represented by scattered fields held revenue- 
free here and there m villages which otherwise are “ (lovernment villages ” • 
but once these w 3 .nta lands must have been part of a continuous local 
overlordship. Some free-lands bear also the designation “ mraniya,” in¬ 
timating that they had been given in (unredeemed) mortgage to some 
chief as security for unpaid blackmail The term “ grasiva ” also lingers 

in this district apart from any considerable estate still existing. The 

reason of this and of the “ mortitaged ” holdings seems to be that when 
under the repressive action of the local rulers, the Rajput chiefs were 
driven out of Surat, and took refuge m the neigiibounng wilder country of 
the Rewikautha, etc., they w'ould mak.; plundering expeditions to harass 
the villages they had once owned, and extort blackmail. This they did 
latterly (up to about 1S03) in collusion with the T)e.s.u, or State revenue 
officer ;t the chief’s agent (selot) would agree with him to levy an extra 
demand, and the two would share it 'fhe curious way in which (whether 
wilh the Desai’s connivance or without it) the “ ex-arasija ” chiefs would 
manage to levy something on their old villages, is worth noting. One 

instance is given in which a Rajput agent was one day observed to be 

standing gazing into a well ; the people asked what he was doing. He 
replied that he was conversing with his father, who had long lived in that 
well. The women jestingly observed that in that case he had better bring 
some clothes to his father who must be cold in such a place. The agent 
then took off some part of his dress, and throwing it into the well, went his 
way. Not long after the villager-* found occasion to rue their jest, for the 

by bringing together a list of the shares, strips, fields, etc., >.cattered through half a dozen 
different geographical mauia, or villages, which made up the total mahSi or estate held 
on one title, and liable as a whole to one sum of revenue for which the group of co-sharers 
were jointly liable. 

* It is worth while noting that in the Bharoch district money-rents have been customary 
among the cultivating tenants “ from time immemorial." This is due to the influence of 
the Coast trade, and the ancient and flourishing port of Bharoch (Barygaza), at which 
coined money was early introduced and became abundant, producing a circulation in the 
inland agricultural villages. 

f As the Chiefs were not (in general) left in possession, but a State officer (desSi) 
employed to collect, or rather to farm, the revenues of the villages, the desSi became 
officially called TAlukdSr, or in charge of a Taluka, a name in other places given to the 
Chiefs in possession. This illustrates the meaning which the Governon used to attach 
to the term. 
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man returned with a party of followers, set fire to the village, and demanded 
payment for the clothes. The village has been saddled with a yearly pay¬ 
ment of Rs. 30 ever since ! 

To summarize in a few words the history of the Rajpui and Koli estates, 
it is only necessary to say that they were on« e ruling States, or shares in 
them, or dignified feudal grants, or at least subQrdinate baronies held 
in connection with such States. They were either fairly regularly 
managed estates (bhiimiya, grasiya), or were the tenures of illiterate free¬ 
booters in the wilder and more distant parts (Mewasi) Many of them 
were destroyetl outright, and simply became part of the Government lands, 
the laiyats paying their rents direct to the State officers In other cases 
the estates melted away, leaving as their only memorial a number of bits 
of land held by this descendant or that, under the denomination of 
“ wanta ”: such lands could not form separate estates, but were regarded 
as “ mam ” or free holdings (or quit-rent holdings it might be) in the midst 
of the ordinary village lands. Lastly, some chiefs either on the ground of 
their conversion, or as a measure ol policy, or because they were situated 
somewhat out of reach, were left in possession of so much of their original 
lands as fortune had pteserved to them, but made subject to whatever 
[layment the (Jovernor of the time chose, or was able, to fix upon them. 
Though probably continuing to exercise a good deal of local authority, 
their political status as ruling-chiefs was, of course, lost (in the Khalsa 
districts), and the ruling-chief became, in fact, a .subject landlord. 
These estates often suffered internally by continual partition and re¬ 
partition among the family descendants. 'I'hey are now acknowledged 
as proprietorships or landlord estates , they are (or can be) surveyed, and 
all sub-shares and rights recorded the) are liable (except in case of lands 
entitled to special privilege as inSm or as udhadjamabandi lands) to the 
ordinary assessment which is liable to periodic revision like any other 
revenue-demand. 

In order to complete the survey of the landlord estates, it is necessary 

to return for a moment to the Ahmadabad district where are found the 

KasbSti tenuns, and to the Thansra Talukd of KairS, where certain 

grantees known as “ Mftliks,” have to be described , these tenures are 

interesting as another example indicating the peculiar way in which the 

overlord interests in India tend to grow up and also to be demolished. 

* 

Kasbdit. 

Theword means dweller in a “Kasba” or capital town of a (small chiefship, 
revenue-division or) Taluka. Tnese proprietors originated in Moslem times, 
but I have not been able to fix a precise date. The earliest were soldiers 
from Khurasan, who were employed as mercenaries by the WaghelS Kings 
of Anhilpur (a.d. 1230-1300). Others were Parmar Rajputs converts to 
Islam,* while the most recent were Miyana or Rihn (Moslem castes) from 
near Delhi, who obtained grants in reward for service to the Mahratha 
Gaikwar. They were formerly regarded as a useful counterpoise against the 

* “ RasmBla,” p. 401. Such were the Parmfirs of Mali, who, converted under Sultan 
Mabp&d Bigarha, obtained a grant of land at Botad. 
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iirfltjience of the Rajput landholders. Col. Walker found them a bold and 
turbulent set, some of whom commanded the services of a considerable 
number of horsemen whom they hired out to such of the neighbouring 
powers as required them. Having made their headquarters at the Kasha 
of DholkE they amassed wealth and the Mahrathas found them useful. 
The Dholka division h|id (m the disorders of the time) been reduced to an 
uncultivated waste. The Kasb.1tis offered to employ their capital in 
restoring cultivation, on condition that each village which they ‘‘ restored ” 
should be leased to them at a fixed revenue-total for a term of years. Of 
course the leases {as always) were 1)> their influence tontinuallj renewed; 
and from this vantage giound, having bought up or taken in mortgage (for 
arrears of rent) m my lands m the neighbourhood, the Kasbatis grew into 
the position of >/t' Jacto landlords In 1817, however, the whole of the 
villages were treated hy the Government officers as ordinary raiyatwari 
villages, of the revenues of which the Kasbatis had hitherto held the farm 
or lease but under the advice of Mr KI])hin-»tone (ab'ive alluded tol the 
rights of the Kasliaiis w'ere to some extent recognised , periodic “ leases” 
were given -tht revenue being fixed at two-thirds of the landlord’s share— 
placing them on the same fiioting as the Taluktiars Nor w’ere the 
Kasbatis (or some of them at least) better off- the chief among them, 
Bapu Miydn, fell into great distress In time, by the effect of certain 
Government rules, the provisions of the Tdlukdiirs Act of 1S62 were 
extended to them * At the same lime an inquiry into the origin of the 
Kasbdti claims was made, and it appeared that a considerable proportion 
of each “ estate” was made up of lands mortgaged or sold to them as the 
revenue-farmers of some neighbouring centre Accordingly only a limited 
number of villages w-ere .dlowed to continue on the “ Kasbdti ” tenure 
Some villages w-ere “^suined” (andsettled with the raiyats) as a just title was 
not established to the sujieiior tnvnershq) Others were not actually taken 
away from the holders, but were surveyed in detail and assessed at full 
rates, the holders being “superior occupants’’ Only the actual area of 
the old “ farms ” seems to have been allowed any revenue-privilege, and 
that in a varying degree Tlie result w-as that of 56 villages in AhmadUbad 
and Kaira, twenty-two were “resumed,” that is, found not subject to the 
Kasbati’s plainis at all In 5 villages there w-as (foi some reason I have 
not discovered) a special Government management imposed in 12 
villages the Kasbatis remain as superior occupants, but at full assessment . 
in 9 a special grant is given, allowing the Kasbati 20 per cent, of the 
revenue-receipts (a sort of “'Palukdari allow-ance " as it would be called m 
Upper India): in 8 the “ Kasbati ” is recorded as in the 12 just mentioned, 
but with the variation that the benefit of the superior title is represented 
by the “ inferior ” or direct occupants having to pay a rent-rate not exceed¬ 
ing twice the survey (revenue) rate f 


* The Act did not define the term Talukdar. When the revised Act of 18S8 was 
passed, the term was made (by definition) to include KasbAtis, as 1 have already 
explained. 

f In the Agiicultural Returnsof 1890 91 ,1 observe that the Table (Bombay D. varieties 
of tenure) does not separate the Kasbati fiom the talakd.iri estates, and represents the 
total (tSlukdari) villages as 530 held by 493 “ proprietors,” so that most estates must consist 
of but a single village each. Mewasi villages are still shown separately. 
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Maliki Villages. 

As already mentioned, these tenures are found in one place—the 
Thansia Ta'uka of K \ik\ (Kluda) They are examples ol ( states which 
were oni e sunpl) and ])Uiel) ]»t()pilelaiy, by free giant uf the Ruler, in 
reward for stivue. ’I’he) had, howevei, in the coarse of linu, be'onie so 
divided up, that tin piopo'ial to tcinslttnte them a seiies <jl e-.tates (in the 
hands of the pimkiJm] shauis oi htad- of eMsimg lainiiiLsi on the basis of 
the “'] dukciui ■’ ol 'riiakuts’, Ol tin. K isb lU estates, was d* < lined bv the 
holdeis 

*A (eriain niniibt i (not stited m the histoii' -,1 ot soldieis who had shown 
biaverj in t'n si iiniingot tin 1 on ot i'.i\.ine,ai n < t''lanip.inei tin \ ii I4^’3 
w.'ere it.w.itd(d b\ dn. 'suit 'it widi a iitc et ml ol laml ol about (io s'juaie 
miles M' esteiit 'I'hev duidid this u]', and i stablislu il a certain number 
of oriL'inal villam.'- ihi jiarcuits of .nl the list In i-jS a lejioit speaks 

of the tiai 1 as iln ‘ bat ' ' 'in,'’ oi i .* \i!iagt s \s the lainilies giew, the 

usual pto( I ss IS ob.eu'abli . aihliMonal lands mn- I«i.aiani 'iiidiT i ultiva- 
tion , small li iiiileis w re built ii> ihe \i'imt\ of the new lands, these 
gr.nliiallv eii w iiiId indi peiidt. at \ilbijis W la n tin "s'lrxej (ol iS6o) 
leaihed themi, ill'”, .ippuat to haxe niinib. ted 17, .uiil in 
(ail kiiiliisoii spi al.. ot a," 

tlngiii.ilb till >e \ill.ieis lit Id in 'nil [iiop'itv, and wire free of 

land It''t mn* but tin M.ih’.ilhas, i.f 1 oii'se, imposed a iKeil iiibute or 
ijiiit rent, .tnd .iltei then in.innit, siippleineiited the 'ieiii.ind o( a further 
cess ( alleil ‘ gh.is d.ina’’ (on ttu |iKlenie <il it bung to siippij grain and 
glass fell the < lilt ts'lioiSI s 1 I I'll' " ^1 'hki sh.ui d the l/Uideu with tlie*ir 
tenaritiy , lo' wlnh the bitiet paid tin usual outs m kind iw.ip land also a 
new cess (to hi Ip ji.'v the gli.is-ii.'ma) < alte.l “ k.iiiiu, 10, ’ at th- s.uue time 
the }>ropuition oi piodu< e l.iketi was ledui 1 d li.iin one h ill to one-tiind In 
the fust ytars of bntish iiiU it wouhl s ein th.ii ihei.. w.is some nns- 
managemeiit, .iml the villag'-s weo made In p.i\ hwiti'h to the tlovein- 
ment, as well ns a tiibii'e (whn ii went in some i ist s lo baroda m others to 
anothei slate) In 1S24. however, the Mlliks oLit.nn'd the iieiiefit of 
Ml Is*|ihinstoni s oidirs (above alludiil lo), and win allowi'd to manage 
ihcir own villages .ts landlonis, paving a lump sum 0/ teveiiue When the 
Survey was madi, it sums th.it tiie usu.il tendem \ to regard the estates 
as “(lovernment laud' " was niiiiifesfed . that is t'l siv, whatever lands 
were fuiinil in the .u tn.il po-Jsession ol the M.ihk laiinhes themselves were 
treated as a kind of “ahen.iteil ’ land, and leiordtd as tlien prope'rtj , but 
all the tenant-hinds were < .died “ I’lov'inini nl hinds'’ Under the lattei or 
more modem iirocedure of survey, however it w.is juoposed that the 
villages (as now divided between the vaiious brain hes of the original 
families) should be regarded as so manj jiroprielary estates, each paying a 

* Not, I apprehenil, that (liy that tune) tin ri wire milv 12 vilhige-.—leincsenling the 
dmded lots of 12 dc cend.int faniihe'. --but th.it the tiailitmn uf tins number of parent- 
villagei^lingered and gave Us name to the locality. 

f Col. Anderson says that this w.os levied as long as 150 years ago—/c , at the first 
beginning of Mahrfitha interferences hence in after days the levy was regarded as 
established by a sort of prescription. 
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total or lump-sum of reveniu; 'I'his, however, the Maliks declined, on the 
ground that the shareholdeis had he< oinc so numerous that they would 
not be able to manage * 

Acrnrdingly all the villages weit siji\t)ed like am other lands Only 
the “gharkhed” or h<jnie farms .itid lands in ai tiial possession of the 
Malik families, weie periiiilted to lu held levtnue flee , and arrangements 
weie madi' to eiM‘ tin m a tiitaiii piopoition ivaiying fioin a little more to 
a little less than 5'-. pei tent ) of tin (jo\ i rnment-n.\eniie assessment on 
all the lemainiiig (tn.intl lands 'J'he (loM'iMiiient appoints village 
offieers, but on lli«. nonnn.'lion of th. M iliks 'I'hus tin. fonnal existence 
ol the l< nute as a . iass dI “ist.it Icn viiuiiii\ i oine to an end • “the 
onginal onnt.1-. .m . m int, i«\<iiii> lie< In'hkis of jiailifiilar fudds , ami 
pension'IS ni I'lin li< 1 cits on tin uMiim. ol tin ttsl It is, in fait, 
essi ntliiib tin s|iii'‘ <| t})e difl tint 11 \ • line ‘ \ s'< ni tint lias leil to the 
eonelusKiii whii li . . In i all, 'inil' po' ilil* to tin h'l.iiit ot <!n. tainiliL 

lindi r idilkuntsv i( in tin \ would n'o'i i > ti.nn'« It.iVi lii.iomi p.iiudaii 
v'II.ie<'< oiiniiiii'iiIt and ini Indi d m tin < oiiiMion 'n.i ,s ol thus'' lio«.liis 
whn li an. supposi li 1 11 lihi ^tl,iii ] 1 mil' u■ 1 < ni'ininr . <•( pio|>1.11\ in 1 tnd ' 

* ( X <. itii % , I ill <■'til I I I I li I 'ill t '111 c I \s. 111! I 'ii ii I ilil l<II tin ’.ViV.2 I'f 
the sul< siian O', in-l iiniii ilmt in in ii'i i v i"l I ' i- |i''' >i " '><1 'iii'.i Ininll'i'l tin 
sh.xit's of till ]iiin(.i(j.ii n w i (In >>ii '>' s.i< I'lliiliiv in a 'In'. Ii n 1 In l>|i|ii.i 

India I nil N'lliee ho'b ■» i hii'> \oiili lini l>i ii i .niin I i ,i ',,/i/; \illagf 

1 uniiiiiitiil\ , aii'I tin ilitini'iii vn mM K.im I" n >-iil\ici 1 ', s-i ii'i.i.> tin n.v< line tiiial 

aint a<)]U-tiii'; tin ‘i ii liK mr lis> (•! I’om'iit to in mnli !■} <'ll']. cnsh.xrLri that 

'|uarr<.Is wnul'I Ik iilwim I 



IlAjIS AND THE HAJJ. 

Bv Tiir, Ria. J. D. Batti:, m.r. \.s. 

The latter o( these two vsotds is the ttrin terhnK ally in ust among 
Muhammadans to ilesijnatc* the oliseiNani t'of “ ])ilgriinagc " a . jira<tised 
by them 'I'li*; wonl is aloi ‘.juli “ Hid” a vaii.mt f«>nn, the e\a< I sense 
of w'hirh as distmeuislied fiom the raher foim is a point of haiiKil depute 
which It doe-i not fall willuii our pnsent luiri'iis' to follow u[> Iliit the 
reader should Ik on his quard aeaiiisl the various fanlastie spellings ol the 
word—su» h as ilaj, lladj, lletli, Hadie, Ilagge, lladsh, stf.—all of whuh 
ha\e distmeuisliLd iMighsh and t'ontiiKiital patrons As we aie bound 
to adopt si>Mie partK iilai lotm ol the woid. we jiiefet to a>lopt the one 
whic h IksI I'shiliils •() the iMiglish t\etlit <'i<l\ahii of tlu cuiginal letteis 
'I'iie wf)id is diiiviil fioiii the Hebrew substaruiv.il foiin , whuh 

signiln s “.I iesinal .iiid as the b ws h.id to go i.> leriisah.iii to observe 
tht'ir lestn.il , the woid < onn-s to si ■n!f\ also “ i i<.lieioiis jouinej ", and 
heme “a pilL’innaji. ” Thus nun h foi the Ibbii'w in Ar.dm tin. tttm 
signifus “a ri|) III ini' to, .i b« taking om's sell to," “a s( tting out foi," 
“ .1 tending tow'aid. ’ It is t sjdained I)j Muslim duiiu.^ to be K]ui\.ilen* 
U) ‘ an aspinng , .ind tin \ s u Ihil it i xpn ,,i s a in.in's seniinient 

that lie IS tnil .1 w’.i\lai(.» .m t nth winding his w.ij tow.iidi anolln't and 
bettei w'orld I Itiis int* tpii t.iti >ri lelp. to i\]iltiii the otigin of the belief 
that tilt git.itei tin. haul .hips induied whili on the 1‘ilgriin.ig', the gieater 
at last will be the leward ol tin pious wamii iti Ik is said to Ik urged 
on b} llie voii e within Ins >-1)111 ‘ () thou ih.U t>>iiesi ,0 h.ird foi v\orIdly 

jileasuies and jierislmble [itofii, wilt thou tndiiie nothing t>) sniiu- .1 more 
lasting benetit Hetut it is that pilerini eje is (oinmon |o .d! ■ ./ I'ailhs, 
Not onlj did lilt Jews annual.\ Ihx k to Jem ah m, lurtteii the philosophers 
ol (ireeie and koint in i U'sn tinits ni.idi pilgiiin.iei . 10 the l.md of the 
Pharaohs Pilgiiniage e\iiicntl\ .tpjieih to sonic si ntmn nt < oniinon to 
mankind and <K ep seateil in lln n.itntei.l the r.n >■ 'I'lie sjniitol julgiimage 
was predutiiitiant in m'>di.e\al kinojii and the i>io< e sions of the Roman 
Catholic Cluirc h are, amoid'iig to the slatunents of h. r \otaiies. but 
modern memorials ol tlu rite 

The pilgnm.iges, howetei, ol Muslims, like thosi. ol Hindus, are not 
limited to one spot lltsides M<.kka, thcie ate \eiv many other places 
also to which tht\ are wont to jimfonn pilginnages '1 hese numerous 
localities are situattd m all lainls in whuh Miiliamniadans dwell m no less 
than tliiee out of the four ipiarleis of the globe, and they are thielly 
memorable and reveied in the estm ati'in of the pi'giims by reason of 
historical assoc lation. Many of them 'irt bunal jikue , of j>etsons regarded 
by th'e Kaitliful as sjkc tally holy . such as Pus, W ahs, etc. These terms 
are the technie.d epithets of canon /td saints the former, signiljing 
“venerable men,” is applietl to spinlujl guides m suyKrinrs , also to those 

• The reader who cares to puisuc tin. pinnl may, with arlvanUgc, consult Lane’ 
Aran- Jlxuoh^ p. 814, col. z (cln Lomk, iSo,). 

+ €f. Burton, Ptl^tmugef 11. 372 (edn. Lond., 1857), 
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who may have been the founders of lehgious sects or schools ; while the 
latter is applied to men htld to have hten particular friends {or favourites) 
of (Jod, and it atlnhules Im those who wi'.ir it a ineasine of Divine inspira¬ 
tion. Burckhardt spi*aks ot ihei*- heiny one of these loi ahties at Tania, 
in the Delta of the Nile. \ testival is leleluated iheie no less lhan three 
times a jear in hotioiit of.- I’li (“ saiiu ”) naintii “ A 1 Bad.rni .\s many 
as a hundreiTthousand jjeisons -,onRlniit.s swarm tliither fiom all jiails of 
Euypt to peifi'iim a pile.nmat;*' Tes( mhiiiie in inuj\ iispei ts the I’llgriinage 
Ilf Mi’kka, -sAahowuu' up saviiijs lolleited loi tlie puiposi. b) tlie pooler 
classes of ('aito, \s to tie .mimI " 11 i)|,'’ h..wi\ii, it is hnuled in its 
apjilu ation, hcin.'. stiiitK ^^•nlln'^l !o d< •tonn_> ‘‘piieiim ej;-’ to the < ity 
of Ml kk.i and lh( pc iformam ■ id il.- .iiinn d u heio is . i r-inomes of the 
jilaee ” Ri h_.ious louinev , lo all tl > 'itiui pi n is wIm h M'lsliins deem 
sai.red aie d< sieiiao <1 l»\ iht. • ul'"i(lio I’o n,.! mnu < oimii'niiilai«. term 
“ fi n hgioiis louiiu'N ’ im “1 ii|, * j ;!)ii \i nation " Js\en 
journeys to Midnia and k.uh.il.i an noi I’onoiind In tin fiiiii “ ii m ” 
Not oiiU so IN''’a louim \ loth' Sai n d (‘nv its'll is noi < ailed l» the 
iptilfn ami ihL;iinii‘d Uim " 11 j ij ” niil''- H in piitoinnd .it a c (ilam 
season of tin Miehm nai to wit, m ih< piood imlnaitd hj thi tour 
days I \i( iidm^ tiom tin ;th to tin 1 -ti. if /'lu'l lliiia,’ tin twiilthand 
last month of the Muliannnad.ui jiai , and unk-s .lUo ;he pilgrim juifotm 
in detail theie a I ell nil sc i of iinmonu, in a < eit.im oukr The most 
cssetiti.il of lliesi iiumonu is ili iieiii.’ jm-.i nt at ’ Xi.n.it on the Of iasion 
ol the deinerv i.if iht, anneal SLinion tluie m the ain moon of the f»th of 
the month |usi nanii r] the. ciniuoin 1 tis hm< alls known as Al l\\i,)fa 
(“the St.indmg” sci' . “on \iafil’ ), and 1 ilisohileh indispi iis.ihle. 

Till’ man who h.is a< tualh p- i(oim> d tin 11 i|j 1. tinnkil bylaw lo wear, 
till the daj of Ins death and i\ii .itlc-i.tiie iiioiid ind i n\ led epithilof 
“ ll.i|i” d'hi toim and piomini lation ol '.In-. tnU depeml up in loi.ahlies , 
t)Ul the root ot all tin totm, «>t it i, one and the s.ime, a.tid so is the sense 
<11 mtenljon Tims, m I ,evpl tin man wmikl b- lalU'l “ I l.tij ” or “ 1 lajij ”. 
the lalif t ol till It t-. the les-, ei m 1 .'1 loim. and its pnii.il is “ I lajij . ol the 
fornu I there aie tw. pliiia’,, ‘ liiin’’ and “ Huj]a| ' Dane says that 
“ Hail” is till mo*-t tisij ll foil I III the lilli among gemnne Aiabs, but that 
“H.iii’' Is .(Iso \i.ihii , ami is usi il sj imnjmouslv and inteichangeahly 
theiiwiih b) the Jink-, and I’t 1 .i.ins he adds, how'eveT, that he has not 
found the won! so used m ..ii\ t l.issif woik 'idiis learned and careful 
obstnvei elsi vilieit ^ajs tint ni Ivgvpt the tei'n “Il.'ijj''is apfilie'd both 
colle«t!\elv and mdividnalK , in otliei woicK, to an entire “ caravan of 
pilgiims,'’ to .in\ bod> ot Mtkkaii jiilgriins whatsoevei, and also to a single 
jitlgtiru 'Jins < oiiesp. iiids intinlywith Billion’s usages who was wont 
to sign hnnself “ Al-Ha I].” In Ilmdiistati the foitn “ Ha)i ” prevails very 
exlen.sivelj, almost e\i lusivel) , anti there is d.inger of inferring by the < 
analogy of the language (that is to say, fnmi its teiniination) that this is 
a liindubtar.i lorm . it is, howevei, a genuine Arabic form, and is very 

* Cf. Lane, ^Totltm Ejyptiatiy, 1. iSr ; his. Arabii Zearic/r, p. 515, cols. 1 and 2 ; 
and his translation of the Aiabtan chap, xv., note 34 (or vol. n., p. 4763, 

edn. Lond., 1840). , 
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extensively u&cd elsewhere than in Hindustdn. Biirckhardl, who was never 
in India, uses this form invariahlj , and surh a cirrumstance justifies the 
inferenre lh.it in his expniciuc this foiin of the word was more in vogue 
than anj oihcr in tlie immense teirUoiits of .\sia and \fiK.i in which he 
travelled l*.il^;ia>e, aUo, and Wollf, .tnd otlier non-Muslim writers, wliose 
travels were mamlj nmfined to Niala.i .ind itnislanlK usi. this Icim, 

and no olhet. lliniut. aen.< s \Mtii Lane and lu .ulds lii.it ihi I'.gyjitians 
pronoun* f ilie wnr-l ‘ H.ige ” h'ltli Ihi Iiaid sound «)t tin st linal litttrs). 
Tills Is in ki'i |iiii 4 VMih 'III <>1 < idi. iitiil inon'iiii latioii ot this Ktlei (jtim) 
An<l I’liiilon a id-. t!i n lu I'li la also, ai d 111 India and I’nike), the epiihet 
is wniteii .ind pionon'i. t d " M.iji ” I’lii-. toini, .iiid no otlitr, is used hy 
I’llts aLo, «!io w.e in\ii m Iiniia 1 pon tin wlmli, ihiiefoie, there 
apjieais no ii.ison Cn n. ■ lolin^ “liip '.is oiln i than .an Ai.ihic lorm. 
It h.rMjiL;. iniouelioni Mi.li.ini'n.id.in < oinilMi ‘ ( n.)i e\< Lptnig .\rahia itself), 
the s.iiu lion ol ;jt 11 ' i.il 11 .,141 

\\ t. iii.ii heu ol),it\' that. .1-. .»] >;'111 d I'' I 111 e,(.nuiTn ‘ i ilL'iiiii,” the title 
IS prcfi't'd to III-, ii.iint tlni', “ H ip W.dnili' d Itni, ’ " \! II ii| Ahdullah,’’ 
eti Tills I. till us iL’i iiii.iiiMi iii'Ui iln. \ilii U , liow\i.i, Iiliii.^ esner.ilU 
omitted . hut in wii'ni". till ti!!i (Hi' \tii. n h-.11.' pn lixul 1 1. most ji riei.illy 
j-iU iijt, / till n.nni 'iiti , ‘ M i . 1 \ ■ Mut 1 1 K dm 11 .11 I l.'i| o<i .il I Lip) In 
the I III li ot hi. iimin di >l> .n ii’.unt.iin i th. pUjiim is, in ni.in\ iilslances, 
nioit lisipienti\ l.n.i.M' li\ lh< iiii.ml liih o' ‘ 11 ,'ll, 01 “ II ip S dull,” tli.in 
evi-n 1 >\ lu-. own j/tii]..''! n.i'in* ind In. In siil)-.i pRiil histoi\ what it may, 

It IS a lull th.i' I III lli.\<.l 1 " l.'lfrllid l.iil It hii'jutslii d In \\..Us the 
distirn'tioii to tin end >-1 lili . .ind inine tan t.d.i ii a\\a\ fio'ii hnn It is 
henei'ijin'f inuil toi hnn to ft it .iddrd t'l his si .il , and mi tins < ase it 
IS soiiieliiiiis iiiilivid .1. .Ill iiiut.il ih.i . “11 l< Kli in Issij tor “ Haji 
K.diiiii.itu'I i.ih klsiii ’ So hiiliL !>- tin title \ .iliu d, .ind so di .in d withal, 
that It IS o(tt 11 I liki till tiih '^11 ill'’ / ipp'ud III ihii'iv'o 1 m.in whom 
oiie wisln s to ajijnsf m ■ .m. di.il>, m w.ioi'i on< W"'i ’ j>'11 o .it his ease 
It IS III siK 11 I 1st iiii'l'isiood oM .ill liiinls ih.ii sin h .isaj' is piuel 3 'a 
inattei of < oiMpiiiuent, ind iliaf ilien is no loss ot pn tiai to the title in 
such an ajipli'ation of u, piovnlul, ot loin-i, th.ii tm ni.ni lo whom it is 
apjilied isieillv 1 \ImIi innnail.in 1 n it In i-. ui.l it iil\ a 11 ip,'ne would 
at all events O'/Msidi 1 it tin pioinii si li ippnn is .»l his uie to he* ome one 
It IS hence the < iistom imoii >, \.t.djs to .ip{il\ tin ftmiMnu form of the 
word (“ ILijia”) to an old worn.in .is .1 toktn ol i oin ill itiun, \eneraiion, 
and respt* i 

Very difTerenl fr nii Ih's must h.ne luen tin g.md hiiMumreil applnation 
of the sobiiij let to 1 >i Wolff hy the w.igs who undi*rstood his intirmity 
better than the e<(.nlrii' min iiiideisloo.l it liniisilf lie records, with 
unmoved gr.ivit>, that m » »nse pienci, ot his “h.uinj; been at Jerusalem” 
he was “ univns.illy acknow'ledg.'d as a II i.l-hee by I'wv, and Mahoinedans 
all over Asia” Tit* liilt, as also that of “ .Nl'iijarlilisi’’ fone who has 
performed the prescribed duties at tie I> iiln’l-Muii.iddas, or Temple of 
Jerus«,k;tii), is, to be sure, appli-'d 1>> C itistians to those ot their co religionists 
who have fulfilled th .* pilgrnnag.i of Jerusalem But the mere “journey to 
Jen&alem” is not en mgh: Dr. Wolff forgets that in order to become a 
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“ Muqaddasi ” a man must spend in Jerusalem the whole season of the 
Passover, and assist at all the ceremonies in the “ Holy Weeks."* «But 
even in the case of such a peison, to aj>ijly the title “ U.iji ” would but be 
the merest misappiopri ilion of the Miiliammadan usaj^e. 'I'hat Woltf does 
not appear to have cicaily apfirehcndt-d the rondiinmb and nnpoit of the 
title IS rendered evident m .mother pi ice where he applie:> it to “a woman 
of Lucknow’’ (as he (.ills lierj named “ lliinlee /ohorce Alnes.i’’ iiecau^e 
she “had i»erlotiiu>l a |)il';iimaj;i- to the sejnilc 'lo- nt the Imam Husein at 
Kerbelay, and to the st'puii hii id tiie I’lojihel ot Me'< a ”t If, indeeJ, the 
lad)' Ii.ld thus Msiltd Madini, it is more tii.iii pniliaiile that she had j>er- 
■foniied the )ourne\ to the < oinpanion ( it) a-, well, and was on that ai count 
the lionoiin d heaiei of dn* tit'e l>'il the setitem e, .is WolH writes it. is 
cuiiousl) ini.\a< t, loi wi h .'irii that e\in tlu \i.it to NKl.ki does not of 
Itself entitle a man to be i ailed II i|i I'liis i. in .Kioidaiae with Lane, 
who says “ It is not by the visit to M klo.h .md th-- iH-’hiiinani e of the 
reiemoii) of < ii' uilinp the K.iabeli si\. n tini . iml ki.-.inii the I’llaik Stone 
in cacli round, and oth' r iiles in tin IIoI\ < ‘it\, th.it the \Iooslini .k ipiires 
the title ol iJlI.iitHt'or ‘ ilie I’ll'iim ) ihe iinal i>biei l ot tin piLriniajtc* 
Is M.iunt Aiaf.it, si\ hours’ |o>iin' \ 'tisl mi irom M 1 keh ’ Tlu only value 
ol the litli Is that it siii”li s a Mu alin.in mi! from .dt nthei men—e\cn 
fioni Ills Lo u lii;ionists, if theyhaii nil disi'ti ;iiishi d tin mselves by undei- 
goinj' tlu. s.mie (.xhaustin;' .ind tx|u.iisi\i ot.leal ol tlu joiirntx to Ar.afat 
and b.t( k on the nth of /in’l Hijia It is simpl) nn|iosstblc to peilorm the 
llajj, c\cn at the jitistiilud Uualitus, nnh s, one docs s.i at the appoiiiteii 
season so th.it it “ M.ihomedaiis all over \sia ’ < all .t man .i “ llaii” meiely 
from lus havin}^ “been .ii Jiiusdim, the inttrinie is that the title must, 
in their Lstimalion, h.ui i h.im,ed us s'amiu itimi .nid lost its .me lent 
prestii^e loi lluuis.uids ot ‘ intidi Is ivin “visit Kiasalem ’ 1 he aller- 

natiV'- I oi’sideration is Unit the “ M ihoiiu d.'U .bl ovei .\.:a,”to whom 
Woin alludes, must have treen i};norant of the iiK.mmj and usage of this 
llicll own wold ' 

• Nicl.iilii. t.m.ri/' Ill '!!; 

I Til. Im. . Ill .s wuli wliii li till ti on ‘ H 1,1 ■ Is list i!, i's|.i ri lib m Slua i ominuniUes 
.iP'l III till' II III it 1 ]iitis lit (111 1 1'I'll >\ 111 I, I. I eh I stiikiiigb I I'lnplilu'l in the 
inlLiesiin ,4 wmk uf AiiiiiniUs \ .iiiili' i\ lb lu v i ijiii' n . In be .iw ire lli.il .1 “ Ha)' ’ is 
one will hi. (uil iiiiii 1 llu 11 'n In ibs ii. .I'.iiin s 'i .i. tin i'|iithi I .if one wiio lias 
visited the I'nijihi i'. timili ' ('M e i >7 "1 In. w nl i Si. I su s.inilii.ii is he as to this 
being the |ui>|'er .ietimiiini "f *Ii'_ w iid oi.it hi* s' m s)iial.s nf uiu who his visiteil that 
lonili oil sevi 111 on .isuni, .Is .1 uiiiilil “ li.i l|i ” (p I yn When a travclki of Vamhery’s 
acuiiien. oppm lumiu-s, .ind It uiiiic Ini' to cmiu "iilim sight ot the mc.'inirit’ of a term 
so distiiu'tlv ttihnii il. It is eviil'iii ih U th' wot.l hi. no eli.ii ilthniiuni .among the trilvear 
amongst whom ht travelled s,i that wi liiv. tiie riuious f,xet that the teim was applied 
to a lady wlio h.iil merely visited M.i.iiiiili to Wolii, wh ' liad meicly visitt 1 Jeiusalsin ; 
and to Vamtwiy, who ha'l never visited tilhi i Mekl'.ih, oi Madini, m the liaitu'l 'Aqsa 
(see p 147) There evukn'ly, ihertlort', i- med that the I'lecisc delinitioa of the word 
were discussed But X'amhtii s olherwist fiscin.itiiig narrative of stiange adventure in 
the mysterious liasf is here .ind there disliguied by unaecountable mistakes on technical 
points, li ht w’as awan. that he wav Using me word in a sense so fai removed from its 
strict technical apj'lication, it would have been well if he had stale.! as much in a 
footnote. • 
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Wolff alludes, of course, not to the iner- “visit to Jerusalem," but to the 
Mos*]iie of ’Umar there, the “I’aitu’l ’Aiisa” (so nanu.1l). Not Jerusalem 
only, but (subsequently to Wollf’s tmi.*) even fhc Moiquc of ’Umar, has 
been freely visited by Christians, but they are ceitainly not roj^aided by 
the Faiihfui as having fatio eaine 1 any rlami to tlie title of “ Ilaji ’’ 
For a Man is one who has performed the llajj, a reremony whirh < annot 
be peifoiiiied an) where else than at ’ \iafai, in the teiritoiy of Mekka. 'fhe 
lady of whom Wolff sjieaks iiia\ have hern, like himsell, a great ira/Ukr 
tosairei] jdaies, but for anything he ni.ntioiis to the (onti.iry, she, like 
hiinsLlt, wa- (eilaiiiK no liiii 

'Fne b to. won! of 1 >i Wolll, m n'gaul t-i this oi any otlui matter, appeals 
ne\(.i to ha\e bten railed in iju<'Uion in ihit iinU ol Knghsh admirers in 
whn h lit. ni'ived , anti from this ( in um t uii t he apju ii . to hive assumed 
that tiicy atiejitsd him at ins own .I'.ipiai'i' .neiU Ibit n i-* imp issible to 
le.id his woik. without iei ling that his m Ii >iai .hip w.is not <jf a high t^rder 
ami that Im inioimalion wm'' tjlten 0,1 n to ititnian Hm h>.»se and' 
laiiishaikle ^t)ie ot wiiima, iiioreov 1, 1, s n ii a. i^. n >t (ahnialed to 
insjuu'< oninli in I 111 his ai < uta< \ as a i pn.stnlili\i ol lum The only 
esplan.ili. ill 1.1 tin t n 1 imi'.lam i that tli 1 mhli'l “allo.ti \ .la ' dubbed 
him wit I ‘ in h .1 til". Si, e'M . to lu 1 iial 1 '> ' . \ i i v win u ]> -i* eiM il 1 w li.il he 
.ipiie.iis to ii ive bet 11 loo hull awaie ol . > .1". inpl t > ili^giii'e; -to wit, 
that he wa. t'li ■-tiliji t l ol ,111 i stinv.ii.* iiit i a >’nm and 1 tnou nm onscion- 
ahle tkgii V ot ]iin.iik vanii) ,\n) ii.e. iv m ; a l 1 tin I'l-.m e ol this leiiiark 
will 1)1. leiii.iVed on .i t.iribil p'iiisal o tin eoo 1 man’', willing'' 'I'hey 
rspa) ptui al llioo'h tin. u.tsi’nm’-. .in' 1 jniiilo tin ‘ l.n t "need to 
be teceivt d w itii I 111 tiinspet lion \\ out 1 v id'nUs i,. unl.lhi •'iinm.tance 
in die most ailkss f,ood laitii, and is I o m n !i bhinkil b\ l.is oieiwvening 
self < imseiousm, ss to petcsivs tin. u'l isinti) •! whnn in w..- theobjetl, 
but the oppniiiiiiit) lor whn li till sul'tli < >111.11 il i-. al i i\ .I'ln k to see. 
lJuii khaidt, w’losi esselkiil sense hi' m vi . v l liinn im ti i siispuion, 
assures us ih.il the a .sumptnm of tins jno.nl di Uii . inm l.v aiuone who has 
not a {iiojiei and leval i laim to it uieiiiv i ' po is a ui in to iidieule ^ The 
gre.il iravelk 1 wiote t>ie stall mint jiin-i i.i tin tun tin ere entiic and 
ubujuituiis W lillf As an a|iolog\ loi l')i> ipp.iu.i’ inert ..sion, we W'ould 
remaik that wtien the statements of a ti.iv> !l r oi Wolll I'letensions arc so 
subversive ot t.n t, it |>Iaiiily is nothing iiioii th in .1 d iiv to [uil the student 
on his guard 

Hajis of the moie leliring tempetanien' h.m Imn known to hesitate as 
to the adoption of the title. It is someiimes siiok. m of as a " jiioud " title, 
an “ envied ” title , and their si nijik appeus lo In 'giounded on a mis¬ 
interpretation ot the'se adjeelives. 'The lille is iisiuilv eiigiaven by Hjjis 
on their seals and envelope dies, the) also ii-^e it in then sign-manuals, 
and get it pimled on their visiting la d'., then sien bnaids, itr , and it is 
this publicity and peinianency from which da humble, sensitive nature of 
some Muhammadans recoils liul every sine« le Muslim who tan, by the 
law of Islam, lay claim to the tide whieli jiioves him to have yielded 
obedience to the requirement ul the (J.ir'An that he make the p'lgnruage, 

t 

, • Burckhardt, Iravels *« Aiaiua, u. 76. 
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is but too thankful for the privilege of adopting it. There is not neces¬ 
sarily, however, any evidence of overweening pride in his assumption of 
the right ; on the contrary, he is the very person for whose disimftion the 
title exists, .Such self-ett.u ing niodest>, however, ought not to he taken 
advanUge of by any Not should it he forgotten that the followers of the 
Prophet are a jieople who ate ajit at turns to stand on their dignu> to 
wilfully Ignore a man’s t l.iiin to the title would be ciuel, unjust, and 
snobbish ; for he h.is foiU '•am il it hvob.-yin^ the law' of his religion, and 
this at great pers mal iin oiul men< e iiid di^-i oinloit, .it no smill danger to 
life and limh, ami at < on-id" i.ihh-ndiiuie ol inoiu y All Muhammadans, 
moreoser, are not of the s.um t> mpeianient Tliongh ihe title is, as a 
matter of tommuii polio mss, m\.iiuM\ a|)phe<l to the man h\ w't,ll-hred 
persons who ban lo .iddte^s lo him !eil ‘is and imMmui.ils, yet for him to 
take iimhiage at tho,t whom.n h ijij'cn to omit tlu title when wnnnn to him 
might heckeniud In Muhammad.ms .in < \ii‘.sot etiolism As to usage, w’e 
hivealiLidy pomleiloiu ih.ii tin li'l- is siiim times [)Ui titiou ttm pilgrim’s 
n.i.ne, and somiliiiii,. altei it . hit m l>i>'h pi.i. is -luioii ili'iiuneand 
afiir It - the title is ne\«.i put this weilil Iv .u ■ <iiiri'ed .i jn. « e <if v.uiity 
whif h would t \p>)se .i in in to leil.im iidn nli- imong his t o iLligionists 
Lastl}, tne title is ni>t usually applieil to a niiii li^ word ot moiitli, whether 
in addressing him or in ni.ikiiig .ilUisiiin to him it is teg.iided as .i sacred 
epitliet, not to he lightly htmiie.l .ihmr -Vod, upon the whole, the Usige 
which n guUtes the .ippheation oi il is iniieh on a pai with that ol LJnnersiiy 
degrees among omsi.‘l\es It is not, li')We\er, as som- liave siijijiosed, a 
tneic <]ueition ot Muhamm idan somoIoj) it is th it, .in 1 vasilv nioie—it 
h.is refer*, nee toa in.ill<T of i.ligioii ol the gie.il* st nnpori.im e to iin.mbeis 
of the Islamic faith 'I’he le.il diilu iiU\ about the m.itli i, as it rcgaids the 
more sensitive peisons pisl .illmled lo, is this, that although the t^ur'an 
so emph.ilirally enioins the diilv of p.iforniiMg the ilajj, >il il ntiwhcre 
sanctions the ajiplienion ol ih*. title to those wlio peifoiin it, nor indeed 
does the i.pilhi.1 om e «)i * m m the w'lu'le hook the only sail* imn lor the 
use *5f the title is found in the traditional 'Peratuie ol the I'.iith Nor is 
there any cvnlence that the J’lophel hnnselt *\*‘r authoii'ed or en]mned 
the assumption of the title, oi tint he i vei applie*! it to hnns'-h, ill >ngh he 
perforimd the li.iji on sl\li iI *h < .isioiis 15ut in.isimieh as the Ha]) is the 
first and thief ol the ti\e Imi/ dniKs, the man who peiloims it is regaided 
by his * o religionists ai a m.m wlnoe laith in hii leligion aii'l wliose loyalty 
to the te.ichings, exarnpl* ami personality of the Ihophet .ire facts now 
placed beyond possibility *>l dispiiti 
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QI'ESTION. 

r.Y I-: II. PuikiK. 

1. —()li> T*\\(. ri ki(ii) \.]>. 000—y'^o). 

J iJi r.i-sliih' Si.Uc w.is on^mallN \\cstwriril of Pt-rsia. 
J >MrinL; tin* r<‘ii.;n r.i-\clk th< r<‘ was a Hu man of Persia 
j>ast»inni4 tanirls in tin* M<i-ti-na mountains of Kn-fen.- 
SiRkl<‘nl\ thfic was a li.>n whuh with human speech 
acUlrcssixl him, sa\ mil; In tln‘ w«si of tlu s<- mountains 
there aie thp'f <.,iv< ami in tlie tiUi s an* threat store of 
Weapons \ on mij.;]u tai.«‘ tlann In the ca\ es .iLso there 
is .1 l>iaek s'.ont with wliile < har.mt'-i s reail them, and you 
will then come tO the ro}al llimne. 

The lln m.m lollowed th* st w ord'', and, sure (moiiLjh, he 
saw that m the cavt ih« re w.is a stom, hesides a i;reat 
number (»t spe.us and swords < >11 it there were characters 
teaching him to n*b( 1 ()n this he mbh d desperadoes, 

crossi'd tlu Hf-ne-Koh Ri\* r,’ aiul tt>ok to robbing 
merchant caravans llm hor«h '^radii.ilK ^welled in 
number, when lu‘ tut »'lf and oiunpad the wtsi parts of 
Persia, and set hnnsell up as Kiiil;. I’eraa and I'uh-lin 
each sent soldu rs to in.ike wkir on him, but they w'cre all 
beaten bv him. 

In the second \e.ir ol tlu remn ^’lmc!-hwei'’ he first sent 
envoys to Court wnth tril»uie. 1 he l.mnly name was the 
Ta slnh cl.in . personal n.ime I’an-mih INloh-moh Ni-tsz : 
he said they h.id lu Ul thepowirnow tor ihirt\-four years, 
extending over three m.isters’ lei-^ns. . . . d’he Ku-fen 
Mo-ti-na mountains are in the south-west pari c^f the 
country, near to the gre.it sea. 'I'he King moved the 
black stone in the cave, and pi.iced it in the state [capital], 

. . . One says that in the Sni reign K’ai-hvvang amongst 
the tribes of the Ta-shih there was the Ku-lieh clan,*^ which 
ac*ted as chieftain for them. In this Ku-lieh clan, again, 
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there were two family names, one P’^n-nt Hi-sh6n, and one 
P’€n-ni INIoh-hwan. Amongst the later Hi-shen there wa*s 
a certain Mo-ho-moh, brave, sturdy, and full of expedients. 
The populace set him uj) as ruler. East and west he made 
conquests, extending his lanil ;^,oc !0 h and annexing to it 
Hia-lah,~ one name of whiih was Sii*n city (Sien to be read 
as Siem). There wen* fvjiirleen of IMo-liu-moh’s successors 
to TMoh-hw.in,'' v\ho killnl his ekler brother I-tsih, and set 
himself up. 


II.—T’ \\(. IIlsl<>K\ (im, 1 Vs'l Ul \lt )I>1 1,1 1 1)). 

During the Siii r<*ign I'a-yeh there was a m.tU of Persia 
state pasturing in the* Mo-ti-na mountains of Ku-fen, \\h(m 
a beast spoke, sa\ ing In three caves \ve-,t of the mountains 
there are sharp w<m]>ou .uul .i black stone with white 
char.icters . h<' \vh<^ it '' di rule* tiomg to look, he 

found as spoken The stone writing said he ought to 
rebel ; so he cMjoled the popul.Ke, niivl asst.mbling despera¬ 
does at the lI<!‘ng-Koh Kivc r. lu* robbcsl merc hant caravans, 
held the vv<‘st«*rn p.irt [o* Pc'rsi.i |, and himself ruled it as 
King : he moved the bi.ick stone, and treat«*d it as of 
value : all the pec'plc- oi the* state who went to make w.ir 
on him were bcMten back thoroiigliK' ()n this he bc'came 
powerful, destroy d Pc'rsM, routed b'cih-lin," {*tc. 

In the second \<*ai of Yung hwei thci 'J'.i-shih King 
Han-mih IMoIi-moh IN’r first s<*nt i*nvoys to Court with 
tribute, who rf*pn v nt<*d that the kings wen; of the Ta-shih 
clan; that ihc-y liad held the powi'i* lor thirty four years, 
and had pass<*c! it on to two successors. 

. . . (>n<‘ says that amongst the* Ta-shih tribes there is 
the Ku-li<;h el.in of ht n clit.iry chieftains styled “ w'hite 
clothes Ta-shih *’ ; in this elan there are two family names, 
one Pen-ni IMoh-hw.in, the second Hi-shejn .*■ there w’as a 
certain Mo-lio-moh, bra\e and know'ing • the; populace set 
him up as King : he e.xtended his land 3,000 //, conquered 
Hia-iah city, and transmitted to fourteen generations, when 
Moh-hwan killed his elder brother I-tsih, and set hitij- 
selfup. / . 
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III. —Sung History (a.d. 950—1200). 

*The Ta-shih were originally another sort of Persians. 
In the Sui reign Ta-ych, there was a man of unscrupulous 
ability, w'ho gn)j)ed in a cave, and got an inscribed stone, 
which he treated as a lucky omen : he proceeded to assemble 
his host and rob merchandise ; as his followers collected, 
he became influenti.d, and proceeded to set himself up as 
King, possessing himself <>f the west parts of Persia. Prom 
th»' time of th<- T’.ing reign Vung-hwei, the) frequently 
came to court with tnbiiii* l’[> to their King P’en-ni 
\Vei-hw<in th(.“y wen* called “ w'hile clothes Ta-.shih ” [ Wei 
is a misi)rint for .ind almost undistinguishable from Muh] 


I\'—MiNt, (.\ i> t.'ir-'—1640). 

[T’ieii-faiig I traditions'” say the h ligiiais founder of the 
Mussulmans, one Ma-li.i-ina, first in this land pr.ictised his 
faith, and, d\ ing, was buri<-d ilien- ()n tlie pinnacle of 
his tomb there is a briglitm'ss. whn h is < \tinguished neither 
by day nor by night . . . Hehinil M.di.im.is tomb there 
is a well,'" the wati'r of whiidi is < le.ir and sweet’ those 
who cross the s<‘.is .ilv\a)s dr.iw of it to take aw’.iy with 
them ; .md if the) me»it with t\jdioons, and si,atte-r some of 
the water, it is at oiitt calmer . Mi ti h-na- is the 
Mussulman fathi rland the land is .war 1 leii-tang. . . . 
Tradition says that at the beginning King Mu-han-mch-teh 
w’as born with sup<*rn.itur.d p».>wcrs. .md entirely subdued 
the .stiites of the W'estern Regions [of Asi.i]; these states 
honourcil him .\s which means ‘‘messenger 

from Heaven.” . . . During the .Siji reign K’ai-hwang, 
Sa-ha-pa-sa-a-ti-kan-koh-s/'” first came to preach his faith 
in China. . . . Also" called Meh-kia .ind T’ien-t’ang. 

* ^ '*■ * * 


NOTES IN EXPLANATION 

The above four extracts from the Old 'P’aiig, 'I .uig. Sung, and Ming 
Histories appear to me to comprise the whole of what standard original 
Cbii^&se works have to say of the Kaaba. The Old T’ang History was put 
together about a.d. 930, and covers documents gatheied during the seventh 
ei|hth, and ninth centuries. The two next extracts upon Ta-shih are 
' Qianifestiy based on the first, and beyord giving a difierent turn to language 
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c Mitain litlle ntw 'Fhe T’ang rovers the same ground as the Old T’ang, 
and the Sung d\ nasty never had any influence in Western Asia The Ming 
History was pul li'gethci 150 yeais ago, .ind covers the ];eriod 13^18 to 
1^43 Hut this extra* I aluiut Aralua had aheady appeared in the Ming 
geography of ahoui .\ n 1 pio Tlie <>hl name I'a-shih is repKutd by 
' 1 ’len-fang, and tlu iiit<>ini.ui‘'ii is m .i w.iy iiiiginal, the Cliinese F.nvoy to 
Calicut basing in raao met some \rabs ihme, and ha\ing sent a lieutenant 
back with thc'ii ship to ,\i.d>ia in oulet to jieisiiade their rulet to send 
tiibute to (')iina 1 will now add .1 Ji w wot<]s ot sp-1 ifw explaii 

1. Wh) the ( imu SI 1 alli d tin .Xi.ilis 'I’a sliih iia*- l<ing In in .1 theme of 

discussion It is m.inifi a iiom iIk ahoM mu-iii.il s.iriii > ili.it the t’hineso 
Cainsidered the 'I * shih !■> In imith dn s.niu .is I'eisi.uis Dr Edkins 

s lys the d'i!>i.t.!iis ' all* d tin iVisi.nis /\i "{ D(>!'ss-im s.i\s i..(.-o)ding 

to Dr Hrelsf liiRulei I th.U tin rirsi.,>is .mii < ailed tin. \ialis '/I/;!' At 
present, a<<oT<lin_j to .Schinl'i, tin I'.idjiks .iii the I’lri.in eh incut in 
Turkestan ] Mils r.\ //wthi 1'him si im .m I’l 1-i nis b ws, Nuilii Hindoos, 
and heard I d Tail 'is lait it n a i.iem wool 

2. 'I'.iji-h was 1 i> ^''-s I 7. aiul Moil mum il, tin < .nui 1 dii\ei, m.nriefl 

the willow III o! .ihutil j;i|} 1 h ivi no idi a wh.tl L11 fen upiesents, 

posbihl) lilt pnisimi ot ( ul.i m,i\ Iiim imImUd M dm ■ hut Moli-nais 
evidently Medina 

3. l.alei on, .'iliii till ai e ot hull, Mohain'm.d nsi il to \i^il the <.i\e '’if 
Hiia, wheit he heaid an angel’s tone, .is is w'tll known The ('hiiiese 
have a tradition that lh« \rahi.iii limst s ktitw how to i.ilk 

4. Hy Ihngkoli ] siijipDse the 'Iigiis 01 I.iiplu.iU" is meant, hut 1 
cannot find till m\ old n feiem es on dii ]ioml 

5 The set Olid ve.u ol \ ung-hwi 1 w.is t n oc i, ami this w.e, m < ithnian’s 
time Di I’ui. isi hiu nh 1 uh imhi s du woids (as wiittin in iii\ set ond 
exCrait) //aw l/.'/i wie'! A/ with (Mlmi.iii'- tith ol A'/v./ 1/.’ luuiiiiiiifi; 
hut, as will ht still, dll oldtsi .luthoPtN gUt- mou .md diili itnt syll.ihles 
Ahu I>tki, Omai, .im! « Mliman in.ike the thit< smttssois 

6, Ku-lu h IS, ot louisf, Koreish, and till “white ilodus"the Omnil- 
ades K’ai-liw.ing was \ n I’lili.ips .]ie< i.ilisls ma^ he able to 

identify two sm li sidi di\ismns ,is I’.eiu ll.isliem md Utiii Meiwan . at 
any rate Ciihhon s i\s Moli.iumied spi.m.' lioiii the tube ol Koitish, and 
the family of lladiem II istcnltni tliat ni\ stiond exliatl omits some 
essential W'tmls 111 sjuafing ol the lotiiiei t’rioh.m sajs “Me'cta was the 
patrimony til tin line ot M.islum 

7 Hia lah m.i\ he eitliei liu km.’dom of llir.i on the Fujihrales, taken 
from IVrsia the je.ii alter Mohammed’s death, or Hira near Mecca The 
name “Shem” m ij a.sisi to idenlifs ()n the whole I think Oin-al-A’iira 
(*>, Meeta itstlfl is meant. A pott of the Sung dynasty sings of the 
“ priests venerating llia-lah and a liiyk dated 1537 says the Mussulmans 
of Malacca “woiship Ha-la.” It is just ]>ossible that in both cases 
“ Allah ” may be meant. 

8. Moh-hwan m.iy be Merwan II, the fourteenth and last of the 
Ommiades (died 752) T-tsih contains within it the etymological poten¬ 
tialities of licat Ol Isaac ; but no doubt someone versed in Caliph history 
will be able to identify the word exactly. 
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9 Volumes have been written upon Fuh-lin, .md I am disposed to 

agree with l>r. Eflkins (vigainsl Dr. Hirth) that it is simjily the Arab- 
Peisian w’ordas seen in the latei Chinese wotd /ufi Heie 

I take It tu he the Roman iiminie. but only as visihli in 's}iia and Asia 
R^inor 

10 "J he wi-l! n. /em/tin tin Iiul't lhal fn the ]m)|>het’s loin!) The 
Chinese I’onlusi. Me* e.i wiili Mi dma 

1 (. IS meant, and ' i-> a mi-|iniit toi f-uh. vl ( haraeter rc- 

senihlmg it i lose!) I'lie laiiie \\> ni a|ijie.irs iKevxliei' in \arioiis Clnnesc 
dis'^nise^ 

12 In li'-. (>11 ^nie di. I I-.'ann-.nii in (’Inin,’ M l>e\i.'ria his j)io\ed 

rleaiK ih.il S.ihih Siadi WakLis is tliL )iu n Ini’s intLiiikd name is 

a misjiimt Im .i'«i, uhnli ili>tl\ Ksmililes it, arnl is almost always mis- 
n ad 

i.^ /”/<' (or ‘ ln.a\in]\ jOaii tm li'dli,’ is, anoiding to 

I >e\i M.i, a tiam lalioij of tuii xt>', ‘‘liouse of (iod ” Here \vl aie told 
distini llj It IS a'so i .i!l< d Mt < < a 

'!'ln ahovt oneiM il mfoi 111 iiii.n jio\is iin i mti st.i!jl\ that llie ('hmese in 

tile middli nt till I\i iitli i.ntini :ilit.id\ juis'iS'-id a tan!) aei'inale 

notion of Moiiammi-d m 1 t)ie Kaaba Rul tin ti is latei infoim.itiun 
whi< ti L’ois in’K h tiniher 

(1) riu l\i V (i W ('laiki.. nho was with nil at < iiiin^ k iiig in iSSi, 

win K wi hiiih m.'di till sami mtiu'-ime Mn- I'lin.in a* ijiiamtanres, 

obtained liom one oi tlisin a iialne i)nin]ihl t i alii d iln >i !ai r\un^p'u^ 
or ‘‘ (ii.ni alo'.N ol the I’lojiliet In >m tiie \\ t st ” He ui\*-s a nm^h transla¬ 
tion of It in tlie ( (.//ill A’o ’/.A; foi Jiil>, iSSn !i .i|t|ii ns fiom this 
storj !)ook tli.it about \ i. (i2=' tilt (’liiiii'' i.,mjn lot liiaid in some way of 
Rlohamined, nul si nt an ollni-i n mn d ''lull 'I” iiia In wa\ of 11 anil and 
bnkhaia to Muia, wlume he sifeK teitniud Hi- In iiti u mt, Wan-ko si, 
subsefjueiitlv \isited Meilina 

(2) 'I’heie IS still an old i losijue .it ( anton whn li 1 1 a\e often visited, 

and will! h tr.idition lonneits with Moli.nniiii o uiii le. RIt learned 
friend. Rl llalniel Detiria, about t!iirt\ \i iis ajo di i overed at Tientsin 
anothei iiamphlet lallni the huui )t uiiti ,\ti. oi “(Irigine de 

rislainisme ’ It is e\iiienlh I used on ilie s.ijjit legend as Mr. Clarke’s 
paniphlit, for Slnh 1 .mg anil \\ aii ko si lioih n appear (the latter as 
Ko-si \in) IN'hilst iightlt neelei tine' the sioi\ fioin .i histoiiVal point of 
view, M Dtveri.i |nstl\ points out that the diffiieine yeui by year be'lween, 
the Arab lunar jeai and tin Chinese hinai suiai leai from the seventh 
century right on to the tifleentb (lb.* date wbui the stor) of Saadi Wakkas 
first appeals in the Ming (leo"ia[ih\) would anount for an enoi of about 
twenty four yeais , w'hith peihajis explams why the Chinese put the first 
Mussulman arrivals in China so f. r hark as i> qSi, and give the first 
knowledge of Mohammed as \n 025 Rf Deve'tia sho as that in some 
unexplained way the fust Aiab j'ohtu.il mission of 651 (which is indis¬ 
putably connected m Chinese histoi) with the flight of the Persian Prince, 
Piruz III. to China), has given rise to a legend about the saheb{i.e., “com- 
^nion ” of Mohammed) Saad (son of Abu) Wakkis, whose victory over 
the Persians in 636 opened up to the 4 rabs a way into High Asia. The 
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gallant soldier, like a modern Lord Charles Beresford, has been trans¬ 
formed into a gentle civilizer. 

(3) M. Rocher, an old resident m Yiin Nan, now French Consul at the 

town whence 1 write (T.iveijinol), was personally aKiuamted ovei thiity 
years ago, with a Chinese named Ma I'li-ch'ii, who actually went to Mecca, 
This Ma Fu-ch\i is no olhci than Ma Tt-luiu, oik e known j^opulaily as 
Lao Papa^ ox “ C>ld I »add>,"om. ot llu leadi rs of tin; Panlhay rebellion 
forty years ago JIis <li--< ijik, Ma \n-li, pulilislufl m 1S62 an illustrated 
account of the \isit, whn li \I 1 >- \iiia translaies in the woik I have above 
cited. Ma savs . * The A".//. / e/■< ( kaa'o.i 1 '■> siuiati d intli'ienlrf of a 
foibidden ciu Iosuk, alino'l M|u.i'e in shape U is longii in a right and 
lefi sense than it 1. tmnt and bn k . lin !ronl ta< < s north east, whcie theie 
is a gatewaj . tin Kvsr-.' snn !.,< ei soulh weU 'I m kaalia is s'pian, 
rising over 30 (f'-t fiom tht gioiind, and 21 ta t 111 its -idi s it is protected 
by a loveririg of ni h inalLiial 'I li« dooi ot llie k.i.ib.i is on the left side 
of the fnmt of the rn uiniin.nt, s; feel tioin tin. giom d In one of the 
angles is set the blai !c stone, tmir U et to tin. !« tl ot tlu dooi it is 

set in .1 silver fi.inic *«■'///< 1 v if/ s /•/), ami is diont tin '-1 » of .1 man’s he.itl 
About zo jiaees in front of this chief apartim nt, is tin station oi Ipnlahin 
fAbiahani) this is tlie stom- tliat he tiod upon with Ins fcvi when he was* 
rebuilding the Kaaha tins stone, on wlin h tlieu ar- foot pniits, is m an 
ojien edifuc ( paviLor) " 

(4) Tluu ts yet anotliei (’innesc aiconiU, snniniaiiwd and published 

under the Emperors autlioiitv in 174c) V Ioiiiki < olh ague ot mine, 
Mr Kopsch, of the Impeti.ii Maiitniic. Customs, thus translates, in the 
China J\r 7 'it'ta for 1S85, the paragiaph r«. l.iling to tin kaaha “One 
arrives at the Isinjik railed the h\ it ■/// pi>, wlm h is surrounded by a wall 
the wall has no ftwii than gbo g vtes Kit , an lii's or viUi.iIkvs), each side 
of the gale or archway being sujiported bvjnllaisot while jade(/t , marble I. 
Of these i>iliars there are 4O7, distiihuted ,is follcnvs In tin fiont iji), at 
llie bac k roi , on the left 132, on the right 135 'I he teiof cjf the 

tem[>le IS coveted with a black silk covcruiL’, and on < ilhei side of the 
gaieway aie two black lions, iiioiinted to guard the cntiance* Everv year 
. . pilgrims . c.ul oflf pieces of the temple coveting to kee]) as a 

relic' . . . 'lo the left of the leiniik is tin tomb of tile patriaich Sz-nia-i 
(Ismael).” 

It is curious that this last Chinese aiithoi says nothing rif the bla< k stone 
(unless it f>e one of the “ Mark lions ”) lie speaks of the /ean/em Well 
(“ \pu Sem-sem ") as 1 iing in Medina 

It will he se-en that the t.’htnese arioiiiits are not absolutely clear as to 
direction ; but, generally siioaking, m modern China, “left ” means “east,” 
and “ hack ’’ or “ behind ” mcan> “ iiorth ” For furthei paiticiilars I refer 
Rev. J. 1 ) Bate to the three Fairopean puhlicatioris 1 have cited. The 
original information fiom the (Thinese hi.stories J have translated in full. 

As to the origin of the Black Stone, Uwill be lememhered that Helioga- 
b.ilus (El (label, or Elagabal) brought one to Rome from Emesa, to which 
place it was returned by Alexander Severus. This stone seems to have 
been bandied about between Palmyra, Emesa, and Bostra (birthplace of 
jhe Emperor Philip, himself an Afab). 
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. MISSION HYMNOLOGY IN THE EANTU 

LANGUAGES. 

l>v A. \V?.rm:r. 

Tul intliirnctj ol th<* liyinn in rflij^ious inovcmcius is ono 
f)l tilt* comniDiiitlai(*s of history It is (Tuitt; siipi rlluons to 
rt'ft'r, in tins tonncv’lKMi, t'* Lnthor .uni the \\^‘sI("ys, and 
jirobably < \<r\<>n«* kncns that, when a now mission is 
cstablishcf], one of tlu* most ]a‘'*ssinL; u.iiits is .'i h\mn-book 
Ill thf ii.itivo 1 .uil;u.i;^<* I’ait 0} tin* (•ont<*nts of such Inmn- 
bor)ks, or ot tin* w.iy ui wlm h tln*y ar<* |nit tf)y'*tli<*r, few 
pcophi, \\c iinaj^in* . ix\oiul ihos«* <lir<ttl\ * iip.i^od in the 
work, know aiiythui ',4 Ainl \«*t it is .1 subji 1 1 tif coii- 
sid(*ral)]«* int<*rcsl 

Most mission,ir\ h\mn.ils which h.iv< loiin* b(*for(* us 
have sonn*thiin ,4 distuKlK artilii i.il <unl osotu* .ibout th(*m— 
exotic, ol < oursi*, from tin j>omt of \n \\ oi tin*, nation in 
whose l,m|L;uaj;i* tin h\ inns ar< writt<*n. This is, perhajis, 
inevitable uinler the (in'umst.uict*s, I'h' uh all) desirable 
thino woiiKl be for native i onL^ree.itkms to evolv<* their 
own h)miis .uid tunt*s I’nit this would, m most lases, be 
a work of time ; .uid in tin- me.inwhile tin- usual proces.s 
is to imjiort the tuin s re.id\-m.idi , and fit them with native 
words w’hich ni.iv or ni.is not be a mote or less free trans¬ 
lation ol the words of the firiL’inal Inmn 

We must, of eour'^e, distinguish Some missions are at 
work amono peoph* who h.ivi* a w'ritt(*ii uin^ua^e and a 
literature of thi*ir’owm --their owm ch.iracteristic musical 
notation, melrie.il s)steni, and n.ition.d meloilies. In these 
days, \V(* may suppose, nothiiyt; but thi* narrowest and most 
ill-inlormed /eal would object to the peojile’s i*\'pnjssinj; their 
newly-acipitied n*lieioiis ideas in tin* way most natural to 
them ; just as we should neve' exjiect them to disuse their 
native lanj^uage in favour of English, French, or German, 
according to the nationality of their teachers. But as 
some of the early disciples, when preaching the Gospel, 
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attempted to inculcate Judaism, so it cannot be denied that 
plenty of estimable and \vfdl-me,aning people would, if they 
could, spread over the world, utukr thf* name of Christianity, 
the habits and ideas oi liriiish mi<ldl<*-i.1ass Philistinism, 
and cannot c(me(‘iM‘ of an\ i'onL;reL;.ili(‘n sinoino praises 
decently and in order unit ss out oi the pariirular book they 
may hapj)en to ji.iironi/i In many p.irls of Afrie.i. in the 
Pacific isl.inds, and ilsewh'To, the mis',ionary h.is to do 
with a lan^ua,i.;e pr(\ii.iisl\ unwritten And In r< w’e must 
still further nan<>w' tin lieM ol oui reiuarl^s, i onlinino our¬ 
selves to those lain’uaet s with which (and with the literature 

' « 

which lhe\ ow< t>) the m-* in \ of missions) w’e Imvo some 
sort of |jersona] at(jiiamiain e, \i/, what, for convenience’ 
sake, \\ema\ ('ontmin* to call tlie “ llantu ” lonLiin s of Africa. 

I'he readt r will si.itm K in ed to be remmdej] of tin- late 
Dr. JUeek’s disioxery that the lanmi.iocs i>r .South and 
Central Africa are (with the exception of the Hottentot 
and Hiisbman toimin s) closeK interielated. fonnine; a 
sintrlt', homoiieneous famih to which In -•.i\e the name 
above reiernsl to. “ llantii, ’ as is well known, is one form 
of the word for " peopii ” commi>n to all of ih<*m. Strictly 
speakino, ha- is the jirete., tin loot of the word heino ;/tu 
(in Zulu, ig, the sini^ular Is oinu-utn, th»- plural aOa-ntu), 
but we may he [>eimiit«d to ilouht w hetin r the general 
puhli*. could e\<T he induceil to t.iik .ihout the “ Ntu 
languages.” Koin of tin* propo.sed substitutes W'ill quite 
fit, and .so. with Sir i i II Johnston,'^ “we return to Bantu 
as the only s.iUsf.ic tory designation of this class of languages, 
and of tilt' loh rahly honn>g< neons races who speak them,” 
fortified, moreo\er, h\ .1 remark of Darwin’s “The term 
[Natural Selection] h.is now been used so largely abroad 
and at home, that I doubt whether it could be given up, 
and, with all its faults, I sIiouM be .sorry to see the attempt 
made. . . . As in tune the term must grow intelligible, the 
objections to its use will grow w’eaker and weaker.”! 

* “ The Kilimanjaro Expedition,” p 489. 

t l.etter to A R. Wallace, “Life and Letters,” vol. iii., p. 46. 
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Xo make our subsequent references to the hymns more 
intelligible, it will be necessary to say a few \vords respect¬ 
ing the mocU* of writing the JJarUii languages, and here we 
are (onfronted with .inoth<rr difficulty, for, in sjute of 
Profc’ssor L<;]>sius, and his Standard Alphabet, their 
orthogr.iphy is anything but unifonn M.itters might be 
worse, however, Wc; are, at an\ rate, able* to recognise 
that, for the* ]>hoaetic rendering ot a language, our Itnglish 
system of spelling is about the most diflieult and cumbrous 
that t oiild be tlevisc d. We aie [last the da\s when men 
wrote ‘ Zi'oloo,’ '‘I)mgarn.” “ ( )\v lii-e,’ and the like; 
and tli(‘ \ow<ls in mos^ if not all, c.ises ha\ e thci “ Con¬ 
tinental " \al‘ies given tlnmi a -a m falln r, d’a \\\ fate, 
and so on. !*< rhaps this is due to the lai t that Alolfat, the 
pionee r of liaiuu linguistn s, was a ou liman, who could 
give a its broad sound without nei ding to be advised 
thenMii b\ an addeil /■ or Ji As n g.irds the consonants, 
practice v.iries As .1 rule, our alph.ibet is suffu lent, if 
each letter is kept strictly to its own work, and the 
sujieriluoiis ones eliminat<*d In /ulu, tli« othc-rwise use¬ 
less t, i], .md V toim. in handy tor the thn e «licks. In Vao 
and Mang anja, h is not w.inied , it tlo< not exist m the 
*1angiMg( . .md the peojile find s.ime difJn ult\ in pronouncing 
it when intioduced to th<*m. As .1 nih , tl.ev turn it into 
f or .N , and, lik«* ours«*lves, when onci it is mast<*red, are 
apt to use it in the waong place, saying, jn rlM[>s, Ilatnrday 
for Saturday, r and / are interchangeable m Manganja, 
and also in Vao, so that, in the gr.immar of tht* latter 
language, one letter economic.dly do<*s duty for the two. 
It seems a pity that we should have no single character to 
express the hard sound ofy, which is variously written tsh, 
chs c, c, and perhaps otherwise. Ch is wr'tien by the Biantyre 
Livingstonia, and Universities’ Missions, (officially) by 
the B.C.A. Administration (Tshiromo, Tshmde, etc.), and 
c by ^Ir. W. G. Anderson in his grammar of the Sena 
language, spoken on the Shire, wliich is really the same as 
. Marfg’anj.a, though Mr. Anderson docs not think so. Thus, 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. VIII. 
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the word for “ a thing ” would, according to these three 
systems, be written i/iinfu, fshintii, and cintu. The cognate 
sound repn sented l)y sh is sometimes written X (Lepsius) 
or ,r, which has tins forte m Portuguese, and is so used by 
Mr. Anderson. Another sound which n^cpiires its own 
character is the *' ringing ng" {in “ sing,” as distinguished 
from ng 111 “linger’'), written eitln r ng or n. d'he pen¬ 
ultimate at cent is inn\(Tsal, so much so that the addition of 
an mithtic'■a llahh usual!) di-^pLu <'s it, t’nyiimha, a house 
(Mang’.inja) nyunilM)o//vs /kw.sc V< i the iLC<*nt of a 
word Is soineuine', .-.liiltid 1>\ indixidual speakers, either 
erroneouslv or m aC(ordant< with souk tatul) -actepted 
Liw ol < mphasis, all swing a pertain nn .isure of \ariation 
to suit the sti< ss ol tin senteiicf 

Ihsiring tlu aho\<- ink's in mint), most per-^ons will liiul 
it fieilt'ttl) (a-') to read .ilouil, with correct accent and pro- 
nunci.ition, tin- following specimens c)l the Mang',inj.i and 
Yao languages 1 he lirst is a sentenc «* or two taken .it 
random fiom the h'irst Mangkinpi Re.iding l>ook in use .it 
Plant) re .School 

“ Miiliini'U .) il.i ik.i Aii'inu ndi li.wa in iiiiiikI.i n.i Isssiiid inii 
(it'd /'iii.'J ittiJ / ■'. th < n i.ud,). ./ . 0 ''''^ ///(//) 

n.'i-li mill lijo n>li in.iiu i ndi ipiKo /nii'.i' .ndilista IC.Smd , 

///(Vt' /rii\ (//../ //c.-fVM tiHii fmit'. ad Jtui 

Miiliin^ii a-'l 1 k iMi/.i i\Mi iiiu 11^11 uiiiml.I wi.k.i” 

<j,‘d /i/'t\td fi,f , r, (>/,'! 

9 

In Y.io, which, though i ntin 1 \ distinct—.is much .so as 
English IS from I ).uush h.is nuu h tlu* same general 

char.icts r a-^ M.uig’.uii.i. the op( ning sentences of the 
’J’en Coinm.indinenLI {E\od v\. 1-7,) run thus 

" .Muluiiiiu .uM-'li < Iks ni.ilowi nikiiti, luio ndih Viihuw.i Mulungu 

wenii . . Mko'.i.ml.i> 1 1 'iiiIiiiuMi jin. lumilm umji ” 

A very slight .itqu.unt.ince with I'lther of thi'se languages 
IS sufiicu lit to show th.it monos) llahles r.irely occur, and, 
when they do. h.iidly e\er he.ir the stress of the voice. As, 
moreoxer, the fm.il syll.ihle of a xvord is never accented, 
except through accidental elision of a vowel, it will be 
evident that “ double endings ” are the rule, and that-*the 
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laiig'uage cannot, without violence, accommodate itself to 
any metre where the line ends in an accentecl syllable. In 
English, owing to the scarcity of dfuible, rliynvs, single 
endings predominat{*. h;^nins with (k)ul>l<* endings thiough- 
out—such <i iiKilre* for inst inre, as Sir \\’.liter Stott’s 
“ Coronach ” 

“ lie IS j^onc an ihc iiiouiilain, 

He 1. lost to tilt ” 

—being excteduigl) r.ire Our (Ommon M< tre, Long 
and .Short Metn s, and, in l.i< i. all our Ix'st-kuown tunes 
and me.isuies, ( ouUI not, unless to som<' 1 \i<‘Pt moilifit'd, be 
adajiteil to nati\'e words I'Ik. l.ile Ihslioj* ( olenso (to 
who.se /uln viork w< sh.ill h.i\e occasion to refer later on) 
pronoiiiu (tl .ill lambic mitres un'-iut able , but this (owing 
to IinguistK ditlerencis King be\ond tli<“ s{()|>e oi this 
paper) doi‘s not hold u'ood lor Maiig'.inj.i in tin s.ime degree 
at) it does for /ulu 

III lore iiKpiiriiig hov\ i.ir tliesi; princij>les h.i\i been kept 
n view in the h\'mn.ils u tii iil\ eoin[»!l<*d b\ mission.iries, 
et ns ini[iiire \\heth-*r then eKi'^ts sin !i .1 thing .is .1 n.itive 
s).stem ot [iiosods, or if not, wh.it is the touiul.iiion on 
uhich one touM be r.iisetl 

All Afiit.ins possess .1 miisKal e.ir, and—uh.il is not 
Cjuile the s.ime thing—.1 strong, but only rudelc-developed, 
sen.se of rh)ihni The lall< r iiniies out in the i.i>mplicated 
evolutions of their d.inies---in some of wjjiih large numbers 
of people t.ike p.irt , in the drums whnh .in be.iten for 
dances, to a variet\ <*1 me.isures (.1 ver\ lommoii one might 
be marked thus ), tile hand-( l.i]»i)ing wliieh keeps 

exact time with tlie d.nu e or the singer's M)ii.e ; the me.isiiretl 
beat of the pestles, when th<‘ women are jxiunding corn , 
the singing of the c.iiioe-men to the beat of their paddles. 
In all these c.ises, the singing is not rh\t]imit in itsi'lf, but 
has some sort of measure imjiosed on it b\ thi regular beat 
of the instrument or action keeping time. In fact, among 
these primitive peoples, singing is niiver fouml apart from 
dancing or action of some sort, music, poetry and the 

M 2 
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dance bein^, to use the language of sociologists, as yet 
undifferentiated arts, and dancing, the earliest developed, 
embracing the rudiments of the others. Among the Yaos, 

r 

the itinerant musician who chants his improvisations to the 
sound of the e/ii/n'^oenyi-nnoenyi, or one-stringed fiddle, i.s 
known as the “d.incing-man.” 

Native song*^ in- tit Iiv<‘ri*d in a kind t)f recitative, and 
‘are wiihtiui an\ n* .uer a}>)irt)ach to \ ersilic.ititin llian a 
riitle division into lines, -tunt nines marktsl 1)\ a rt curring 
refrain <»r ihonis, .sue h.is Vtt re, e ' < ' i ' < ' <'r the like. 

They .in t)lten as not men- impio\ isaiions. forgotten 
almost .IS sotm as compost d (though, even of somti 

“catch on,’ ami so vimluale thtar fitness to .sin \ ive) IJiit 
some .ippear lt> h.iv e Ihm'ii i..intlei] di>\\n for sev'eral 
generations. .intJ these U'.u.illv present thtfu iilti(‘s to the 
trails!.itor, t ven if toler.ihly f.imili.ir with tlu' l.ingiiage, con¬ 
taining archaic wortls which h.iv e tlrt>]>ped out of use in 
('ominf>n .speech One .ilso iinds m them nnusu il, inv'tTteil 
and elhptic.il consli iictions, ol whnh it is not eas)’to .see 
the reason, unit ss the\ .in* .idopted in tinier to conform to 
some l.ivv of rhythm or ot pot tic Illness - unknown tt> us ; 
lor ev'en in these hspmgs of the Must* it stems to be the 
rule that things .iie said in songs which would not be s.iid 
in ev'er3d.iy convi rs.iuon Aihitht r n*.ison for obscurity 
is the ire<pi(*nc3 (as in the* old izil'ongo of the Zulu 
kings) of .illusions intelligible only to iht- older members 
of tile tube, or even of the f.unily, which h.is preserved 
them. 

Not to tligress too tar intc) a f.iscinatmg subject, I will 
here quote one or two songs i.'ken dowui from the recita¬ 
tion of M.'uig’.mj.i children, m the W'est Shire district. If 
it should be remarked that there is ve.ry little of them, it 
must be rememberiiil that, whim sung, they are repeated 
indehnitelv. 

•f 

“ Mwamnanga (u) dzi enda, 

U la diu mpeza kobwe ; 

Mwainnanganbu ^u) dzi enda 

U la dza mpeza kobwe ” * 
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yhis is one of the simplest—and, even so, one can only 
make sense of it—snpposinj^j it to be correct as it stands— 
by .supplyini^ an elided ii .is indicated. This puts all the 
other particles into their ri^^lit [ilaces at onci*, otherwise 
the u and la in the second line would—for grammatical 
reasons which we c.innot enter into here—con-iitiite a 
seiious difilcull). It appears to mean. “1\I) husband! 
you are Jioinj; to look for (or fetch) beans (holu'e, a nami* 
for one .'imotiL; many kinds of be.iii'.) m\ husband ' again 
you are going to look for i»e.ins ’ ’ 

The follow'inj^, though e.isy < nough as l.ir as the words 
go, is not V( r\ intt Ihgibli*, !»ut aj>pearsto h.ive a reference 
to current ev< nis . 

*• \-Maiuhl.T wii i.iwa iiihi lutcia " 

A-( iiiiiiaiii uo fi i.i lai lijiulx) 

“ M iiiil.il.i, wlio I.in .iw.n fidin tfu- llaLi 
<i >1)1 mi wl'-j (111 il 'III ihi c/./w/ ” fi»Liin. nia'.s l.imli 

M.indal.i anil (lo nani i( !.> kusi, or Clu d.intiimba, tht; 
Angoni (liief I'lLiiti i b\ the IM’.A Administration in 
were broilui-.. and soim'limes at w.ir with one 
another, but (lomaiii w is (irtainU li\md when this song 
was till l.iti d to me .\< itlu r ol these two h.is the refrain, 
so I give a \ ( r\ short « \.imjilf with it li.inkl\ confessing 
that 1 f.iil to m.ike s«*nse of it. It was roiognised at 
Blantyre as “an Angom song,” so that, .it .iny rate, it 
may be siijijiosed to be genuine, .ind not .in invention of 
the small boy who dii t.ited it 

“ Mb.ilanu y.i kii n>,iij|,i - 
\'o komuifza (^) kapcl.i — 

Ns>jiiiba nil. — \M ' a'- o’ --o'—o’—o’’’ 

“A bird of lh<- n\er” is the onl\ intelligible part of the 
abovi', though the conclusion, “ I am .1 lish,” m.iy possibly 
have some meaning in conni'ction with it. 

All these .songs have their owm airs, which, utterly un¬ 
musical as, no doubt they seem at first to a cultivated ear, 
have a charm of their own The Yao and Mang’anja 


* Portuguese oandcira. 
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melodies offer an almost unworked field to any student of 
music who could take them down from the lips of native 
singers. 1 have heard' some of tliem reproduced (by ear 
only) by a Kuro|)ecin , Imt no one has as yet devoted the 
same attention to thorn which M. 1 Ic*nri Jimod has to the 
songs of the ihiron^a of Delaj^oa Ihiy. In his work 
“Chants et Contes des liaroiiga " ( Latisanm*, J S98) will 
be found .1 most iiitenstudy of natixe music, and a 
large numbi r o( airs, w mum down in our notation. For 
our piesi'iit purpose, n is siiifuieiUto note tliat M. junod 
has found tin n.iii\( musital si.de to b< tin* sann* .is our 
own, thouL;!! somewhat limited m compass, the ten notes of 
the itvibiui {liianmha, or “ K.ifjr piano”) Ik in^ .i-^ follow's 



lie is inclined to think that an octave and two notes rej>re- 
sents the normal compass of thr* inim.in voice amonp ])rimitive 
people.s. ()f .ill th«‘ .liis collected by him not one ]jasse.s 
these limits Another piculiaiitv ol these .urs is that, 
betzinniiT' on .i hijh note, they invariably desc<*nd ; and 
this imparts to them tin* peculi.irly plaintive character 
usually (but, I beheye, erioneousls) attribute*! to their 
beiim in tln" minoi key. 

These things being so, the musical training of the native 
is no difficult matter. I have olien envied tin* f.icility with 
which children who coukl neither rea»l nor w'rite, w'ho, 
perhaps, h.id scirc<‘l\ .0 much as seen .1 book, would pick 
up a hymn turn* .ilmost on the first hearing. Most 
missionaries would agiei' th.it, given .1 teacher of fair 
musical attainments, .mil a tolerable instrument, the train¬ 
ing of a choir is about the e.isiest part of their work. Then, 
of course, the question arise'> of providing them with hymns 
to sing. 

* These nates arc not alw,'i>s peifectly true, which, considering the 
rough construction of this primitive instrument, is scarcely to be won¬ 
dered at. 
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I take up from a pile of little books before me “ Nyimbo 
za*Mulunj>u za rn’ chimani^’anja ndi m’ chiyao,”* printed at 
the Blantyre Mission Pn^ss in 1891. It contains 137 
hymns—TManjj^’anja and Yao in about e<|Lial proportions— 
nearly all of which, as a Ljl.ince at the ind(.‘x shows, are 
translations, ev(‘n those (foiii' m number) comp(jsed by 
natives. Not only so, but th<' translations invariably pre¬ 
serve the nn*tre ,ind the mtie of the origin.ils These 

O 

r>rioin.ils <oni<“ from the most heten)L.’(‘nf.s>us .sources, 
“H\mns Ancient arnl .Modern” .md “.Sacred .Son_os and 
Solos " alike contributing th( ir (piot.i (dancing over the 
first few j>ig'-s, \\e find in fdos«* lust.iposiiion the Old 
liundredth. “Let u-. with .1 gladsome mind,” N<*wman’s 
“Praise to the Holiest In tile In ight,” “ Lo' He comes 
with clouils di s( I ndiiig,’ “ Ilnkl the fort.” .ind /)us fm. 
In some ca .< s the n.uiK of ilie tune t I wliIi h ilie liymn is 
intend'd to bi- sung is j)rmt< il .ifter th< title , m otln‘rs it is 
implied in thi' la‘t< r, «»! t.'k'-n fi>r gi^mted, as lx ing f.imiliar 
to all, “Hold the lort," lor m-^taiK e, and simd.ir ones, 
being utt'M'ly unknown ap.irt from th«* tini'-*' to wlueh they 
arc' ins<‘paialiK weddid 'rurning o\er th<‘p.i^e we come 
upon “ .St ( “ulhbert, ’ " Moravia.” “ llolhneei, “ Moscow,” 
“ Martyrdom." “ lAving,” “ kousse.iu’s I )ieam, ’ .md other 
more or le-^s well-known it'-iU' As .1 tnli , tli(‘ trochaic 
metre.s m ik<' tin* inoa sma essful hvmn-., t spe. lally il the 
.secmcl .ind fo'irth, as well .is the liist aii'l third, line.s have 
the double ending lint it will sunplifv m.itU'rs to give a 
few S2)ecimens, pnanising th.it, lx set by so man) and great 
difficulties, the tr.inskitors, while ]»i« sei v mg the metre, have 
in many c.ises thought it best to !• t tht ihyme slide* That 
they have don<; wisely is jirovc d by otlier cases where the 
rhyme has been .ichu'ved, at the cost of more imj^ortant 
matters, and sometimes with -grotescpie results As for 

* It is only fair to add that this was, to a certain extent, a tentative 
wo^k, and that a revised and enlarged edition—from which some of the 
Hiore crude and unperfect compositions have disappeaied—has since been 
jfsued. But I believe the pnnciple of translation is still adhered to. 
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the scansion, someth^g may be done with elisions, as in 
M’lungu for Mulungu, or where two vowels come together. 

It is a convenience for the sorely-tried versifier that the 
language does not abhor a hiatus ; in fact, according to Dr. 
Henry, it rather likes it, so that you need not cut out one of 
your vowels unh ss ih«- line h.is a syllable too many. Our 
first specinifn is taken tr/un the f^ies J/tr, which, as will be 
evident, oilers eve<*ptional hi'pilities to thf* translator . 

^ V 

“ Ku to I fika j K'u we | 10/1 
Mlinu'ii ! .1 ti I /u.Muii ! ll/a 
Ifc j pav Ik*, i ngali j iiobusa 
^ * 

“ A to I uka, I uka, iik.i, . 

Ah ' ail )/ati . a 1 liii j nika ' \ 

Kti wc I ni/wa [ a to | iiiuka ” v 

H(.r(‘ the uteiu Ml e\er\ instame falls cnrrectU iKwill 
be observed that tht'se six lintts contain hiatuses < iiougrt 
to CM! tail a total loss of maiks in Latin verse eoinposilifin , 
but he.re it doi s not matter, .ind I h.ivi* lr<*niiently noticed 
the clear and leisurely enunciation of tht; two vowels in the 
speech of nativi s. I'.lision is much more fre(|U( nt in /nlu ; 
a*nd I hav'e notiet*rl it in the tales taki*u down irom the 
re.citation of M.ing’.inja-spe ikine children in the \\"<‘st 
Shire district. In f.ut, were it not for L>r 1 l«‘nr\ s posi¬ 
tive dictum, I should be h.ilf inclined to wonder whether 
the nati\es who sound'd their two vowels so clearly w’cre 
not speaking ‘>lowly and can-fiilly for the lii'iiefit of be¬ 
nighted I'.uropi'.ins Probably the elision, like the shifting 
of the enclitic aci'ent, dejiends a good deal on circiimst.inces. 
As for tin* si*nse of the* stanzas above (juoted. it does not ’ 
appear to havi* snlft'ied to any violent extent, thtmgh the 
first of them is a little ditficult to (onstnui—for an outsider. 
The sum of it seems to amount to this . “ At the coming 
of the Judgment. (h>d, like a shejiherd (w/w\y7 ) wall enclose 
us in a place b\’ ourselves.” I'hc other w'e may take more 
literally . “ The\ rise, ri.se, rise. Ah ' how many are there 
in crowds’ {ku ekuruka = X,o be many, to abound). They 
ate going to Ih* judged.” ^ 

From this it will be seen that “translation” is innhese 
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cases a very relative term. It is not only that to preserve 
bofh metre and sense is too larjije an order for the aver.ijje 
person, but that the missionary who attempts the task finds 
himself confronted at the outset by a re.vdy-made technical 
phraseology, a set of theological and other notions, the 
growth of centuries of culture—current coin to us, but 
presupposing much which is entiiely unkno vn to tlie n.uive 
mind. If he ihn s not set about the Wfirk in an utter!) 
soulless .ind mechanu..»l fashion, he must gra[)plt: with the 
tjuestion of what he really means b\ the^e !• chnicalities, 
which he h.is been ghbly using <ill his life H<' must 
reduce them to their \ery simpK st lt*rms, or, failing that, 
substitute soiiK'thing else- -somethmg intelligible i>n b.oadly 
human grounds, something which .ippeals alike to peojjle 
trained in any the(>]og\ or m noia- And, \vlu*Lh<ir the 
•immediate work in hand be a siili<-ss or not, this process 
is of in<*stimable value ti> tin- missionar\ himself It is 
akin to w'hat ( >. W 1 lohru's tails iit.polan'ati<^u. 

As a flagrant example of w liat shouhl be .uoided, we 
might l.ike the first rse ami i hoi us t)l the wtdl-known* 
“Take me as I ,im’’—a catchy tune, whuh has achieved 
extensive populani) 

" S\sii. I kw.i 1 j wc ndi , j.fiil.t 
\\ 0 ]) 1 _ ml I 1 I \\t mil , il-' il.' 

I' iidi } I'als.i I mjmlu , mulct 

kointi , u ndi I uni;.i 

L' l.m 1 tlira ; iiu 

.Ni /i> j ij).i { /*i 1)^.1 

Ndiii' 1 l>c m,i I ncrit. { cna 
Kama , ii mil j ttnja ” 


Within certain limits, of course, a displacetl accent, or an 
unwonted stress cm a usually inconspicuous syllable, not 
only comes within the limits of acknowledged poetical 
license, but, rightly used, adds to the. beauty of a line. 
Thece is no need tc^ quote examples, which will readily 
occur to the reader : but the license of our hymn-writt;rs is 
not akin to the “ladye,” “daughrer,” “meinie ” of the old 
bal^ds and their imitators, or Shakespeare’s •‘character'd,” 
**s.epulchre," or Milton’s “aspect,' “impulse,” “ tridmph- 
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ing,” which only add to the- stateliness of his verse. It 
results in a grotesque travesty of the language.* 

The beautiful turn.- of “ Kwing,” deservedly a favourite 
at home, goes t<» one of the best of the Mang’anja hymns. 
The difficulties of the iambic metro have not been quite 
successfully surmounted , -^till, it goes to sliow that, if only 
the rule about tlouble i ndings be observed, one could, with 
a*little trouble, [)roiluee very d<*cent INI.ing’.'inja iambics. 
As it gives .1 good iilea ot the souml f)f that melodious 
language (mfi*rinr, however, .uet)rdlng t<> snmt- competent 
observ'( rs, in this respect to Yao). .md also illustrates the 
remarks previously made on the simpldicatiou of un.igery, 
etc., I (]uote th<- first and l.ist c'f its four stan/.is. It will 
be seen that it has irav« Ih d a (onsah rable ilistanre from 
St. Hotnard’s original , but even so. 1 vvouM not v«'nture to 
guarantv*e all th<* m<-l.iphors being und« rsiood by a native 
withvait further f \planation 

“Mu M[>ala \a Multingu mu li mo \ci.i nui, 

Ndiy<J .iinatii, y I'-ra itc lu , 

Mitmi.i v.itu voiisv I k>iii<l\\Lrcia m 
Ku k.ila uajo mjial.i w kn koiij^ola i 


' This lias been will jnit by riishi.|i ('lilenso “Tin Kgul.ir tall of the 
accent on tlie pinulum.ili makes ilie «>i<lm.ii) lon^, < ommon, and short 
inetns of h^nghsh ]isahiii)d\ ulleib unsintahle foi /ulu h}mns These 
tunes should on no acouinl be used f<ir this ]iiirjtos» The ])ractice of 
so doinj' .'vti^es from want ol due < uMiideration or else fioni mere want of 
ta&le MissKinaiies too otleii <.impel the natives to offend against all 
the laws of .aci entuatK>n, ami fon e ihi ilivllim of their own woids, not 
once or twi'e, but ('■•nsnntlv m smmnu, ,n older to an onimodate our 
favourite tunes Let in\ Jdighshman jUein[>l to smu tlic line ‘ O’er the 
gloomy hills of daikness’ to anj 1 . M oi (' M tune, .and he will soon be 
convineed of the funhtful ilfid whuh the singing ol words to sueh tunes 
must have upon the eai ot llu natives, until, by degrees, the taste becomes 
wholly perverted. Ihil foi i>rose hviniis, suilid foi chanting, like the 
Psalms, or for uii-trual i-sniiis without rli\me, the /.ulu language is very 
well adapted The metre, howivei, will te'imre to be trochaic m its 
character” (“luist Stejis in Zulu," p o) The last sentence does not 
altogether ho’d good for Ming’anja and Vao The argument that “the, 
natives Lke ” such tunes is nothing to the point The line above quoted, 
scanned as an anaptest and set to a lively, catchy tune, might conceivably 
become popular. But what would that mean ? • 
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“ Ndi nkondo i to kka kwa Mlungu konkuja ; 

• Ndi ukapolo wa ta, ivlcino wa choka , 

Ndi za ku opsya zonse ndi zo sauka bi ' 

Ndi inwai vra. ku Mlungu u dzoza mitu pj 

Translated as literally as m.iy be, this is 

'‘In the City of (ind {mpala, the ehiet's village, the tlreat ICraal, is the 
neatest a]>pioj< h to a < it\ known to these tribes) there i-i light therein, 
and she is our inothei who niu-<e-^ ns all (>iir heaits rejoiie with dwelling 
in that rity, that be-auiiful one. 

‘“.And war (eases theie. at (the tlwelliiig-pl n t «»f) (7()d (X'tw t orresponds 
moie neailt to the hren* h tm ihriii to atnihiiij; in hnglish/ , and slavery 
IS ovei . h.itied has depaited . and ill triglifiil (thing-.; and giiesous (things) 
are not, and the blessedness oi {hid anomts all htads’ 

I'his Innin shows verv sirikinLilv llif ddlk'ultii's of the 
mono.syll.iljK (‘ndini4 Ib-ri ever) Ime 1 the lines being 
double ) rci[11 ires it, anel it has b< eti obiaiii<“tl in;t\ariety 
of more or less h LMlimaic wa\s, Man^'anpi has a variety 
<il small |>aila.les whuh conn* m .is iMndy to ilie‘ verse- 
wiiti-r as i«i'and r'l anti oni-, to the uinlep^raduatt^ in his 
Ciretd-c jirost. Some ol those .11 (' emlilit demonstrativ'tiS, 
like th(' in .ilre.idy referred to. which, .'is has 

been e\]>l.lined, .shitt the at 11 nt ol the woid to which they 
are added, .ind are thendore, <is a rule, in.idmissible at the 
enel of <i line, though this riih* is not in\.iriai>le d'heii 
there arc wh.it m.IV be I'.illi d ilic ]ircjxisitnni.i! enclitics— 
nio, ko, po, .inswtnno to the [aepositions ii:n (in), /v/(at, 
to),/(Z (.It, iijion), <ind list d thus M’nynmb.i m() = in the 
hous(‘; kti mnd/i ko--.it tin* v ilkiei . W’e h.ue also a lari>e 

« * O 

number ol int( rp ction.d [iirticl's. winch have a kind of 
vague adjectival or .ulverbi.tl lorce, and oftmi cannot be 
exactly transl.itevl In the closino Hms of our (Quotation, 
‘bi’’is a neg.itiv(“ ji.irtiiJe, “ pi ’ express(;s the action of 
anointing. Tht.se .ire independent vvonls, .ind may quite 
legitimate!) have, the accent thrown on them ; but, natur¬ 
ally, it is a device which ought not to be emiiloyed to 
excess. Then there are such particles as iu (see the 
second line of the above h)mn), of which all one can say 
with‘certainty is that they are used for emphasis. In the 
next line, we find the preposition «f=“with’’ or “and,’* 
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made to bear an unwonted and awkward stress of the voice 
by being thrust into the post of danger. Similar things, 
no doubt, have be<‘n done by the in.isters, who knew when 
and how to try risky exi)eriments ; but memory fails to 
recall a single felinious instance of the use of "and ” as an 
accented rhymnig s\liable at the end of the last line, 
is the dcmmistiMiive pariicl** of ilu* thinl dass, whose con¬ 
cord is r« . it belong-^ projuTly to nif'ala, but is dragged in 
rather awkwanlly at the eml of the participial form—“ ya 
kii kongc»la ” (“ beautiful ", lit , "of being beautiful 

The most succctssful hymns m this liook .ire thosi; which 
approximate more or less to the chant form, as the versions 
of “Adesie fideles,” and an ongin.il hymn by the late Dr. 
\V. A. Scott, sung to Tro\ te’s Ch.int, \\lu(.h w.is a great 
favourite, to jiulge [»y the fre(|ueMc\ wiili wluch one heard 
boys singing snatt.h<-s from it We m.iy (piote one verse, 
as a further .ind still belter proof th.it the i.imbic metre is 
not necessariK contrary to the spirit of the langu.igcx The 
d.ictyl and .in.ip.i'it, b\-tlie-l)y, s(iem, outside certain 
rather narrow limits, to be .piite in.idmissible. V(;t even 
lierc the poet o\v<‘s nuu h to the p.u tide, dt monstrative or 
interjectional : 

" Mitaml)0 iriu >a kuinw.imln ko, 

Vo ^urida in\nla nrU ii^.i Icti^a nu), 

M.ui akiil.i a ncneia po 

H.illduy.ih 

“Ye rloiuls on high, wlio ihimiUr (fni) ram in tin; heavens, and speak 
with a great \iikc, Hallchijali 

Of cc*urse, the- best and most natural course would be for 
native hj'inns to be written by n.itives. This is already 
done to a certain extent, and the jir.ictice is increasing, but 
is spoilt by the assumption that they must use our musical 
and metrical forms. "Of course," said .i lady missionary, 
" they must supply the l.ingu.ige, but they must get their 
idea of poetry, the rhymes and metre, from us.” One 
fails to see the " of course,” as far as the "poetry” is con¬ 
cerned. It is instructive in this connection to glance back 
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at the beginnings of mediceval Europe, a j^jlance which 
mfght easily be elaborated into a treatise The early 
German and English monks wrote in I-atin for the use of 
the cloister, but the singers among them, with a message 
to their j>eople, uttered it, :is they did their sermons, in 
their own mother tongue. Ami vs hat is more to our 
present purpose, Ctedmon and t )ifried, and the unnamed 
Saxon monk who wrote the *• I b-li.md,’’ diil not attempt 
sapphics or eh'gi.its, hut [>our( d tlmir thoughts into the 
rude alliterative couplets «if th« ir n.uional “makers.” And 
the teutonic sps-ech so far Longii* re»l its conejnerors that 
the Latin hymns which ha\<* coiuf down to us .unong the 
most piecious devotional luasures ol ih<‘ Middle Ages are 
not composed in th<‘ clas.sit imvisur* s. hut m rhymed vr-nse, 
measured b) heat or accent latluT than <]iiantity. 'Lhe 
verse, of course, was viTy dillen^it from 

“ '1 ho uu iiiin th.ir m l.mti 
iarta ttaitciile , 

Uh's fehes tlatim iiua»ta 
uuidai fianla," fl< 

hut it is dev’tdopi'd fnun it under .Sontlu^rn nvih/ing influ¬ 
ences. The par.illel would not he dilhcult to make out. 

(}f the hymns written by natives im iuded in the first 
edition of the Hlanivre hymn-h ok, only one (94) is in 
Mang’anja—“Blest .ire the ])ure in he.irt ” to thci tune of 
“ Swabia ” The translator, Thomas .Mpem, son of the old 
Makololo chief IMase.i, has not succ«-edeil in adhering to the 
somewhat difficult measure wiihout considerable violence 
to his accents ; hut his lines are, at any rate, clear and 
idiomatic. Joseph Bismark, formerly .1 t(‘acher at DomasI, 
has contributed (S6) a Yao version of “Forward be our 
watchw'ord,” which is to a great t xtent free from the above 
objections; but the fretpieiu p, rticles at the end of alternate 
lines make one wish he h.id ust d double endings, which 
might perhaps have been accomplishe*! without necessitating 
an ’alteration in the tune. As I have not quoted any Yao 
, * Krist., i. 12. 
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hymns, I give a couple of verses, not of this hymn, but of 
No. 127—an evening hymn set to a native tune. It is said 
not to have been a success, and I never heard it in church ; 
but I once got a boy to sing u to me—a curious. (Ironing 
chant, very unlike our idti.i of music, but weirdly effective 
in its way . 

I “ Mulun;^ii j ’wctii, jl Miiluni>u | wetu, 
l.clo j lint) |j lijii j icje 

‘‘Tukwiii | dris).!, || tukwiti [ (his\a 
\ust‘ I \tlu 11 jaku I iciiiwa ” 

I have divided it. as well as 1 (an, into feet, indicatint! 
where the principal accents in each line were pl.icivl 

Anoth'T step in the ris^lit direction is to l>*' lound in the 
recently-publish'‘d “.Swahili Mission I lyinn-book,”*^ for 
which the L.MS. missionaries an* responsible. No, 7 
(“When the Saviour dwelt below'") is indi{,ated <is sum? 
either to a “Native Air or L M.” In the absence of the 
notes, one can ofh r no opinion on the n.itive air , but ci'in- 
sidered as a long-metre hymn the verse sf'eins on a level 
with most of that [ireviously (juoted . 

“ Mijio'.huka Mwokij/i 
liutumn.t. iin inlKiaa/i 
/ilikil.iw ila 

kifiia ehakwe, k waiiiluc ■' 

For the rest, tin* titles of the hymns, with their appended 
italics—“A. and M 3^:50. or S S .md S 517"; “S .S. and 
S. 742, or (/arol Tune -t<*ll their own story. 1 lie Rev. 
J. E. beverley’s "Ki-(iogo Hymn-book” prtjceeds on 
much the same lines, though n< (thing is said .ibout tunes, 
beyond a cryptic reh'rence—“ 11 . 220,” or “ S, 12S,’’ at the 
top of each hymn - presum.ibly understanded of the initiated. 
This gentleman, or one ol his jmpils, has (*ven ventured on 
“Lead, kindly Light", but, being insufficiently acquainted 
with Ki-Gogo, the present wTiter does not presume to judge 
as to the success of the undertaking. On the next page 
comes “ Once in royal David’s city ’’—which at first sight 
• “ Nyimbo za Mwokosi wetu Ahye Pwcke, Jesu Masihi.” S.P.C.K., 
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seems to have departed from the orij^dnal measure, and 
actually to scan, or come very near doing so—in iambics. 
But, alas ! I fear it is meant to read : 

“ Mu ka j ja ya ! l»a(wu)di j kiiko 
Mwiti ; ha l>t , /in|4’ lun | In' ” 

which is very much as if \\<' were to sin^ : 

“'rheru IS I .1 i;rcL*n I lull lar | .iwa) 

We come nearer th<* right track in the little book 
(“ Amag.ima < Jkuhlahelela ”> juibh^lu'd 1 )\ the American 
Zulu Mission in Natal, and n(»v\ in its ninth edition The 
preface opens wath the suggestive senteiu e • “ 'fhis seventh 
edition . is arcomp.mied ti>' fhe Hr^f iihic by tunes 
adapted to Zulu rhythm, " 'I he date of the se,v(mth edition 
(which has, ajijiarentU, been twite n jinnted without altera¬ 
tion ; or perhaps the sevimth edition of the tunes corre¬ 
sponds with the ninth of the v\ords) is not givfm ; tiiat of 
the ninth is iSo} Ihit tin mission has been estabh.shed 
over sixty years. 

As far as th<‘ \ersil'uMiion is (onie,rn<-d. this book is an 
imnienst; improvenu-nt on those previously noticed. There 
is a great variety ol metr<‘s among the _’i>^ hymns, but 
now'hf'rt* d<i we find such monsirosities .is somi' of the 
Specimens tjimted .ibo\e It m.iy bt' tloiibted whether the 
Zulu itliom aiul eonstructiou art always be\ ond criticism— 
of that 1 do not fed compeleni t(^ J>>dgf , but to have got 
the accents right is an .u hieviunent on which the authors 
have some re,ison to congratulate themselves. This, for 
instance (“ Ileaxe.nK lloine ”1, re.ul as trochaic six-syllable 
lines, leaves nothing to be, desired 

“ /iilu, k:i>.'i lami' 
t'landuk I kiiiii, 

Zulu, k,i\a .11 ni 

U kunjiilfta uni ” 

The only thing which has struck me unpleasantly in this 
respect is in Mymn 70, w’here the [lossessives /ami, 

etc., have the final vowel omitted for the sake of a mono¬ 
syllabic rhyme; and I find that good authorities are 
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against this, though the / might be elided in rapid con¬ 
versation before another vowel. “ Ecaleni lam’; nga ngi 
lahlekile ” certainly cannot be justified in this way. 

The most satisfactory solution of the difficulty lies, as we 
have already said, in the .idvent of the native poet and 
musician. But Ins ( volution may be a lengthy {irocess— 
as long as ili<' Ntars which lie beivveoii Beowulf and 
Chaucer, .Ml that v\e have yet learned legarding the pos¬ 
sibilities of African languages and .Xfncan character seems 
to suggest that the continent will not be I'luropeani/ed, but 
conquer its i oiKjiieror.s. .is I loll.is did Koine, or perhaps 
the a‘'Similati(jn of Latin culture b) the teutonic peoples 
would be a closer [larallel But .ivoiding sjieculation, the 
Bantu poet is not y<n with u-, or onI\ uia very rudimentary 
form. I c.innol, however, eonclud'- without .diverting to 
the most successful worker in a little-known field. The 
name of Bishop <_ olenso is well known to the British 
public, but not many are awaie of what the Zulu language 
owes to him. His I )iction.ir\ (now, 1 believe, being 
reprinted) has never been siipersi'ded, his Zulu school¬ 
books are in use throughout the lohai). and his hjinns 
have become* volk^iionlu/i in the true sense of the woid—a 
word for w’hich there is no ade(]u.ite iMiglish ecpnvalent. 

A w'orthy (*stimate of this [>.irr of his work it is here, of 
course, impossible to give , but his symp.ithc;tic apprecia¬ 
tion of the spirit of the language seemed, if we may so put 
it, to go beyond his actu.il knowledge of it, extensive as 
that was. Colonists will tell you that no one can speak 
Zulu really well who has not learnt it as a child ; but the 
Bishop, coming to the country at the age of thirty-seven, 
and with no previous book-knowledge of hunger date than 
a few months, gr.is[)ed the genius of the tongue in a way 
which would have m.ide it impossible for him, even as a 
learner, to perpetrate any such absurdities as the long, 
short, and peculiar metres we have been discussing. The 
little collection of forty-six hymns published with the Zulu 
Prayer - Book, and sung Sunday after Sunday by the 
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natives belong!ng^ to the Utandhla las' England, ought to 
be diligently studied by all workers in this department. 
Some of thf? hymns are free paraj)hrase& of English 
originals, as “ \"uka we l nhli/iyo yami!” (r), of "Awake, 
my soul, and with the snn ” and “ Kristo, iikuka/imula 
kwako,” of “<'hrist. \\lif)s<* glor\ fills the skies”; others 
are entirely origin.d Such .ire the universal favourite, 

“ Bafo wetu”(2“), which, moreoviT, is partly of genuine 
native origin, ilie ^^ist of it being written down in prose 
(which the Iiish^p \ersifi<“d anti s( t to music) h\ William 
Ngidi, known to f.ime as tht; lnt« lligent Zulu; and (14) 
“ Ubusukii obumnvama bumukile.”'* a morning hvmn in a 
metre somewhat n*senililmg th« s.ipj>hu--an <*xcelh*nt [ire- 
cedent. d'he d.ut\ls have b-'en ( linnnati'd, .uul the last 
line lengthened to lit < trochees All the hymns enjoy the 
advantage of being ''et to imisu b\ the author, so that the 
tunes cause 11.) sui h diflii:uhies a', we have be*en ihvfdling 
on. When ilisiussmg hymns, the ijucstuMis of \(*rsilica- 
tion and music are so int< rtwined th.it. tht^ugh this .irlicle 
does not profs-, to <le,il with the l.iti“r sub]ett, I have 
been forcetl to r<‘le?- to it now .ind .ig.iin It i-, sufficient 
to sa) h<‘re, with reg.ird to " .Sobaniu’s ’ melodies, that, 
judging by thi* hcMrtmess with winch they .in' sung (and 
well sung, to.), lon-.idenng (h'>.id\.intage-, m tht* way of 
choir-training instrumtuits. etc ) by native congregations, 
they must be pn’inounceil an unijualith'd siacess. 

'■ l’.l.ick mulu h.i'. jM-i-'cl 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATK^N. 


At a meeting of the East Imlia Assoeiation, held at the Westminster Town 
Hall, on l''rida\, Ma) 5 , an aildiess on “Siam and Hei Neighbours’’ was 
delivered l-j the ll<in Julni ISaintt, late I'nited States Minister to Siam, 
Sir Lepel (infiiii, kc 'll, jnesided, and those present included" The 
Rt. Hon. I.urd Reay , l.ady (inffin , Sir Inland Danveis, k I'.s.i , Sir G. 
S. V. I'it/,erald, K. c I 1 s.i , Sir (leoige I’arker , Sii William Rattigan, 
or , Majoi I iL neial James Linnuraun . (.'olonel Congdi'n , (’olonel J. 
I'tavulson , t’olonel (' H 'F Maishall, l.ieiit ('olontli liainiiernowne, r.l , 
C'onunandei Hugh f'otcsworth , Rev and Mis 1 m eiman King , Mr. A. 
Abbot. Mrs. and .Misses Arathoon , Mr .A I’.arnard , .Miss M.ibel IJody, 
WR.^s . Mr Rnssy , Miss ) Cole, Mi 11 R <'ook , Mr.'F. J. 1 )esai, 
Mr A K Donald, Mr H J). I'.gville , Miss (lawlhrup, Mrs Cjlasb, 
Mr (ionge/. Mr <’ Olynthus (Jregoiv , Mi II il fodhi , Mr E. 
Harriot Mr !■ Hislop ; Mr .\ I, Lawrence, Mr 1! Langford Lewis; 
Mr. J. Louis, Mr. W. Mason, Mr. C’ tl Master, Mr j. I'aikinson ; 
Mr. J It I’eimington , Mr. Gaston !■ I’erner , Mr Lesley (' I’robyn ; 
Mr W. V \bdur Rahman , Mr \1. s.inder Roger', , Mr C. H. 
Setalva I , Mr \’i( tor Si heyven . Mr H Li igli .Smith , Mr. F H Syked ; 
Mr. R Tj. Swmton , Mr (' W. Arathoon, Hon Sec 

'Fhe ('n.MRM \n before intioducing the lei luicr of Itiis afternoon to you 
I desire to make one or two obseiv.iUons '"I’lie first i>omt is this : Seeing 
Lord Reay, w'ho is ihf president of this \ssoi i.uion, is here this afternrjun, 

I ought in common justrreand hiimililv to i ede the seat of chairman to 
him. 1 represent, as Sir |ohn tJorst does in the House of Cotnmon.s, the 
position which that gentleman o'cupies with regard to the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire, and Lord Reay ought really to take the c hair this .afternoon. He 
will, however, I dare say, excuse me. 'Fhe other observation I wish to 
make t*. this W e are, in this lecture, going a little beyond the bounds which 
are ordin.aiilv jirescniied for lectures of this association. Hut I trust no 
one will think this an inconvenient thing to do India is now getting so 
inextricably mixed up with all the neighbouring countries that I think an 
association whicli concerns itself immediately with the interests of India 
should try also to associate itself with lectures cjn those countries which 
are immediately adjoining our Indian Dominion. Now, gentlemen, I 
would introduce you to the Hon. John I’ariett, who ha.s been for some 
years the L’nited St.ites Minister in Siam, and who has iheie done excellent 
work for his own (iovernment, and has .ilw’ays maintained the most cordial 
relations with Englishmen in that country. You can have'no more autho¬ 
ritative speaker on questions relating to Siam, which all Englishmen who 
study the subject know is now one of the most important questiefns of the 
day. Mr Barrett has at my request come to-day to address you at con- 
‘ eiderable inconvenience I think to himself, because he was pr^e-engiged to> 
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the Chamber of Commerce in London when I met him fust We owe him 
our best thanks for his kindness m addtessing us this afternoon, 

Mk. B,vrkktt . Mr. Chairman, m> lairds, memlicis of the East India 
Associ,ition, ladies and gentlemen,—In the great honour which has been 
conferred upon me by the chairman of this meeting and bj other members 
in asking me to speak liefore you, I apjnei i.ite that I am speaking before 
men, and possililj women, whfi have made a stud> of this great <]uestion 
which affects the [)ros[ienty ami welfare of fht. Bn i-,h Lmpire in Asia 
The i»iesent position an<l future iiossilulitit s of that Empire are so grand 
and so fasciniting that when I, in my hmnbi w n, .nti mpt to tell ol it in 
an> form, I feel my own limitation If I '.lioied iu)t treat of tht sul*iect 
before us as exhaustive!) as some of you expet t, i t.us» tfiat )ou will extend 
to me that generosity of juilginent whitli \ou in th * gieii extent of y mr 
knowledge aie ahk to give. Btfore tnlinng jiito tlie full dist us>,ion of my 
suhjet t, 1 may sa\ that I t>we sou an ajioitjgv, he aust* an unfortunate 
afcident has hapjiened to-«la\ I am not dile to read sou a j)a[ier because 
I lore up my paper \s )ou kiviA, I hive been honoiiied hy lequests 
fro'ii sevttal other bodies to spt ik hi f'»re ilxun. I )i d the several manu¬ 
scripts on my tabh , .iml knowing inosi whn li had aloadv been nse'l w'cre 
useless, 1 look them n[i and tore ih'in in'o thinking 1 had no more 

use for them .\lioul an Imui heft're T wa-. to ■«t.iit I thst overed that I had 
torn U[> my nianiistiipt whuh I aUei. Uil to lead lute It I had not spent 
four )iars in .Siam 1 nuglit Ik at a little loss to ror-sidi i the subject, hut 
having spent that length of time iheii’ I think it would h.udl) hecieditable 
to me if I did not enilea\f>ui to niieiesi you foi tune quartirs of an hour 
(cheers). I fet 1 as I stand heie verv much in the same position as a little 
negro hoy m South Xmeru i 'I'hi'- little negro ho\ was attending the 
Sahhalh school, ami his teaclur was trying to lmpIe^■^ upon lum the oinni 
presence of the evil s|)irit .she looked down ai lu r jnipil and said, 
“Sambo, do you nxih/e that the devil evi rvwin le’ S.imhi/s great 

big white eyes rolleil up from hi.s f.ice, and he said, .\m «!at true, missus; 
am de dehble eheiy where 'I’he te.ieher re[>ht.d, “ \'es, my boy, the 

devil is evcT)where” Then the hoy askeil, “.\m de ilehhle in dis’ere 
room ?” “ Yes, my hoy, the devil is in this room ” \gam the boy asked, 

“Am de debble on dis 'eie bendi^” “Yes, Saiul>i>, he is on the very 
bench there w'lth you ’’ “ Am de dehble in my t lollies “ Yes, Sambo, 

the devil is in your clothes ” Well, the situation w.is getting desperate,so 
with a light m his eye he looked up to his te.a* her and said, “ Am de 
debble in my pocket ?” “ Yes, Sambo,” she lejdied, “ the devil is m your 

very pocket” Then the little fellow looted up and said, “ Well, I guess I 
got you dis time, missus, cos I ain’t got no pocket” (l.aughtei) I feel a 
good deal in that position to-dav But at the same time, considering the 
interest of our subject, possibly the few notes that I have will suffice. (See 
Mr. Barrett’s paper on jiage 7 O ) 

Lori> Reay : Sir Lepel, ladies and genticmen,— I have great pleasure in 
proposing the vote of thanks to the lecturer. I think w’e have all had no 
reason to r^ret that the manuscript was 'ost. I believe there arc many 
.'cases^u which the loss of manuscripts would be hailed by the audience 

N 2 
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wjth great delight. But this meeting has been exceedingly interesting, not 
only on account of what the distinguished gentleman who has addressed 
us has said, hut also from the rathei novel fart—on winch ] beg to com- 
phiiicnt Sir Leptl and the (iiun< il, liei'uise I had nothing to do with it— 
of one of oui fiitnds from the United St.iUs having b- en invited to discuss 
a matter of \siaHi [mlify I believe i( is a [iietulent, and in England we 
are veiy i.ireful m establisliing [iitcedents, althougli when on< e they have 
been settled wv deliglil in holding iIkiu up All I i an sa) is th.il I hope 
Mr. Barrett will semi us often m.inv of his roiintivincn, and will tell them 
that thev will .iK\.i\s lind in this .\ss()» i.ition ap]tie( lalive .iiidienee". It is 
a veiy signihi .lilt t.ii l lh.it m oiIki loiintrus diplom.iiisis ii'in.iin silent, 
and the ]>iiliii< lose a guat de.'d l») then >ikiiie bei.iMse 1 llnnk thev are 
often the 1 jiosiioi) of .1 gi< it de.il of l-nowledge .it IiinI h.ind, and in this 
res|>e< t I thii’k we h.ive evei j n .I'^on to be th.inkfnl fh.it .in American 
diplomatist shi'i.ld set so good an i\.imple by .iddii ssnie us on a 
sub)e<.l with whuh hi i*. so < IoslIv coniie'teil I h.ive .ilvv i\s taken the 

very gieatest mutest in Si.iim-^e .iff.nis, hvi .luse T h'w alw.ivs Ik Id that 
the mdc ]ienih III ' of ~M.ini w.i-.. .1 Iliitish inuti s* of tin tii^t nnportanre, 
and I am vuv ple.ist d to in ir tioin what Mi B.irrett h.is slid, and th.'it 
confirms the i om liision to which 1 li.id mvsell .iiiived, ilntm the peisoii 
ot the King of ^i.nn wt h.ive .1 veiy eoo.l giiai.uitei toi ihi in.iinten.'tnce of 
that indejiendi pi e thii of las most ihstmanehi. 1 oflu i-is is a }Jt Igian 
gentleiinn, who w.is lloiiu. Si < ref.'irv in Bsljimn, wlio oMupied iheie a 
first-iate position, and 1 miv s.i\ tiiat in the si let lion of so distinjiiislied a 
statesman the Isuig of Si.mi g.ivt ivnieme of his eri.it insiehi 1 tlnnk 
Mr Batrelt will i onriiin wh.it 1 h.ive s.ud m tti.ii uspec t No.v Mr Barrett 
has told Us th.it ihe's'.iiu'sv .ire mdoli nt anil lli.it undouhtedlv, I suppose, 
apjilitstothi li.idi Is .nid to the .‘e.'rii nliiiri .t . But iIk le .in lerfiinevrep 
tKiiis, and 1 < .in slm.v anvom. heie jueo nt on tin shelves ot the lihraiy of 
the K.ei).il .Xsi.iiu Sm at) .1 shi It (outlining v<'luiiii s .ill wnti 11 bv one of 
the King's bioihtis, of .1 vei_\ mtv n sting jihiiologit .il ■ h.ii.ir ter, and also 
vei) inteiestiii" .Is iig.inK Biuhlliism 1 siip|iose Mr Barnttwill agrte 
with me that m .si.iin the development of Buddhism is a m.itter which is 
fully woilh) of tlie .illeiition of those who stud> what is i .illi'd com[»aiatlve 
redigum 'I'henfon wi. Ii.ivl in the highti ( K.sseb ot .‘si.mi i eilam inst.anccs 
of men who, tlimigh piiists, devole* iheinselvis to the n lignms ijuestion, 
yet Use then se< liision lor the juiipose of enrii hmg liteiatiire and enabling 
us to get .1 imllur nisight into a most mipoil.int hianih ol knowledge. 
Then vvitli ng.nd to what Mi B melt has s.iid ahoiit oui resjjonsihility for 
the real dcveloimient in .siam, th.it is a most miporiaiit subject Anyone 
who has h.id to dc.il with the devdopiinnt of Buiiiia knows liow' closely" 
connected it will be with tin extension of Bminese railways, both in the 
north-east ol China and m the south, connecting them with .'siam? We 
must all h.ive heard wuth gieal pleasure what Mt Barrett has told us about 
the lesult of the arrangement we c.ame to with Fr.ince Leaving railways 
for one moment, I am very glad to hear that Mr Barrett has called our 
attention to the colonial development of France, and 1 can confirm what 
he said. Theic is no doubt that at this moment in France qupstionWon* ■ 
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nected with colonial develo[)racnt arc in a large degree uking up not so 
murli the attention of the (loverninent as of the French u[)per classes. I 
have heard lately that in the upper (hisses now the desire of rich young 

Frenchmen i:> to go (ju( as eolouiits eiihei to C'ochin ('hiiia or India. 

They have (ome to llie concluiioii ih it a Coh»nial I'.iniuri, f.iiinot be 
founded on (io\« inment mil lem e a’oiie You < aruiot e't.ihlisli < olonies 
on M film founil.uion men Iv hj 'einlMu; out offK uls, .ind the I'reiifh are 
beginning to muleist iml that tli< ) must not on!) send out (olom-.ts but 
men who will looh aitu tin ii own (..lou) I hc.iid ot om. hitch --an only 
son, who, notwuii'.l.imlmg the [u.ivi is ol hi- moiht i, had ih termiiu'd to go 
out into one of th- hu-m h ■ olonics I'ln n .leam tlie l i'm !i .irc pufilishing 
a mmihei ot boohs ni which aic csiiIiimii wh.ii h.ivi b« i n the causes of 
English su> I I S-. m the lolonu-. I onh wi h I'l su leai, bc< .luse I think 

tfie sulijKt to .(hull Mi il.iu. t ii.isiuh.il oui >iu ntion is oiic w hu h is 

esceedingl) mien sting IJ-Ion I su down 1 mu i i itlu t lUmurtowhat 
Sir I,epei h IS ' lid m Mitiodiii m ; Mi Ihitn t* - th.il out n hitions were the 
saiiii as tho-,L will'll I isi'd liilwiiii two disiiiij.'m'lii d slate .men--one 
v'ery outspoken ami tin o'lui ii'iui a m\ .tciuius riguic on the political 
stage \\c 1, I am bound to si\ dia’ I d' not !o .k upon ‘su 1 > pt 1 ('iriffin 
in that light at I'l, and tliit o'u lul.itions au ot a tot ill\ diffuent nature. 

1 hope tiuii i.e sliali lonu have .“sii I ,> p< I .e. mu t ueigi Mi and vigoious 
thaitmiM ot tills \s..' K Kill'»n, and t'su lie will .ilw.pis Ik is sm t essful as he 
has lieeli toil!) Ill piiAi.iin,; i, with so .nlmiia >1' .1 leituie hj so dtS- 
tingiusli(.i! a '.i ml man 

.‘sir Ill'll t ii I i I I , M \ 1 I ii 1 lull's Old g' mil nil n 1 w ould first 
e'piess ms entile loiumreiui wuh l>it iiiii.iiks ot I'm' Ueis as to the 
immensi. l.eiu-lii wnuli would otn n am. .> tin. piibli' iiom th • t.u't of 
tiiaiuibenjiis bi ing di..iiostii Nothme I'ui''! b' mm m*. n stmg and 
nothing t ould ii.isi gisiii ns nioie l.nght .i u! m and sold siess's of 
the (onouion ot sKim to d.is tli.m tiie .idiliessoi our dis’i'v,! I'.iu d lecturer, 
and I am sute ih.tt wnh me smi will t. ml'i to li .i .i m'st he ut) sote of 
thankb fm lus h.ismg <'une* betoie us It is a gn u pleasine as all 
Aineriians ought to h.ise known lor in.uis yea’s p.i-t, bnl sshieh tliey only 
a]}peai to h.iS' dis'oseuil sei_\ tiiliiiI) it is .i eie.it pleasure for 
Ivnglishnitn to heai and ie<eise with < mdi.ilils meinbeis of the great 
sister I umikiuml} on the othi .1 side ol iIil Xll.intu 15) anj English 
audieni e llie) ssill, I nii ijuit.' iiitain, al\s.i)s !iii.ise .i most ippreciative 
wekomc I would like to inaki on oi tsso uin.uks sshuh has'e* been 
suggested to me b) the leitiner The jiohtuai silu.Uion he has, as a 
diplomatist belonging to anoihei lounit) th.in oiii t>SMi,ju(li< musly avoided, 
and I will mainbiin the* s.ime disi reti ui svilh I'gg.ud to sasiiig inything 
which might Ik* ('fTensisi to .ms peison pnsent I5ut ss’ith relercm e both 
to what I.oril Rea) and the lei turer have said with te*gaKi to tlie present 
tendency in Fiance as to tolonial development, 1 still iliink, although 
agreeing with them almost entirely as to the' lendeni), I still think 
there li in the French and in the ICnghsh tendencies almost diame¬ 
trically different. So far as we have seen, the F'rench have been content 
fos^ greal many years past with sentimental and political success rather 
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than commercial su< cess, 'i'hev have worked and run theii colonies in 
all ])arts of the world—j)erhjps we may except Senegal m West Afnc.i— 
on almost entiicdy political lines, and they have gained no commercial 
advantage therefrom IVom what Mr. iJarrett has tolil us and what 
"a. known to some i»l us before of die tr.«<)c of Bangkok, whifh we w'lll 
say IS the trade ol Si.on, So |)i 1 »ent in 00 jn.r cent, is under the 
i-nglish llag—done betai en the ihitish colonies, the IhUish jvutS of 
Singapore and IIohl; kong 1 do H'iL know what tfie case may be now, 
but I remeiiibei a lew \»‘.irs ago die oiil\ hienih tt.ide with llaiigkok was 
one steaiiiei wh'i h used to inn om e .t iiionlh lul »e« n It.ingkok <ind S.iigon 
with about aoiih of tr.id , whii h w.e, ii ill jui 11 nt on the whole 

trade of Ilaiigkok I n re i^ I>nl\ one sn iiuer. Mr IJariett says, now 
tunning, so tbit the ti.id of I'l.iiif* with itaiigkok is iiillnilc sitnal With 
rtfereiKC to tin ili.imi , o( i iknig ilie noidiein pioMiKe, aban¬ 
doning loi It ( bin .ilciiin, I .un \e1^ s< . otii j,] \\ lien the* tieatv 

lietween I i.nue .uni M.im 1 i iS.)’, was (on'hnkd, ('liintalionn was oei.u- 
])ied until tht'p'ovisinns of 'hit iuMt\ wii' c.uiitd out It w,is occupied 
on a pretext whn h w ln\olous at tlu- liLginiiMig .Mlhoiigh tlie c ■inililions 
have been c am d out, \ei ( tianiabiiiin has Iteen n taiiii d up to the jifesent, 
and I belieie I'le next ininditd \-.os will s'c. ''h intabonn in the. liinds still 
of hrance iinlc s 1 >\ ih.it linie I'l.mce has li.id to t\a< n.ile all \si.>tic [los- 
sessions llowtxti tint mo be. tin* inteiests ot (iic.it r>iu.''in .iie com¬ 
mercial. We c»nl) w.iiit lice trade, .ind when we sc.e the vast amount of 

commerte tei-ela\ undei the I’ritish llaj, as l.iigi in anioiint in Siam as in 
the I'ersian (oilf, sa\ So pel itiit .ind it is tedi\ kiijci th.in lli.il -if the 
I'jnglisli allow iheniM l\i s to be ousted fiom tin-, <.imm.inding this pre¬ 
dominant posiM(>n, b\ ii\als, it will only be diu Oi s'lpini in ss on llio part 

not only of the l.nglish (loveinnn nt, wbii b ha- siuoie'-U awoke to tlie 
reality of the nesds in die Last diiiing the List few m.io, but to the suiitne- 
ness of 1 ngli-h m inufai fiic is ind iiiMfh.ints I do no’ Iwlieve* that 
apathy caused .1 d'n iim.iiion of tlie n.ition .mci aldioiteh theie are 
man) signs to da^ tli.ii oiln i n.itioiis like 1 i.uue e) a sni.dl degiee, tier- 
many to a giej' de",Ki, .ind the I mted Si.ites to a s'lll largei degree than 
any, aie piejiarcci in tiuiufl) competition to sni\t widi us fur the 
supremac) of du woiltl, )et I do not believe th.it l.iiglaud 111 the I'iast 
will fall fioin die eiia; |iosilion that she has up to to-day held. Aiui 1 
would uni) iiow .isk \oii to express \i)iii thanks to (jur oistinguislied guest 
lor the most itiif.ieani'.’, .md 1 miy sa) fascinating, ie< lure which he has 
been pleased to dslivc i to us 

Ihc \ote of tiianks was agieed to amid apjdause 

Mr. IIarki-'ii m !c.[il\, said I thank >oii very muc:h foi diut hearty 
vote of thanks, and in doing so I desiie to say that whic h I omitted to say 
in my earhei lemaiks, that one ol the gicatesL pleasures to me here was to 
be on such home terms with an audience in London. I can almost say 
the same thmg here that I said before the London Chamber of (Commerce 
the other day, that 1 almost felt in comuencirig iny address like .saying, 
“Fellow counir) men,” or using some such wonL as would imply my apprecia¬ 
tion of your kindness. I do not forget the great compliment paid 
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by being allowed to speak before a gathering of so many representative 
Bvtishers. 


At a meeung held at the WesUmnstei 'I'own Hall on Monday, May 15, 
1899, the Right Hon the FCarl of Klgin, K.o , v c., <• M 1 , jiresided, and 
there were present, amongst others 1 he Right Hon Lord Keay , Sir W. 
Wedderhurn, Ilait .mi* , Sir lioLimi K W'llstm, Hart , Sir Williinn flrooke, 
K.c s I , Sir Lepe*! (iritifm, ki si, and l.ailj tlrifhn , Sir Alevander 
Mackenne-, k c.s 1 , Mi ( (’ St<\ens, k e i Sir (i s \ 1 -ii/gerald, 
K.C.IK, 1 s I. , Sii Hum ('tinninelijiii. till , Mr Ih-oige Parker. Sir * 
William Raitigan, < , Mr H I) Moule, t s i , Mr J* Stoker, t.si. . 
Lieut-Heneral Lame, < 1 , Majui i lent lal J.mi< s iMiimeison Major- 
Cienei.il Rolx-ils ('a|ii.iui V. M iiir a)01 il eslt y,on tleneral I’ember- 
ion , Siug(.on ('ii*n> i.il 1 ‘triii), m p , Mrs Xndiiws, Mis-< ‘\i.ithoon ; Mrs. 
Atihlet Ml \ 1 ' Mulnl Rahiiian , Mi IKnn l>cli Mr A H (..’ainpbell; 

Mr. \\’. ColilsiKaiii , Mi H R < oof , Mt \ R < onmli Mr, A. W. 

Oawle)-l>ot\e_v , Mi St w nt i ioIl . .Mr M k I )< h , Mi 1 )o\vne , Mr. 
A (' I'.liiott , Ml I' 1 I* I'lliott , Mis- I kiwtiiioji, Mi J. Hare, 
Mr H l! H.iiIinei''ll \ 1 ’ I. Horiwii.* . Mi 'I' ktiim.«h , Mr A. J. 
LawitiKt. Mi I 1 mii- Mi it <i M.i< iloiKild , Miss Manning, Mr J B. 
1 ‘enninglon .Miinshi k.isin I’l 1 .had i , Mi \\ I’ I’lpti , Miss Pons, Mr. 
Leslt y Prop) n Mi | H Pti- Mi \U\iniIii Roe.i i* Mi I iohi>rt Sewell; 

M 1*. \ s, I 1 I. - M, 1’ M 1 It I I , i - Mi.s Wt.i stei Mr. W. 
Maitin Wood and Mi (' W \t.iiiioon lion S(.i 

'I'ln ('ii\ii a\N. Ill iiin.i-1'.' t'n. pox < I d"ie^, s.iid tint In* h.id a strong 
O|>inion tliat IIr dmv o| .1 > li niiiian it a nn i linj ot that kind Ha- to efface 
himsi ii 'PiiM «■ u im l to iicai .1 pipti pupaoil ii\ i l ■ ntk man with 
VLiy till! kiioalc d.'i ol 111- suliii < t, .Old even il tli' ' ii.iini.aii Miiglil have a 
scunt\ kno,\kdai, u wa ■ pii'i.ip- lx itsi In slr.unl im; nrcuene, and 

there was lin. niof, n.ason tor it on lh.it 01 i a*-ion, 1- li h.i mn. of those 
persons uhos loml'iit ‘sii (’li.nlis Lllioit uas about to oi-r us-, .uid there¬ 
fore the pio|iei attinidL wa- to Hill uini! ttic) had he..id what was about 
to be s.ud Hiili n.teuii(' to the luan.igetnt i>l ot Indian affairs by those 
who Here erititisii d Hiih titi ni during tin lamm* ot i.s.grc;^ He there¬ 
fore projiosed onK to iroiilile the met ting niih sonn. piehrninaiy leniarks 
on one [luint He had no’nctl "lal itiiidst rniii h apple* uiUve iornment 
there seemed to lie a Irate *'t an id*.a llial th* lioeeininenl of liulia, and 
himself in partuulai, diil not at the outset 'iltogelher giasp the in.ignitude 
of the disaster lie tlioiiglit Sir (hiailes Kiliott would agree nith him 
that the famine in indi.i • aine upon tlieiii liki a tin* f in the night , hut in 
thib idea he Ihoiiglit In liaicil In*) old tiieiirls, in the shape of iiimplaints, 
of which he saw 01 heaid a good ileal al the imie, one of nhu h dwelt on 
what was si)led hts pi isistenl opumism, and th*. *ither of whit h referred 
to a supposed delas in th** initiation of the Famine l*un*l .\s to the first 
of these, he wished he < ould leter the meeung to the' st.itements which 
were made in the Legislatis*. Coun*'il *>n October 15, i8*)h, by hisfhon. 
colleague, Sir John Woodburn, wh.> v’as in charge of the Agricultural and 
Revenue Department, and by himself, because he thought that, if they 
could have those statements before them, they would recognise that, even 
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at tbat early stage, they were by no means inclined to underestimate the 
possibilities of disaster. On that occasion he stated that, while they Wfre 
prepared to take the people fully, frankly, and fearlessly into their con¬ 
fidence as to the nature nf the case, they also did not wish to conceal the 
position they desired to assume, and while they w<iuld give cver> informa¬ 
tion, they thought they ought to umain jierfcctly tool, and make no 
exaggeration, but endeavoin to indui c the ptoiile to Ix'lieve that whatever 
could be done would be done to lelieve llum lie ventured to suggest 
that in what followed th< y (ultilleil that piouuse He did not think it 
would be disputeil that, so fai as a« live rneasur'-s v\Lre < om erned, nothing 
was left inulont that time, money, or energj < oiild a< hie\e, nor that, in 
W'hat W'as said, was then an> luisn |iiesenlation (d t.n ts What leally 
hapjiened was, that at llie tune wh<n he was railed upon to speak on the 
subject diumg his aulinnii loni, there wiue spe-lal < in uiustaiK es at the 
moment whi<h appealed to b< ol ereat nni>ort.ime, nainelv, that the 
prosper t of the wiritet lains was sidl haiieina in th« bal.im e 'I’here w'ere 
plenty of j>ri>phe-ts ot genei.il woe, hut then- was no om who was able to 
keep the jiuhhf inforiiual as to this ipoint, whn h was < ousideied to be of 
very niaten d iniportain i, atiel a-. tlie\ dni -»u •■uisidti it. In th uielit that 
perhaps they foieiaw a little moo, latliei than a b'tli !■ ss, what the 
calamities might ha\e been had tiiose lains t.iihd \s a mallei eif fact, 
the rains did not fail Tht ^ i one .it last paitially, ami go ally affected 
the general jieisition. 'I’lieiefore, he would like to say that, whateeei the 
estimate of his foiesight may hi\e been, be should neeer re-giet that, 
during the autumn of he did all he leeiiiinalily < ould to speak the 

words of eni (unagement i.athei than the word- ol desp.iu \s to any 
alleged delay m the in^litutiou dI the I'aminu I mid, tbeae was very little 
really to say. lie exjilamed, in his jikne in the t'ouiuil, that time were 
ceitain preliminary steps wlmh miisl take time, and wlmh had to be 
carried thtough, and lhe\ had .iKo to f onsnh t ihe fait ot the (.’hristmas 
holidays in London hut subiei I to tliose malteis, hf did not .idinit that 
a day was lost, and they were .ible to puseiit the c.tsc to the [>iibhe, when 
it was jirescnteil, (leaily eletined, both as to its o' leit and .la to the extent 
of the falamity. He would not ha\i leleiied to this stibjei I at all but for 
a misconrepiion, which lu had obsened pie\ailid in -ome ijuarleis in this 
country, naineh, that the earliei institul'on of the F.inune I'und might 
have aflecu'd the aitiial lehef of distiess He could sliow them that the 
Famine Fund ne\it did, ami never could, have laken tjhe place of the 
relief w'hich it fell to tlie- (loeenimei t to gi\e in the matter of saving lives. 
Sir Charles Klhott woulil no doulil gi\e them the figutes showing what the 
expenditure of the (lovernment was, Imt, on behalf of the (lovernment, he 
had declined any assistance from pneatc se>uic i s, and had said their means 
were ample, and their delerminalion to use them was absolute The 
Famine Fund, large though it was, would never have filled the gap, if gap 
there had been, but, as a ni.atter of fad, the (rov'ernment did its work 
ungiudgingly, and the Famine Fund was devoted, and he thought rightly 
devoted, not to objects which arose in the beginning of the famine, but to 
what he might call the closing j>eriod of the famine, and performed the 
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very munificent work of rebloring the peo])le to a life of comparative com- 
fost and indcpemlence If there wai» one among the memories of his life 
in India which was pleasing to him, it was his ronnc< tion with the Famine 
Fund Tt was, thioughout, a consjucuous siif (css, both in the icsponse 
made to then app'al, in ths ( arefiil and energetic nianagement by the 
committees who w'ore onlnisteil with the work, and in the te-iilts which 
were achic\e<l, and ilun elTe« t on tiie people He was spe,,kui^ theie 
that afternoon for tin. fii-'l time in publu in bumlon, .ind In tliooghl he 
should n<»t go bcjoinl Iht poiviin '■ il he -.aid li- wished he < oiild ( onvey 
to them .1 sense <it the gi ititiide whnh was Ji !•, not h\ tlji’ (io\eminent, 
but by the silent imlhons of the governsd II Wtis an >!< t of inuniticcnt 
iliaril),and he iiiiglil \ep.tme to s.e al-o 'hough doulitless it <hd not 
affect the motiM s of aii\ g( iittous dopoi, it was an a< t of jaiblic wisdom, 
knitting log. iher, as it did, in one iiolde mteipii < the siibjeds of Her 
Maji st\ in e\ti\ ]iait "i her dominion-. 

His J'Xielk’iHj then t alU li upon ■''ir f'h.nhs Llliott to lead his paper 
on “d’he f't.(.fent Indian 1 aiiiine, ninl 111. Rep. at of the Second I^’amine 
( a'nni'ission 

Siii ( II \i 1 1 ' 1 I I MM, I)ifo'i II ading hi. j.ap i, . sm d to f \press his 
giatilude to l.oiil I/.gin toi lia\ing inadi tin- .). < asion t'oi his tiist jmhlic 
appi'.irain e in I.ne'and aflt* is leltim fioni India I'n. litlnu) of a ler lure 
b) one will) bad bttn one <<t his pnm ipal iieiitenants when hi first came 
to India as N'n eii»\ 

hoi Sii ( hailts ^,ll)olt’s papei, see p i 

'Fhe I fi\u \N, in inviime rlis. iis-.iiin, di md to ixpliin t-i'sir ('harles 
EIiu>lt that he tpiiie undcist 'u,; ih^it am «.>iiiiiienl > upon t1 e (>o\einment 
of India Wile laki n from the Repoti ..f tin. I'omnn .ion ''o lar as the 
pajiu had deviatisl lioin that ro'iisi. hi con'd o'lb ih.inl. “'ll ('harlcs 
Filli'iH foT wh.it 111 h.id said , lint ■-o fai .is ili- t'omini.'-i ni wa. i i>ncerned, 
his antic ijc.ittoiis had bun \eiifuc! 'I’.ikii\.. tin t'li.tid I’losnuc-s as an 
instani e, tin iMiveinincni icl Indci ].m on oiticicl iitoid in Fcbiuary, 
ifli>7, llieir opinion tlial, so lai .is the pi n .d .n.lc c ulint to September, 
i8<;(), was .one Mill d, an\ c Ijaiges wliii h h.id In in bicught against the 
liincinment of llu ('eiiti.d l*io\incts oi iniMi\it\ li.nl lain clfecti\ely dis- 
ptllid I’he <Mi\Mnment ol Inch.i must thin foie -.hati the responsibility 
of the Chill C'omimssionei, it ihe loytiaiv cijcinioti ol ilu Cnminission was 
iiiuiniaiticd \s ,Sn ('liailes Lllioit had s.ud, ii w.is impossible, on that 
occasion, to go into ditaiK, ind he onlj wi-.hicl to expiiss his com uricnce 
in the diniuriei iml in h\ >.ii Ciiailis I'.lliott 'I hue w'ere some con¬ 
clusions of the Commission in lega d to the ('eiiti.il !*io\intcs which he 
thought were open to cliallenge , liui, spcikini geiicr.-ilb, lie thciught they 
had not made sufficient alhiw.ince foi the sjier lal diffitultiis and the 
special nicimistaiK'cs ol that I’tnvmce 'I’he veiy most that tniild be said 
of those ihffiiulties and cm uu stance-. had been said b> Mr Holderness, 
and It was a matter of regiet that that stalenient of them, and especially 
the •noriions quoted by Sir Charles Khiott, had not been given the promi- 
netice of appearing in the bod> of the report, instead of appearing in the 
jjgninute of a single member of the Commission. 
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Sir Henry Cunningham having congratulated Sir Charles Elliott upon 
the paper he had read, said it had given him gieat satisfaction to Icam bow 
far the arrangements sugnested by the first Famine Commission had foimed 
the basis on which suc'teding aihnitiistraiors had dealt with the second 
great famine. The ol>|t‘«t of the .Xssociation he believed was to endeavour 
to bring before the publu the persons most rah ulated to speak with absolute 
authority on vatioiis dilfn ult .nlininistiaioe (jiiestions coniiei ted with India, 
and there was im d m!it tlut tlu‘\ had had the privileae oi listening to the 
two people in tin- woild. l.ord Jslgni .iiid Sir Lii.itles IClliott, best i]ualified 
to give an ojiinion as to how such an enoiinoiis .nlministiative difficulty 
was to be dealt with < )ne jioitn'ii of Sit Chaiks hlliiitt’s expeiieni'e had 
been to deal with that phase ol faminf whuh h.id ha[ipily jiassed away 
when the whoK initlei got into i h.ius, atul wht n ihire had been inortahty 
on a most fiightfiil stale lb hid had the hajipitiiss to bung all that into 
something like ordei, .md haii taki n pait in prepoing a leport whuh had 
been ion‘>idiied of iinnu‘iis>‘ iia in sub-.*.tpieiit tiiiK ^ Ilowevtt nun h 
peojile might stiidv tin* tigmo, n was \ei\ oithcu't fiw a lairopean to toiui 
a conception of an In lnn I inn.a- tNIan tlisi iiad an inoinnms agiutd- 
tiiral iHJpiilatioii, tonsi'-iing ol p> i (tu' ol tin wliolc « oiinnnnit\, when 
homes were broken ii|i, ami in ai.s of living disliostd and tlu people 
thrown, linn b against linn own v ill, on pnliln suppotone < <uiiil iinagnii 
how great was the str.iin thiown on the otl.i lals, anil what a spltndid thing 
it was that any adinnnsti.i'ion ‘•li >i'l<l bi alile to i ope widi u to the degree 
the English tloveinnu lu h nl lojud with n iliiriiig tin. ret enl famine. He 
thought In '-Iionid in. esinessntg tin* f' siiiig i.l all when he said that 
amongst the memo’ns l.ord Kigm had lett ol Inmself in the I'.asl none had 
sunk deepei into tlie nnnds ol tlu Ihiti .;i nation, ami none would more 
under Ins \ ic erovaIt\ a i onspu nous ami noble one amongst the many 
noble \’lcero)allies the\ ii.ul to lomnu imnale, than the gu-at fortilmle he 
exhihited, and the adinirablt powus whuh tlu oltufis undi i him dis- 
jilayed m meeting what was orv ol tlu gii.iU .1 and moit ti iiible (alainities 
that had e\er beset the fniman r.n e 

Sir .\i I \\Mn. 1 MmkiN/II said, w ith u fe unii e to his own Trovince of 
Bengal, he was perfei lb < onii nl willi tlu Kipoiiol the boinnussion, and 
he would like to si\ th.il the tire, whu h \ei\ relurtinllj he allowed to be 
imported into his disiini, was not.Teijnneil, ami w’as sold In Bengal 
they derived the greatist bem fit from the eiiulanri whuh Sir Charles 
Elliott had left on utoul, and funn a siudj of the measures that were 
adopted by him during hi-, u nur' of govcimnent He wnsheil to take that 
opportunity to say tliat iiolhme < mdd f)e loo high m the way of jiraise for 
the work done by the Divisional and Distiu t Offuers in Bengal and other 
districts. The poliry whu h he adojiud was that of absolute tiust m all 
subordinates The general prim iples were l.iid ilown on which the work 
was to be adniinisleied and lining done that, lie went down and met his 
officeis in conference, ami said to them, "I am going to trust you abso¬ 
lutely. Vou wall have the fullest power, and I will support you in every¬ 
thing )ou think ought to be done.” That trust was well placed, and in 
■the Report of the Commission no doubt was expressed as to the result 
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the administration. With reference to relief works in Bengal, they could 
show a large amount of real honest work earned out with famine funds. 
The policy adopted was not to make the tasks too light, hut at the same 
time to avoid accumulating on the works a large number of helpless people 
of little use there At one time, he was bound to .idmii, their gratuitous 
relief was somewhat too lil>er.il, but tiie gentleman appomled by the 
Government of Imlia to imj’jiie info u was able to lep irt dial h". had not 
seen .1 single person on tlie iclief wi'iks, or on \illage relief, who ought not 
to have bet n The Government ol IihIm dirouglioiit the famine gave 
them the most full anti leaih support in .ill tiieir woik, and as he had liad 
the pleasure of woikrng toi some jears undti Ins Ism ellenev Lord Islgin, 
and had been i inembi r of his Lstelleiuv . Goiim d. In dt sired 10 say that 
his I.'crellenty tarind w’lth him, in In. n liu inent, tin. syinjialliv and 
admiiation ot all wlm h.id been in anv wav iorine<ud with him There 
was no ^'ll eroy who lia<l had hirtbi nines to ini • t than Loid f’lgin during 
his Vicerovalt), and dinine the wlmli oi iliar tinn die\ never him 

give in, or t\en .ipnear disi onsulat' He was aiwavs ]»luik\ and resolute 
111 his (it termination to do tl.^ right thing, and lo gi\t eneoiirngement and 
supi>orl, and what good wod an> ol tin m bid oetn .idle to tio had I een 
largely owitiL' to bis intbu in ( md -up nil 

Ml. fs iiii.Mi, III dealiinj will soim jioiiit^ . >n whn'bihe I amin-’Com¬ 
mission had taken e-f ' plion l< tin point jmis i^.i b\ the Government of 
the Notlh-Wesl I’roviin i iid thai he w.i asvn lated as penal Famine 
Se« tebiry with the Govnninenl of ihu-.'. I’loviine-. iluii'i ' the most im¬ 
portant pniod of die (iMLi.iIioii^, .11.il lb i.n.i.. t ould < 1 inn tamiliantv w'lth 
them 'I’ln' ihief 'point to wlinh tin < ‘.mniissnui b.nl t.iken exception 
was that njion two on tsions, at tl.e comm- ineniini ot tin hoi weather, at 
^he end of M.in b, .ind .it the’ < nniin iniiin.n; oi^iln ..n i\ st iion, which 
were both definite points oi d p.iiuiri ni l.iimin .1 Imim'.lia'ion. the .tclmn 
of the Government vv.i-. i.ili iil.il- d m fin. dirn h pii oi i h ismg pressure 
to cause jieople to least, tin- n iuf vvoiks 'I b. p.iln v \v.i> a definite jiohey. 
It was not basesl u]>on uinirain-■ ot the loiniiinin ot t'le people, vir on 
Ignorance tit the esigi'in n. . tin v h id to imet, bin n w i-, based upon some 
very laige considciafions, .iml vv is, he submitn ti, en'iivl) luslified by the 
inltmale ari[uamtan( e tin. GuvtimiRnt of tin \oidi-\Vest Frovirice.s pos- 
se-ssed of even the most nimute tletaiK ot tin whole ojicrations throughout 
those ProviiKes He might sa>, vvilluiut any te.ii of lonection, that a 
Governtmnt which nndeilook the administiation c.f f.iinine relief was 
bound, in the first platL. to leniembet that the object of relief was to save 
life, and having b.ilisfieil that condition, it w.is imi>eralively bound to con¬ 
sider the method m which that lelief could he caiiie<l out with due regard 
10 ftconomy, anci without drawing excessively .ind unnecessaiily on the 
finances of the Empire, because, on this occMsion, the. e.xpeuses of the 
famine were not made a charge against the proviiuial funds, but were 
supplied with unlimited generosity by tiie tiovernment of India. Besides 
ob*serving exonomy, there was a furiher duty upon the Government to see 
tl.at their operations did not tend tc produce demoralization amongst the 
i^^ople, and that was a point to which he attached the most extreme 
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importance. One of the greatest dangeis which attached to famine in 
India, under pretient conditions, was the danger that relief might lead 
some form of public deinoiali/ation. It had been aigiied thatj'lhe famine 
itself, though it destrojed a portion of the population, lelt its survivors in 
a better condition than >ieforc No luiniane person could allow such an 
academic theory, e\en if true, to mlluenc'e his .n lions when biought 
face to face with tin im.enes of fmiiiu* , but n was true that any sjstem 
which was taUuI'itid lo jimdiU' a kchng of deinoiali/ation amongst the 
people would tcit.nnl) Itaie ilu rounti) in a woise ])usition than it found 
it, and if esccssnc adiiiiiiistiali'm "f itl'ef was « ah ulated t»» leav« the 
people under the hdu f that the) had onl) to l.>ok to the (>o\ernmerit in 
times of ilisiress aiul the uhef woiild he (<>nliiiiK(l aflu the occa-Mon W'hich 
called foi It had jMssed aw ll en siu h a ]>olu y would be t ah ulated to 
utiderinine tho-.c piiiuiplc^ i>t fiiuahii, indu^tij and pindeiuc whu h were 
the basis of all national ]in;spLnl\ 1 lie othci piniil tc which ihe ('oni- 
raission had tain n e\<L]itioii wa-i the intn^diK tioii wh.it was tailed the 
modified iiitciiutdialc sisleni, whith w.i^ i iii iilaled to m.il.e famine relief 
works less atliatlue. \ \ei\ guat dingti ii.ui ihic.ilciiL.l at two peiiuds 
in the liistoi) of till' fjtniiic, not inctih tliat dinioi.>h/at<on would ensue, 
but that a time hail c ome whui tin igiu iilnn d ojut ilions of th country 
would be imj'cded b) the l.iboiii In mg diMitcil to uhet works. Had the 
relief labuuitrs bten jicinmttd to tim nii, tin ii would li.ne been eithei no 
crops oi an nisut'th lent ‘luantit} to incil the demand foi lovid l'\)i that 
leason, he \entured to ■.ubiuit, the ('him rmnent of the Noitli West Pro¬ 
vinces having sati.rud itseU hv i ii> fill iiuiuirj lh.it siu h nuasures could 
be adopted without an) iisk ut si.fining, wisi 1\ adoptid a si stem which 
was call ulated to icIkvc tin. auMitv whu h would l.avi bi-en felt had there 
been a failure of ihc spini^ .md aiiiuinn harvests .Vnoiliet point to which 
exciption had hein t.iti n t > tin ution of tlu lioveimiitiit of the North- 
West Piovmies was tli.it mt'iicismg i.iniii.l over the .idmimstution of 
village relief, the (lOV'innu nt found it luiissai) to -.[ler if\ some general 
guide h) vvlrnh its ollu eis i oiild dcti-imiiu , and the (loveii.m'nt itself 
could deleimine, wiuthir villigi gMliiitoi]«, i< lief vvas hung distributed 
with undue lihualitv, and it wj. pointed out that a f.m avei igi might be 
possibly found wheie 3 pu 1 eiil of tin pojml uioii wue teeening giatmtous 
relief, oi wheie the nniiilni leiuvitig giatuitous it lief vva.s not moie than 
one-thud of the numliu ituiving lelief in all shapes, and when that point 
had been e\ct 1 ded, the tl 'vunmeni lonsidetid it would be necessary 
that some explaiiatiou should he oileied of th.- c\i ess 'I’he Commission 
thought It was atteiuled with some dangei, thal officers should be called 
upon to explain wliat niiglit muii to the (ioveinment an cxtessivc distribu¬ 
tion of gratuitous lehef The taunmis-,i(,u, with some inconsistency he 
thought, had added that sin h limit should he laid down as a guide to 
administrators, wh.lc at the same time it denied to the Government the 
right to inquire why such limitations were exceeded It appeared to him 
that to ask the Govenmieiit to ptepare limitations of gratuitous relief 
without permitting the Government to call on its subordinates for aa 
explanation when the relief seemed to be unduly profuse, was'to ^sk th^ 
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Government to abrogate its functi*)ns As illustralions of this, two con¬ 
spicuous occasions had arisen whith showed the necessity of exercising 
some such control, one m Oude and one in llanda, wheie the Government 
found, upon imjuiry, that giatiiitous lelief was being distributed with undue 
profuseness If one might I'lmpaie small things with guat th*.j had run 
some risks in the same wa> tli it land Sahsl)iny\ Govetnintnt did when 
they opposed the l'ien<h at hashooi, but thosi. risks weie undertaken alter 
due <onsidet itinn, and attei ineasMie-. weii designed, nsIik h weie carried 
to a suciessfiil < ontliision, and tlu \ i ould onli judge by tlie results, which 
were found in the report of the ('oininission, namtij, the extremely grati¬ 
fying (omlnsion as to the sik i cssinl measines f airu*d out in the Noith- 
VVest Ibovinie^. In i om lusion, he ask-d pLimissioii to ad<l his testimony 
to the gr.iti'ude whn h c*i ly oib< la' fill In i-otd I’dgin tor the c<irdial and 
genetoLis as asi UH'c i« i die d a< i v< r\ st.ij* o! then opei.itioiis. 

Mr Mxriis \\’i)i>ii unnuidt il tli> uniting that the period of famine 
extended c)\er a nun h longei ,iii,od than v\ n «i.\iud by the two Kainine 
Commissions t< teru d to in >ii t haib- i/iiott's I'ljni, and leinarked upon 
the great impnni nn.nls in tlu pn ant d.u iu itiiu n' of a lamitiL as com¬ 
pared with what wa-. doiiL. fm exam;'! . ii. the • asi >>I du ()Mssa iamiiiL 

I'he 11 -1, J !> Uii , ( 1 j , Madia-, niLinlai ol the \'u eio»'s ('outicil, 
said tliat in iSjo he rodi .kid,, M\i')U, .\hi< h vsas ihen ileiastated by 
famine, and tin wh-iU si i in we. mn nl iksol I’loii .nid despaii corpses 
bting s^en on e\ei\ skK Jn i -■ijo !k was in tin. t b ntral I'rotiines, where 
the famine was mo*^' m ute. and tin < omiast b(.tw(.en the two periods was 
must sltikina Ills p.iilK'ilai m > nji.iiuin w.is wiitine an ai:u li-about tlie 
famine loi the “Niint entli t entmy, .nid In d- imi to < oniirni other 
Sj.eakeis as to tin. txluiinl\ good .id.niiiistr.iMon ol tin i tnlial Provinces. 
The lessons of tin pitviou, I ininn hi-' i'lnioiis,\ luiii tb iioiighly learnt. 
The (iiive-tniiu nt wi te si> pitpjied i<>r Uus gn-jt viat.ition that they were 
ai tually aei Used ot not in.thing eiunuh ol it, win le.is i veryttmig worked 
like cloikwoilv < )pmion .is to tin pio,ift wa\ >1 de.ding with tainines was 
divided into twn> si hoots, one ol wim h llioiiglii ih.u 'h (loverninent came 
in too eaily, and dnl too iniu li at tin risk ol di moi iti/ing .t self lespecting 
population He had hiinsell hillieilo i.ilhei iin mu d to that school, but 
though he did not ilaiin to be a 'listmgaiilad louveit, still, he had been 
present at the l.egisl.itive (.’ouiu il onlv a 'evv weeks back, w'hen the 
Finance Minisiei intiodui ed a lJudgel wbiiii li.id not only astonished the 
members of the Council, but had aslonishtil che whole world The most 
exlraoidinaiy (oature m that lJudgel w is the inannei ui which the country 
had recovered Irmu tiic tffei ts ot the famine I'lie Revenue, the collec¬ 
tion of which was suspended, had c erne in with most extraordinary rapidity 
This fact, he thought, showed how extiemely wise I ord Elgin's Government 
had been, fust, in taking the crisis calmly, and sei ondly, m ap[»lying relief 
in the most generous manner 

Sir l-EPiiC Grhun, tn tendering the acknowledgments of the Associa- 
ti( 5 1 to Lord Elgin for the honoui he had done them by making his first 
public address on hts return from India at their meeting, desired to express 
,.^s firm conviction, in common with that of most thoughtful men in 
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England, that one of the great triumphs of a very difficult Viceroyalty had 
been the consummately able way in which T<ord Elgin ha l campaigned this 
great Indian Famine, and he thought that the recuperation of India, as 
shown in the Budget thit had just come out, had really been due to the 
very wise liberality with which th it disaster was met 

The Chairmxn thankc 1 the meeting for their kind reception of what 
Sir Lepel tlntfin had snd, and assured ihtm it had been a pleasure to him 
to be present lo hear tht verj interesting paper which Sir Chailes Elliott, 
with all his great knowledge of the subjef 1, had pul befoie them 
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CORRESPONDENCE. NOTES, AND NEWS. 

RACK-RKNTINC; Ol- 'I'HIi LAM) IN INDIA. 

“Agrarian ('onditions undtr Hiitish and Natiw Rule a Comparison 
of the Revenue S)stem'> ot lintish India and K.ijputana ” liy M F. 
O’Dwyer, i 

'I’his was the title of a iiajiei read Ixfote the Indian Section of the 
Society of Arts on M.ay 11 * I'he siihiei i de.ilt with is well worthy of 
the attention of those interested in Iinlia, not only as a comparative 
account of the s\stems of land rcvinue ijministralion in IJritish India 
and Native States, but beiau^e it also involvis a ionsideration of that 
burning 4111 stion of the day— tin, jiLim that inoncv-Lndeis do and should 
ocrup} with respei t to th< agrn iiltutai classes, the gieat bulk of the popu¬ 
lation of tin' counti} Mr (I’Dwvei st Ui s “ \s legaids the native 
kystem, while it rei ogmsed that iinim.monaI < nstom entitling the occupiers 
of the soil to the right to hold 11 wi'iiout di'.tiiiliance, and transmit it to 
their destindanls, provided they panl the Stale share of the produce, 
w'hether fixed in kind 01 iomimite<l into a • a^h puineiii, and whether 
varying with every harvest or fiv d for a urin o| \ears, in practice limited 
Its demand only by the alulity of the I mil holder to piy No margin of 
profit was, therefore, left to the non i iiUiv.itine owm-r or in cujiiei, as the 
.Sute share absotbed all the rent whn h the latter c'ould tiaim from the 
actual cultivation ” 

In short, the overlord, wli.iiever hii de‘-igiialion nuv he, is the pro¬ 
prietor of the soil, and the hum of his i.\n non out of us pioduee is only 
that at whiili sufiii lent is left to the at ni.il < ultiv.iioi to m iintain himself 
and his family and i ontinne its rultivatiun 'I’heie is no margin left on 
the security c)f which a monej-leiidei < an le'v for the lepajinont of any 
advances he may make to the <*iilti\ator, and the inpitalist is therefore 
offered no attraction to induce him to < oni<' to ilie aid ol the cultivator in 
order to meet cuilent liabilities or m.piove his (onibtion Mr O’Dwyer 
IS of opinion that the high ])itch ol the a'.^issinent m native States, oppres¬ 
sive though It may be in some insiam t's, aits as a safe‘guard against 
indebtedness and expropriation 

Uefore proceeding to considei whetluT this sv'.tom tends on the whole 
to the benefit of the individual luUivatoi and the State, let us ascertain, 
the state of the case in IJriUsh teiritorv Inhciiting from its predecessors 
the same rights the lattcT still retain ovtt tne soil, the British Oovernment 
has of Its ovrn free will abandoned those rights, saving only that of the 
exaction of a rent for State ^’'irpose>-, thus pl.icing itself in the position of 
a rent-charger in the place of that of a piojirietor. In doing so, a margin 
of* profit—the difference between a rent and a rack-rent—is left in the 
hands of the occupants or actual tille’^s of the soil. This margin, accord- 

* See Society’s journal, May, 1899. 
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ing to the author of the paper, gives fatal facilities for the incurring of 
debt, and induces the latter to face the risk of running hopelessly into 
debt to the professional monej-lender, and of being more or less rapidly 
despoiled of his propeil) hj fliose who ate in a jiosilion to take advantage 
of his Ignorance and want of foresight He admits at the same time that 
under this system, the State di mand being lightei, there is moie freedom, 
more scope foi mdiMdual efloti, a highei standaid of comfoit, and more 
secunty that he wlio sows sliall Kaji . m tai i, the system encourages enter 
prise and energy. 

There aie. no nouht, abuses iiinlei both systems I'^nder the native, a 
Chief not fully aloe to hi. own inleiest nia\ keep Ins ten.uU in the condi¬ 
tion of a seif, who ran do no iiedit to his administration, whuh will not 
benefit him, as the lattei will not reap the lewaid ot liis own lahoui and 
the exjjendiluie'of hi own«ai>iia] if h«- tins to impio\i his own condition 
If the ovei ioidslnj) is in tlie hands of a <o|jai(enaiy hod\, the' mutual 
jealousies of the paitneis may, whilst piiMUting lla i h.iiu t of disiu[ition, 
at the same linie stay .ill piogiess and the gnatti l>'.n!.hl of the whole 
community I 'lidsi the Ihilish sysUtn, lln iiiijnudi nl landhoUkr m.ry 
run recklessly into dv hi in itli.iiiii. on his margin of jiiotit, and e\inlu.illy 
become llie serf of his (icditoi In the "it < ase the tenint is nut allowed 
to walk, e\en in leaning-strmgs . in the othei he is held so loosely that he 
occasionally trips and falls \\ hu h ot tlu two is the moie t onduv ive to 
the geneial welfaie? 

Aftei all, the gieatesi beiisfit of tin. gic.itest luimbei, few [leople in 
the present days of aihatn emeiil will be found to deny, should lie the aim 
of all human admmisiiation where it ( an be <aiii<d out without mjiny to 
the vested lights ot indi\idu.ps In the < jsl of pk k lenied tenants, theie 
is no hope of pioaiess, and .ill leinain fiom jeiieration to geiie-ration on 
the same dead le\e], th» inc tease in the an .i of cultivation that must 
naturally take place being not nioie than suffic le'iit to piovule food for the 
incieasing population, fii the case of t< n.ints m whose hands a margin 
of the prcjfits of < ultuation is left, their land bes omes a \aluable' market¬ 
able pieijierty, by means of which .1 greater degree c)t jieisonal ceunfeut and 
increased contentment miy be .intu ijuted, and a luitlier step tuw'ards 
advancement maybe made I'hat atlvanc tunent may be retarded by the 
trips and falls of impio\ielenl mdi\iduals, but it c’amiol be wholly stay'ed, 
and the commvinily, ami with it the State, must eventually be benefited. 
Even in the most p'ospeioiis agricultural communities a call lor banking 
accommodation must oc c asion.illy .inse, anel it is said to be met in Native 
States by loans for piisate n s essities from the moie prosperous members 
of their own class, but this c an .at most be a ve-iy jitecaiious resouice, 
even in copaicenary’ villages, wlieic the shareholders would, as a rule, be 
anxious to support one of their number with funds rather than run the 
risk of the coparceny being bioken up I Jut if they are held together by 
such a feeble bond as to requiie money-lenders to be kept out m order 
that their members may not be tempted into ruining themselves by debt, 
the sooner they are dissoh ed the better. 

There can be no doubt that much mischief has been done in British S 
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India by the facilities afforded by our system of civil procedure in matters 
of^debt to unscrupulous money-lenders to deceive their ignorant creditors, 
and get them so comfilctely into their power as to enable them to oust 
the latter from their lands. Wirious remedies have bc« ti prrjposed to cuie 
the evil One great t ause that has led to the present state of affairs has, 
however, generally been overlooked This was the alteration in the law of 
limitation, b> which three yeais weic fixed as the limit within which suits 
fur the recovery of c iinent account debts must be brought, instead of 
twelve, as undei the old law ^\’hen the new law came into foice, the 
money-lenders, w'ho had till then had twelve jears in which to come to 
terms with then tenants, were foicecl, in order not to lose their rights, to 
go into ('c)Urt at cm< c and sue fm them 'J'he pressuie thus brought sud¬ 
denly and unexpec ti dlj to bear r>ii then debtois w.is, there can be little 
doubt, one of thi“ c hief causes that Jed to the l»<.<can iiots, to imjuire into , 
whic.h the well-known <'otumission -.at in tiu ]’.uinba\ I’rc'sidency 'I'hc 
principal iiieasinc adopted in conseijiiem c of the n port of that ('omniis- 
sion wMs th- estaliiishment of (’ouits of ('one illation to act as inter- 
niediaries lietwien cnditurs dicl di-blors, save the latter from undue 
exa< lions on the i>aii of the foimei, and jutveril them Irom running heed¬ 
lessly into debt '1 hi se Couits, sd f.ir as thev have been fnought into 
opeiation, have aiiswi K .1 ilnii |.iir|i,)M but what would [.rc.bably bung 
about .1 f.n bctiti le« bn;' lniw-eii the two c 1 isses would bc' the re-enact¬ 
ment of till old I,.iw (it ! iiiii'aiion m as far as concern'- mdinaiy account 
debts unfottif'cd lt\ bonds It is hopeless to i Xpert this now, although 
the Legislature iiuv taki* w.iinme from the ic'sult of tlie change, which W'as 
an unnec cssaiy and niisduevoiis aOoplion of West ein icleis and methods 
of proceduic among a people who trejin tune immciuorial had managed to 
get on w’llh ihe'ir c reilUors in tin ii old, unsophisticated way Other 
remedies also h.ive been pioposid, sm h as those mentioned bv the author 
of the paper, VI/, tlic piohibitioii ot alienation ot pi opr letoi s’home-farms 
m the f’ential Trovinces, and ttie Ifill recently [scsse'd to amend the 
Indian ('oiitract .*\el Jn the latter, as exiilained b\ the Legal Member 
of Council, Ml Chalme*!-., a veiv wise piimiple has been adopted. 
I'lccdoiu of contiac t Is jjieseiveal when the ]iaTtie' to such contiact can 
contract witli each oihet on a looting of eqiialitv, but where the lelations 
between them are sue h that one is in a position to dominate the other, 
and uses his dominant jiosilion to impose uiitaii terms on the other, the 
Courts aie empow'cred to open up the whole tiansaction, and either set it 
aside, or, if tlu i>arties c annot be resloiecl to then original position, to see 
that right and justice is done Tins is cerl.imlj going as far as the Legis¬ 
lature could v'enture to go An\ further advance tending to protect the 
debtor from the t onsei|Uenc'es ot his own follv would be unjustiliable now 
that It is legally lompelent tor the Courts tej go beliind a contract he may 
have entered into thiuugh ignoianc:e, and save him from the conse<iuences 
of such ignorance It is sincerely to b. hcjjied that the proposd to pro- 
hiljit the alienation of land, w’hich has hitherto been resisted, wtU continue 
to be sa It w'ould be a grave error .o try heroic remedies for evils that 
jKrill no doubt eventually be cured by natural means, although m the first 
TlIIRD SERIES. VOL. VIII. O 
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instance individuals may suffer, and a most mistaken policy to impose 
rack-rents for the puriiose of keeping money-lenders at a distance. We 
will even go so far as t<j s.iy it will be for the general benefit if pauper cul¬ 
tivators who have not suffi' leiit agn< iiltural < apital of their own to be able 
to stand on their own feel wiihfiiu resort to inoney-lendeis for ordinary 
agricultural operations should cease to try to hold the ])osition of land¬ 
holders, and sink to tliai of day laliouiets In natuie, there is one head 
to a pair of hands 'I’o pievi.ni thi- sale and inoilua.;i; of lands, subject, 
of course, to the ri.^ht of the 'si iie lo levy tent timii llieiii, would be a bar 
to the advain emc nt of tlie -.olvenl landholdc.r lot want of temporary 
accommodation, .md tin* lietleiinL, of the* etneral itatns of the eommiinity 
by the .!< (.timula ion m ih hands of < a[iit.iiists of lands winch such men 
only, and not ])aupi-i rcnw/c, lou'.l di'\o'o|) to tli- ])ublic -.^ood Such a 
^ proceeiline as dial of boid (’oinwdhs in lu neiitina < apnalists .ind supeiior 
holders without due ri ’.irii to the ri ;hls <it tin a< lual ho!d«Ms ect the soil 
was, oi course, a gnevon. wionu . but this - an ne\ei b ii'pc-ited, and the 
wrong causi d has, at all events, been mitieati'd b\ rec- nl legislation Yet 
none will clonv that good h is to some ssieiit aiiscm tiom it in pioviding 
cajiital for th< uiipiove ncui' of tlie soil R n k ii nline loi the future being 
thus piev'enied, and the eM]c)\meiit of his own f>\ the tiiviji bung secuied, 
it IS an unpaijonible fiiilt in the 'state to pursue, h )Wi \'er nnwitlingly, the 
opposite policy in the case- of kinds pijnig levcmiu direc tl\ to the State, 
as in the ravtitv.in distin ts of M idras aivl l;oml).i> 'I'he result of so 
doing in the former Prcsideni > has, been late Ij sliown in a lettei to the 
journal called InJiti, the organ of the I’.iihamentan (.’oinmittee of the 
National Indian Congress, trom wliicli we <iiiote the foUciwing state¬ 
ments . 

“ Tlicrf ,iu Cl, O'ju,CIO, iLiC'iiif .ir'lifi. laml U.iig \\,i-tc., iii'twiih .tamfing 

the estsltncc: (if ^'U['fi.iliiin<I.int il'mc iiltcii it |>‘i|iii1,iiiiiii (|mtf ■-uIIk iciil mil willing to 
take it up Tilt, I IMS! in ,if tin is ncci <ii uii-»(.ii ,ssi ,sii>i nt nl tin. l.^tul in the pulihc 
revenue . I’lie resuli nf siith ci\ii nr unl^Lll .isS(.-.sm'nt is Piat tin lan>l revenue is 
colkctcvl CM \ [tins maj Pt ni<i>liiieil !>> s.ijing /'„//tu.,v’] In the .mi nf nuuicruus 
e.’icliiins, ainiiunling 1c« ni.uiv tfimi. mils tnnii.iil>, nl fnnii thiir lainls, tin right 

to cultivate vvlii.'h i- put up In - ih ii\ iu('ii<>i>, (,ften fcigc-thi i wilh the persnnal prnperty 
of the (JcfiuUi la. fur ihi* ic ill almn nf llie rc vcinie, atjif i huge pinjinriinii <if the land 
has to lie 1)011 ;hr in liy < loveinincnl ai nnniin.il jiiiccs foi want of luilihis ’ 

Can thou* be .i doubt thai thi, state of affairs is duo to the rack-renting 
■of the land’ \ tuither ipiotarion from the same letter, all the statistics 
contained m whicli .ire to be found in the offi' lal annual settlement repoits, 
affords a eomjilete Liinfuinalion ol the state of affairs depicted 

•• liy the returns nf iSoo-o?, th.-n- an in the whole Presidency leas than 700 holdings 
■(really 6yo) of over 1,000 rupi .“s, .md nut of 3,170.094 tenants 2,110,600 had holdings o 
under lo rupees, a year In 1S89-90 then wen. 42S n( the fnrinei, .md 1,870,694 of the 
latter, so that in sewn vear,,, while -.ulistanti il tenants havi mereaseil l,y only 272, the 
comparatively poor ones art more liy 285,011 

* 

In Bombay, on the other hand, wheie, in assessing rayah^dri land, a 
margin of profit is knowingly left in the hands of the holders in order to 
give the land a marketable value, it is difficult to find any that is arable 
uncultivated. 
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Enough has been said to show the different results of f.ur assessment 
and •rack-renting. There are not wanting other innann.iable arguments in 
favour of the funner policy These it would be an insult to the common- 
sense of the teadirs of this re. lew to el iboiatc further 

\ Rcm.lks, 


THh. SOUn\N 

It IS I xpc’fted that the lailw.ij to Kliailmn will be opened between 
Septeniln t i an<I 15 in.\.t, wlaii tradi. will be opein-i without lesliictions. 
I’Oieign aoods will bee, i v( q>i a smalt t i at Wad) H.ilfa A tax of 
20 pLi lent to tin 'ioiidaii tl iM'tiiuieiii wi’l lie luietl upon tlie products 
of thi ii;unti\, su( h js gnin, uoi), imi lv.itlieis I ne i.i'lwa) rales will 
be based on liio.- of l'.a\pt, wilii .1 Miiall im oase, 111 Minsi juenr e of the 
hea\i(,t lost of f vj.ii laiiopeaiis wil In. Ii< i l<f ai'|uiie land, and a 
rcgisti\-ofti( I Is to lie 1 st iltli .111 d I egislaiion wdl pimecel b) proelama- 
lions The stall ol ih. pulilii t'ln.ii. i.- i- sUi.ia<ioT), ami health is 
imjiioMiig 


I IKl s,s,i \ I ( IIIN N 

Tin' aLiiimeiit In twci n I ii..;iaiid and Itns.ix wiili i< aatd to their 
respei t'\■■ 1 ii’wa\ iiit n a in f'lnna is .1 fullow, ii; England engages 
not to seek fit hi 1 o,\n .11 I oiuii, It on !• half of liiiiish subjer ts, or of 
others, ail) n.ilw.o i om c. .sions tt> tin north ol the (lUal Wall ot China, 
and not loob.tiiui., dnetilv m indiuiih, .’ppln atioiis foi mil way conces¬ 
sions in til It ii ail'll ‘Ujipoiieil b\ ill! Russian < .om niinent t-’) Russia 
engages to obseivc flu-saim i onditions with n-jact to the basin of the 
Vang-ts/e that is, the piovincis adjoining llu \angls'e River, and 
Ho-nan and t'lu ki me, wlin li <oin]iiise iieatl) hall, and neu h the best 
half, of llu (iglitten pioviniis, with an in .1 ol s i|l,.^; half a 

million sijuate iinies The sovtteign 1 lehfs oi ( nina .iie jueseivcd, and 
the object ol theagieeineiit is to a\oid . iini|)li( ati ui., to 1 onsohdate peace 
m the Eat Ivisl ami to serve the jiinnoidial int«.n.si.s ol ( unia * 

EGYPTIAN FINANCE, ADMINls PRA I it )N, \N 1 ) PROtiRESS. 

'Phe report of Eon! Cromer on the fondition of I'^g)[)l retcntly pre¬ 
sented to P.irliamenl is exhaustive ami nnpuilant '1 he actual revenue 
for the ye.ai iS()7 was (the Eg)ptian pound is equal to 

os. bd ), and the expenditure o,<'50,000 The lailway leceipts are 

rapidly increasing, they amounted to 38,000, being an excess over 

the preMous year of 1(12,000 'I’he rnnnhei of passengers was 
10,742,000, as coniivired with 9,854,000 The woikin-g exj'enses amount 
to about 43 per cent of the gross leceijits New agricultural roads to 
the amount of 238 kiloinefr.-s have been consliiRted, at a cost of 
;^E23,5 oo. Telegraph wires have been extende-d, and new post offices 
and stations 0[>ened The construction of the Nile reservoir is proceed¬ 
ing, and U is estimated to cost at least ^2,000,000. The total popula¬ 
tion, exclusive of Suakim and Dongola Province, is 9,734,000, being an 

W 9 
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increase during the past fdteen years of 43 per rent. They consist of 
8,979,000 Moslems, 730,000 (’hristians, and 25,000 Jews The Christians 
consist ot 608,000 (.’oi>ts, 54.000 Oilhodox, 56,000 Koman Calholic.s, 
12,000 Protestanis 'I'ht. whok )>upiiIalion may be divided into 9,622,000 
Egyptians, and 112,000 foreigneis, the fatter consisting chiefly of (Ireeks, 
Italians, ICnglish, and I 'reiK h ()1 the Hritish siibjei ts there are 6,463 
Maltese, and 01 } Piitish Indians 'I'lie intertsl taken in education is 
increasing The nnml'er of jmpils m the Covornment schools during the 
last ten ^t‘al^ h.is in* teased fnnu 2000 to over 11,000, of whom 51 per 
cent, leain Isnul! di. iml p; p< t < 1 nl I'tenth The peitentage m the 
former is gtatiiiallv iin i-asina, wliile that of llie latter is diminishing. 
Lord ( 'roinei lonsidci-, tluu the leuniit during the past fifteen years, 
though still deft.' im , !ait l>;.iiig an)< ndni giadiialh, “ h.is confened, and 
IS still tonliMii e 'In lUino.t heni fit on 'dii' I g\ 1 and on all \%lni art. 

conterned in tfu v\( Itaie ot 


fl KsIA 

An e‘-te>nn.d i omspimdi nt m Iki'.ia writis 

“ I'rent h in'i igm . have fn.' 11 gonu' ■ >11 pi ' lie 1 ’. isian t lull (01 a long tiiip , 
but tile lliitish aui'niii'.ev s i n to ii l-t* ■>:iii awart. ol (fit in onl) ijiiite 
lately in < niULitiuM 'M'!! \ln.l. n laigiand his spent nun) millions 
sterling, an 1 thou .and v ot h\<s, in o' ki to siijipn.ss pmuv and slavery, 
and open the (1 dl to tiee ami uiih.ini,iti -d internalional c o ninerc e, and 
as no othet nation hasiiKtu j ^liaie o* tin work and expenst, an\ intei- 
ferenee should not hi t.*'' i.iltd 
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ArCHIHAMJ (JoXsIMilL ANU (’o. , J.,<)NiiON 

T. The CJnonolo^' oj Indill, Ijj (' NF\rKr Dutt (Mis W R Rirkmers*). 
—The aim of tins woik is to give the chronolngy of India from the earliest 
times to the be^m^l^fJ; ut the sisteenlli i entury , init the authoress inoie 
than fulfils the pumiise of hei title pint She gives us not oril> a 
“ chronoliigy, ’ tint at the same time ilso wh.it iiiiglit lie termed a < hrono 
logical histor}. I'ui, (lom the licaitininn to tla uni tiie hook is crammed, 
not with ditfs meiel), hut also with tuts ctuisct utucly air.inged, the 
leatling and salient f.i< ts ot tht peiioil-, as tin \ lollow’on To give an 
actouiu of the (onteiits ot the woik woii'd lenuiie more s[iace than we 
have at oiii iii'i>i)sil It may sutln e tn sa> that it will he Found m- 
vaiuahle to all student, ot Indian htsiun ami aiUi'iuitn s . while to lom- 
pilers ot w'oiks Ilf a histmn d na'me o 1 ilin.; to the tiiics and races ot 
India It will ho iniii .]jen-.alile 

111*' indt \ ^^tt.nds to neai!\ a himdrod pajes, and besides including 
leti Ti’in I s to the almost ciidli pi ison d and pi n c-nani's whn h o( c lU in 
the hoiik, iin liidc'. also lefi le. " , to e\ nt • ! Ins ril< is thi- put of the 

work most impoilant I tn.re i. ais i i I'li'j a p mis, and -.everd tables 
Setting totih till' vaiioiis i]\n 1 .11 s n. th n oidci I'lie piiin iple'in which 
It Is fiinslnuted is well i' plained in 'h inii.ni I hi anionii' ol ic'aimng 
eOiiipri ssed into iln woil. iinitili'il arnl f'e liiiu .iiid latiour which so 
much patn-nt ic.ianh mil t hot lo t no reulii ot tin h >01. wdl e\t.r he 
ahle to undeistapii \s leaauls liu pits, wink n i.adimiahh evecuted. 
^'hc• aulhoiess has If en at pains io uink t le long \ow,.ls Ibis is most 
helplul as It guaiils the uadei, at '\ei\ .li ;■ iioin tin hi .irmmg. lioin that 
mispronunciation .o i haiacliiislu ol laigiish jaDpli. n. im ii aUempls at 
voiah/ing Oriental w’orcl-., and whi' h 'o ofii n i \i ik . Itie iisilnlity of the 
humorous Hindu \il that is ined"cl in tins it a tin ot the woik is to 
indn ale the iii,c>if of wonis, as wcH a. tin Ii iigtli of mum .s . lot the accent 
m Indian wools iloi . ii'it hj auN nuans m\ uia Koi iijion the long 
\oweIs 'riure aie man\ mslainis, hoM\ei, m wlinh tt.is point of detail 
in the VMjik IS, to till disacK iiitagi ot the uadii, o\i dooki'cl The ])oint 
IS one ot great impoiiancc, ariil it i \ci\ iiclpml when it is earefully 
attended to 

We note, also, dial nothing 's said ngudinc' th ■ \aiious ingenious 
methods of haimoni/mg Ihe daks ot dilTennt s\,iims of chronology. 
The dates v ii and ii ami tiie daUs of e\iTils m the chfferent eias 
of the Hindus, fur instance, are given . hut what the o adei needs lo know 
IS how the correspcmdein e hclween my givin Hindu or Muhammadan 
date and any given Knghsh (or “ ('hiislian ’ i dale rs arrived at The 
whole explanation w luld rut htive occ upiecl mote than a jiage or two of 
the preface, and it wouhl have been ot much use to the reader as a key to 
the whole work, the jiractical value of whic h would tlius have been greatly 
enhau' ed. Perhaps in a later edition tl is may he attended to, and the 
perrAuaency of the^ork will in this way be secured. Several attempts, 
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more or less voluminous, have been made to bring the subject of the 
chronology oi the Hindus out from its obscurity, but tlie present *ifork 
brings the study “up to dale,” and places it from this time forward on 
a higher platform B. 

2. The Rise of J'o/fus^ncM /’iT.'f/* tn Tndta^ by R S Whumvav, n.c.s. 
(retired). —In this woik of ‘-ome jj.uies the author gives the history of 
the connexion of ihe i’oitvigutse with India, from 14117 to 1550 In his 
“ Introductou ” I ii.i])ii I he cues a 'umlrnsed .u count of the t*ading in 
ancient time'- between IC.ist .md Wist, togcih'1 with a iiruf narr.itive of 
the origin of the rottugiiese ii.ition He then woiks his wa\ into the 
thrilling stor) ot I’orlugi'ese iii.miinn. .md men antile enterpiisc, ami then 
floats taiil\ .iwjv mlo llI^ siihii.i t I’lie book is one of tlie iiios' mteiest- 
ing we hate foi .i long time im t vitli 'I’heie is not .1 dr\ pae'e in it It is 
well pl.inned .md aiimii.ibie wnlt<n '1 Ik wiitei i*,, .is lie te 11 s ns on his title 
page*, a letin el ollu ei ot the I’.i ne.i! ('i\il .''eiene Hi eeidetitlv i»as been 
taken ]>o->session ot bv llie sjmit of Oiienl.il n'■e.in h—.t '.|itiit that spares 
no juins in fnieting out oh'-iiiie ihl.iils from oI)m ure lotnets, .,tid tiiTiiing 
them to pi.ntK.d .uioiml b\ gi neion-h sli.iinij iIk'iii witli all and .siindi) 
'I’ht wiitei is ihe ownei of a i.n id, \iv.i< loiis, .md ]«le ismg sI^'k, \et a stjle 
conelense'd, mfoirmng, .mil fone'fnl. sin h .is mii.e . t!ie ?'.uline of thii book 
at one c a DastiiiK ,ind a iin iit.il loni' In his pn I.n - In s.i\s Ih.it “ if the 
subjet t ])iove ol sulfn lent intiiist, the work will he i oiii liid.-d with a 
volume on the Jc./ine of the i’oitugm'.e I’ovii in liuii.i” 'I’here is no 
doubt that all who aie- inteiestid m lln .mud-, of tli.it heaiitiful and 
dreamy land will tind ilieii .iiipeiite". whetted In re.idin.' this iiist volume, 
and will desire the rcm.nmne one It is ieall\ uood work there is 
nothing shjisliod ahoiii u , ami w’e hope we shall see nioie woik equally 
good from l!ie same pen 

In the seftion devoiesl to tin “ t'onleiifs’’thele is a new fe'atiire {oi, 
perhaps, w*e ought r.ilhei to sai a ie\ual of an old om ) m the shape of a 
blbliugraplm .il <i( < oimi of tiie liUiin toils woiks quoted m the coui'-e of the 
voluni' Tills puls tlie uadei in a jiosition to apjaaise for himself the 
histoiiial \alue of the aiillniniiis on wJiose wiiimgs itie woik is built up. 
They a I e neaiU all I'ottiigm se wiiteis, .md tin work is in great measure 
based 111)011 I’ortugiie-se Stale l’a])ers, some ol whn h h.iie never yet been 
published. Ttie name of the I’lopiitiof Ar.ibu li.is tieeii vaiioiisly mal- 
treateel, hut we neiet )et saw it spelt “ Muhaimsl ” Whj slioiild not a 
man ot Mi Whitewav’s .itt.immeiils keep to the simple spelling of the 
Arabic? But the woik is, on tlie whole, heanlifully finished We notice, 
however, heie and theie a want of correctness and uniformity in small 
details On page* 135, loi msiame, we liavi- “ DeUii,” but “ Dehli” in the 
map. There ate, to he* sure*, hilt a dozen wa)s of spelling this word, but 
one might be sufiic lent fur one and the same aiitluu 'This will, doubtless, 
be put right in a future* edition B. 

WiLiiv.M Blackwood .and Sons, Edinuurgii .and London. 

3. In the Niger Country, by H.arolu Bindloss. Mr. Bindloss writes 
so agrdl^ably and picturesquely that his somewbaf discursive volume 
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is a very welcome addition to the growing literatuie of West Africa. 
Although the book is, as its title denotes, mainly devoted to a description 
of the Niger Coast 1‘rutectoiale <formerly the Uils Rivi rs Protectorate), he 
has something to say ot every part of the West Coast fiom the Rio del Oro 
to Old Calabar Mi Jhndloss writes as a traveller, hut an extremely 
observant one, .inJ his espeTienie oi e>llic r jiarts of thi wmld has supplied 
him w’lth in.iterials t.ii eompaiison and ( riti< i>.m denied to man^ specialists 
in Afiuan alfaiis In r Hi'-eiiiiem e, his reiiMiks on such \cved i|Uestiuns 
as missuitiaiN inllii iki., the ulatioiis b tween the Niger Company and 
prisate .idveiilun.r,, .iinl the geiiei.d i h ii.ii icr <)f Wist (.lo.ist traders, are 
worthy of speti.il .ilu nlion Mr l’.inillu-.s, it may be noticed, has by no 
means the hi^li opiiiif)!! of the Neai" enteiiimid bj Miss Kingsley, who 
regards the pure \i ,;fo stock .is siiptrun to the iianlii With the latter 
race (who-.e esiu me N'cjrth \\ cstc rii limii !< in the t \imeroons region) he 
does not deal, l>ut hi Ini', imn li lo sa\ about the I'uhdis .uui tlie Haussas, 
and tilt Mo',kin luilnalion ot tiie We'.icin .'^luLin It is no'ewoithy that 
Ilaussa or \'(iiiih.i Mnha.niii.i lans an the onl\ West Mm an natives who 
(.an be tin .ted in poin i m niiiit.in dLrLi(.s 

It IS unlortunalt ihal Mr iiiinllos, h.i., n.it fnoiieiit hn iiiltresnng book 
U]i lo d ite ti\ some nitntioii ot tlie downtail ol .'s.iinadu t' S.iinoiy an 
eient wluth should nei l'M t ilt tin iicmon •>' (tit.iiii < hajjttis in a future 
edition, sii'c e the dcstiui tion '>( licit i hi ‘f\ pow- i li is le'mned some serious 
politK al ditlu iilties still, he (i.ijs a wcll-dtstived niliiile to the energy 
oi the bieiirii in Wes'. Miii.i, and in-. diati[it;on ol IIr uiitoitunatc 
alTair at Waim.i thiov\ i new liehl on an iiK ideiit whnli Ii.is been very 
generall) inisuudei stood 


C wiM.iix.i' Cmi I I in I’l I ~ 

4. I'ast -ind y’/n.by A ii lIi\M, i i ..s, .luthcjr of 

“ Isthnology, ’ “'rin J ndo ('Imiese and (tre.nii. It.u .ini! Languages,” 
etc rills e'.iboi.at. and e\h.umi\e woik de.ik lateilv with the history of 
the human nice in wIkiI is u-iU ill) teiincd pnliistiin time The tw'O pre¬ 
liminary chaplen in.u in a gtiiti.d w.i\ on cr.iill. , oii^in, and migrations 
of the pleistoi ene prer'uisor With the stone aiid metal ages Tlie subse¬ 
quent twelve chapter-. lU.d mimiUly with tin. inmi.iry gio’ijis and chief 
sub-branches of the hmnaii laimlj 'I'ht facts h.ive been drawn from the 
best available soim. s, supported by <aief'il telciences to lecognised 
authorities 'V\\xt Alrituv type, m the v.uioiis sec'lions ol the Sudanese,’ 
Bantus, Negiitoes, riushmcn, Hot.c ntots , the Ortautc Nogio, m his 
various sections, the X<'rt/itrn, Simtfier/t, and ihrii/rtr Afongols , the 
Aborigines oj Amctica, and the Cannisu Pto/Zes, are also severally and 
carefully examined, and illustiated by exceedingly well-executed plates. 
The volume is well printed, being 'one of the I'amlrndge Geographicial 
Series, enriched with a copious and minute index, and will be of much 
interest to the ethnologist, and of great value to the intellectual student. 
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C. J. Clay and Sons; London. 

5. The Story of AhtMr, by F. C Convbeare, J. Rendel Harris, afid 
Agnes Smith LEWib. This is an attempt to edit the episode of Ahiljar 
and Nadan. The jierson < iiicfly resjionsible for the work is Mr. Reudel 
Harris. The texts of the story as now extant, m (ireek, Armenian, Syriac, 
and Arabic, are given in the latter portion of tlie book 'I'hese are pre¬ 
ceded by translations into Kiiglisli of tin several \ersions of the storji fof 
Aliikar and Nadan; as found in the Slavonian, \iiiienian, Syriac, Fthiopir, 
and Arabic In the iiitrodiution to ihe^i texts, vtisions, and tianslations 
of the stor) Mi. llairis dis< asst s a niiiiiliLi of iiii[ioi taut in.itters relating to 
the persotialil} ot Mnkai, liis pine in Insiot), and the nature and clainis 
of the story iMth whn h his name is < omui te-d He disiuises suih (]ues- 
tions as till agi of the irailition, the niiiciials now extant iigaidnm it, the 
princi])al ehaiaettis in the slou, allusions to Alnl ir more 01 less obscure 
in Gieek literature-, the tpisoele of Mnlai in relation i< Tohit <ot the 
Apocrypha), the relation e>f .'Mnlar to the • inoiiK al llooks of Si rijiture, 
the use made ot the storj in the <^>m’aii and oth.-i hook-., and he closes 
with some aildition.il rentalks on tin piimitivi l.mi,nia :e’ol the stoivand on 
the extent to whn h it is Aiund in liti i.uui* He llms deals with the state 
ot the question .it the |>ie si nt time, and in paitn nlai with the inquiry .is to 
the relation of the stoij to the < .iiionn il and \])oM\])h.d Hooks of 
Scripture, w’lth the vicsi of showme, to wlecii of diesc »ategoiie‘s the story 
belongs I’he authoi does not jiiit fuih the woik .is a final setllenicnt of 
the veij diHii.ult que-ition of which he triats, but hojics th.it it may “pave 
the way for furthei ” inqiiii) What we ha\e said will hive he*l])ed to show 
that the woik is a very fial>oi.ile treitise on .1 \eiv timiite and out-uf liie 
way .sui>]ect There is n > index, and the liM of i onli nis is but .> ineagie 
outline to the wuik , but there .tie manv !'‘atned lootnoies and leterences 
to aiithutities, and the ptmteis have exevtirid then pan well B 

M K Ml I I> 11 S I (,1 I. . ] ,1 .Mil IN 

0 ( I'uia iiuJ .'f\ Fufiin^ in l/n /ii;/i/ <>/ th- nf\ t'J the JUm/iiie, 

ih Pt',>pii ,in,i thtif luititnii, n\, Iq J \ iii Joiix-iun, aiUhot of “ (!hina 
ind Moiinusa," with illiisU.nions Al the pn sent moinenl, exerythmg 
lelalmg iir I'hiiia is of much iiiipoiMin e, hiun e this phasjnrly wnt'en 
woik ougiii to ti. lead with gieal mteicst The aulhoi has a sincere 
sympathy with the people Itoin his exjieiieiiee in their countiy, and from 
.1 t lose .mil an t \iinsi\e oloeixaiion 'I’ln hook, although 1 omparatively 
’iiiiall (not aoo pages), ii.\ei . a huge fn hi, einbi.n mg a deserqition of the 
country, its people .mil mdustiioiis lunMiiis, iis eoual and educational 
position. Us religion and litei.ituie. Us veiv am lent histoiy —the' oldest, in 
a permanent form, in the woild -.md fro n a jihihiiUhiopn and f'htisuan 
point of view he justly jieunls out tlie vast iiiipiuiaine of this large region 
of the eaith to English coriiiiieice and oriier developments, and the 
ne'CCssUy ot the civili/ing Tow-eis ot the West maintaining the integrity of 
the Empire The work is accompanied with numerous interesting illus¬ 
trations, an appendix exhibiting the estimated population and arc-a of the 
respective provinces, and a very copious and useful index. * 
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^ William Heinemann; London. 

7, A Marriage in China, by Mrs Archirvld LiiilI' I’his semi¬ 
religious novel belongs to the rl.iss of fiction which aims at fulfilling a 
function It CMiices ronsidciahle experience of lile in (Ihina, and deals 
with many questif>ns foinerning the benighted «ondilion ot the people. 
The pictures nl sqii.iloi. niisei\, and u»l.il absent c of comfort arc eMremely 
distressm;;. DihitiiUies endine<l by nnssninaiies through the deep-rooted 
hatred to loieigiicrs tonlimit unabated, anti aie well exemphfietl The 
love-stor\ ol the beaiitilul Lilian iiie), iiki i]ian\ anothei, dties not run 
smoothly, her t.u e and bet toitunc I'line '•iiitois, and sorrows Mrs. 
IJetterton is a welltliawn thai.uter, tssciiliall\ huiiiaii, notwithstanding 
hti aspirations to be a spiiitu.ilK mindtn nns'-imniv Her chief task is 
to restore the eail\ rtlieioiis iiain.ng 01 tin htin, ('lainle 1‘ortescue, whose 
sojourn in Cl'ina l-a-i in\oi\id linn in inan\ iitois 1 he sloiy, however, 
ciuls h.ippib with .1 SI inng i>l honn, siniuiindings, owing to the ft»r- 

gneness ami devoiion of In-. 1 .nhiul aiK 'I In mem of Mrs Little's 
book lits in Its t.i'.v u.idinj, .mil tiie sni.irt ('.nle-.'. dist ouises of its 
/>r 7 MWi.,ot whith then 1' latlii 1 I -o I oji iitow.i Where dcsCitption 
conics in. It IS (in hit dl\ I h.ir.jt ti te ti. , vt In thi I ot Idi or s« cues at native 
01 home 'tation \ \tiii ol hiimoin luii. lI.ioiIl'Ii .ill the t h.iiitt^is, and 
those wiu' aie iniiu*.ii 1 n < (uri.i ami it. ul iiaate .nt\an(emenl will be 
p’cased with nu 1 h tli.it Mr ■. I ittie h.is o-i do \ r> in hi i s|or\ S 

8 A i7 fat'.nw^ i III / ii'itf., b\ W (I i \i o . n.i n. 

'I'o all who stinh lap.in s-rioi:sl\, this abn- .iml nui>itaut woil: will be 
most at cept.ible, '.upj.ivmg a want olt* n tt'l b\ earnest •.’.udents who are 
not suthc iciiih .nlv.iin I il theinsiKc-. to ("lu with tlu diltn iilti- ^ of the 
languag., and ha\< hilhcito l.n ki d a iiliibh vnni e ot inlonnation Mr. 
Aston has ( oinbiiK d in i nm^l igiei.iMi m mm 1 . ii. itniiml km i.\ le'dge and 
dellghtbil leadine lie lesids the imjiiiKT w>th i iii,isi<.i !i md tioin aiehaic 
limes through m.iii\ i pLimd o' int ti-.tinc ' h.iiic" m hieiatiiie and learn¬ 
ing, and leaves him fate to fail witli the prest nt state ot luiture in japan. 
M>tholoi’\, tolkloie, pot ti}, I ligioii, histoiv, I'llliieiu ul moie 01 less by the 
Chinese i lassii s .ind 15 uiid)iisin, i oine into tlu ti an-.l.itions Rccoids of 
the past even iciairi llicir nmlviiie clianii-., .nid all < onnecled with the 
Jyand of the Cods is uni(|iu. and .nlisin 'I'ln 01 short poems 

of thirty-two sjMablis, reimnd us ot the i hannine jiictures in metal 
executed on kas/ma. .mi\ /.’i///(VV(‘«e, t ontaming min h to admire in 
the smallest comp.iss The oM fap.inesc i lassies the kofiki, the Aikfingi^ 
and the Gen/i Monci^att’fi, au, tliaiiks to exisimg works, lairly well known 
10 us ; but the long list Mi Aston has now caretnllj divide'il into progres¬ 
sive periods will be cageilj studied In all mtiiested m the F.ir East and 
Its development The g< m of the book is one of the piec-es of the At; 
drama, attributed to Motokujoi— the L-gtud of and Sunityoshi, or 

the Spirits of the Ihne-trees, that e-vpiiate love idjll without a representa¬ 
tion (ft which no niarri age-feast is considered complete The reader must 
seek out such charms, for we aie unable nere 10 give even short extracts 
of 2Mr, Aston's delightful renderings. Much of the best literature, strange 
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i>» say, is the work of Japanese women, whose minute stmiy of humanity 
and natute is very conspiruous. S * 

9. Under the Afruan Sun u Pe'^rri/'fton vf Native Races in U^^anda, 
Sporting Adventures, and other K\ptiunii\, by W J AnsdkoI-, This 
splendid volume, el.iboi.iklN illuslialed, (unt.iins .1 weillh of infomialion 
aliout the Ugmd.i I’lotu toute ^(unewhal looscl) anaM,ned J)r Ansorge 
has presented to Ins le.uli ts a suit ot cm \( l<)[>redi i of native life and tiatural 
history, and lias mm h to sa\ on tin vlhnolo^v of the \Vagan<la, Wanyoro, 
Wasoga, and then neiuhboiiis, and of tlieir hainlK talfs and eompiraiive 
culture, while he has ,i<lded lilty new sj)ei us to th ■ It-.! of leiudoptera, and 
takes a keen Mileiest in s|ioii and tin. \tni an (anna Moteovir, Ins book, 
written partiv m .1 <liai\ (oim, givis manv (iiiiou-' ami inh-resiin^ details 
of life on the head watet-. o( tin. Nik, loi tin' sake of whu h his want of 
litcrirj ait ina> \\r II hi (oinlomd 'I’ln aulhoi wa- Meilual Otlieer l') 
GoverniiienI, an<l wa-. la'hd u[)on, dniing tlie in mit tiouhlis, to ail in an 
executive eaiiaiilv l-'ot llns \1 r) i.-ason In i-. -khaiii'd (tom speikingof 
contentious maitiis, lhoii'_;ii he giv,s a piaplm .u'oiint ot iniipitnl mutiny 
amont; the Somlaik se gait 1 i.ms in I' n\oro, w liosi ili fi 1 tion , haj'pii) a\eiteil, 
as we ran sev if we tead lietweeii tin liM' \ii\ liigt I\ In In', own riimne..s) 
would have* nioie ihan do diled th' d'll'u nllie^ ol iln' anthoiiiies d’he 
time* has not >e‘l < nine foi the who! sioiv 'il tlu ii<eni L ganda lioubles 
to be tol 1 when it do>.s, it will be r<« ognisi d that tin unwise paisiinouj 
of the Jloiiie (ioveinmeiit iieatcd a si'iuilnm tot wiiiili tin handfal of able 
—c\en biilliant -ottueis and adinini-.iialoi^ in tin I’role* toiate au* held 
resjHinsibk b\ an ignoiant juibln 

Dr. Ansoige, as wi h.iv, said, wiit's as an ollieial, and his attitude of 
reticence is iiuite loue** \l the same tiiiii, man) iieo[)k in England 
desire ralhe'i to imd'vtst.ind the f n t*. o| the iiol.lnal situation ni this most 
imfoitunati ot oni le. i iit ai i| iisuioti, ili.in tiie piii'iii in ihods ot iiitive 
architertuu \nd while l>i AnsoigiN bool, n .1 most v liu ihle « ontnhutioii 
to oui kiMwledg'' ol Alina tlliough it is to be ngiitled that he has 
devoted no attention to tin stud) of folk lore 01 of pi imitive o liglons ideas), 
we have* still, it we* vvish to mideistand the events of the kisi ten years on 
the bhoic's of \ iitoiia N).m/a, to make a pniiful i ollaiion of the writings 
of Lugard, ( olville*, i’oital, Mai donald, Vshe, .irnl V.indeleni IV Ansorge, 
we think, luigiii \ei) will, while avoiding inili->i ie*i t nvelatious, have taken 
more pains Im give liie genual leadei a lontieilid idea of le’ient events: 
as It is, his allu^MMs would ptobablv pu^/le aii)one‘ who does not hai>pen 
to have tead olhei books on tin* lounti). llut wlial he proposed on his 
title-page to do, he liaa ilone exiillently 

T. Hunt's, Ciii'KiH sikhi, Dumsiviuk. 

10. An Old Philosophy in 101 Quatrains., by Thk Modern Umar 
K.11AYAM. The author has, with much skill and beauty, contrived to blend 
the Occident with the Orient. Our space allows us to give only a few of 
the quatrains as a specimen of his publication : 
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O <Jotl, whii knowpst ihal wc cvet) ilay 
• Are apt to 'AaoiUr fioin iho vta-y, 

(Jrant J' 'Ihy lliat wc may ever luti 

' Ai I'hitu WMiilil.i wish, imi Us »taj lij i'i) 

^ * * » * 

The I'liii'-, itliisliL'l with I all) iieitiiiisfj tKw, 

(t|i( II ihi It pei.il, III I ('Jr, 1 lilo )(II. w 
Vlul '•Cl tllClll W.ittll the lllllltlllir 1 )f‘ 

111 ht( s ciijii) iiieiii, f-it ti- •.’mill 111(1 tiiu' 

<•1 « t • 

Till Musleai -.iiJI l‘J'i • i- in i. it:lii\ Mis 
'I III 11 III 1 ' w iniiiii.' sihil' 'ii'l -I iitM s Isjss, 

\iiil uitli 1 III ' I ml iii< ill s tis)i< ii.iii'i will', 

Ni. lutii'i. I'll 1 .iti. llii'il In , in wiiii tin- 
rii 1 ! I'Mhi ' Ik I I- NII i III i - Ml ' MIL'' li 11 • 

\ll I futllli I • nisi 11'.!• IK Mill..I'll liolr 

n 1 'Mil lliiiiK ihi i I. wi H' 'K ii III 
I'll 'inn iis 111 1 ii II' wiiiilil ill' i,>|>i 1 
* * « « 

Mii't nil iliin ii. Ilij Ii 111, .11 I !•• 'lull -ti'l 
''l|h !"l till ml 111 III. II '1 'I iiils Will 
\\ li il li 1 il ii 1 • '111 1 .1 i .iiiilil lh“ii 14 nil 

Vik: -111 ' 11' ' I' II 11 nil w II 'll. '"'ll 1 .111 is 11 1 ' 

* « • * 

I'l til 1 1 , II |i I I iii'l l"t 'll' 1 1 '! I II |>"( 

Kl t, \\ i’\l I , I I I M 'I I h'l I ,1 !■ 1II ( ■ 1 , I I 1 1 , L'>M>(tN 

It y’/i. .S\Ha, I \ t't (/'i'’.tc' I'lliU'il from two 

Sin.ri .irnf Itom I’.iul di I il'MiU's LilitMii cl ifn. i , a'i(^tlia?‘ium 

J/it'/ow/Ywil inufh, liy A'.m-- >111111 1 I \\ I , 'I I \ anti M \iii.AREi 

(lir.'CiN, \i I' \ s \\ c .111 .ill li) til' tiiin. well c'.ri|M.rimed with 
the storj of tin. 'list oict\ of L'li'-i'. twi 11 u'In cs 1 1\ Mrs !,•. wi*-.mil Mrs Crb- 

son in tin. .intitni tiinvent nl k itlnii'i' in M"'n t >111.11, in 1892, and 

the Hsimcs Ilf tliL'M 1 ulti s h.f.c ii'<« In i ">iii ‘‘.1 i.n.uli.ii in our cars as 
household wortls ’ 'I’ln. ni.iin ulip - t nl im ji'e'.iin wuik is to iniblish the 

original text ot tne two .ii.nui .■ tijits still in Uk ini'ii nt .\ thud copy of 
the codex IS in the \ atn .iii l.iln.ii), .ind is in ilie I'lt sent volume desig¬ 
nated, for convt nient t of rliumi, “ ('ink x \' 'I’Jte codices, now for 
the first time pulihshed tn knel md, .ne <i> sijn.itnl 11 .iml (_' Codex A is 
d.iteci \ i> 1030, t'odex JJ (thsi om ud, .is .iIhol nienlioned, in 1.892; is 
da ed 1104, and t'oclex (' itiis-t i ti il at tie lonvent hj l)t. Rendel 
Hams in 1S93) ts daud i !> u i.'^ t.’^xlex < t .'iiinot be a mere ropy of 
Code.x IJ, foi has passagt s not Imiti'l in 1 > . not, again, can II be a mere 
cojiy of C, foi besides the f.u i t lal then ai man> variations between 
them, B is dated lourleen jcats pilot to C t udex B approximates in 
some places moie closel) wuli A than witli C, and sometmies more closely 
with C than with A , yet, ihongit tlieie is a dtffeience (very slight) in the 
arrangement of the lection/of B and C, still they aie more closely related 
to one another than to A 'rhus are the three cod ires clearly distinct the 
one from the other; and the conclusions thus staled are easily venfied by 
means of the list of variations and peculiarities tn the three. 

Aft«r giving an account of other manuscripts extant in the Syriac of 
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Paiesiine, as also of the Vatican codex, the learned authoress of the Intro¬ 
duction gives an account of the discovery of U and C in 1892 and 1893/ 
and of the visits of hers.-lf and her sister together in 1892, 1S95, and 1897 
to the Sinai convent. She then describes the two codices, gives an 
account of the dialect m whith thev'^ are written, and finally describes 
still later discoveries, and iirin.'a the whcile sulijeet up to date d'he 
present work shons that while the text of 11 and t' presents some lemark- 
able features of its oaii, and wlinh iie -.'ii )i as lemler the undertaking 
fruitful, It Is of sp-(lal value, as sui)pleim.iilaiv of the codex at the 
Vaticin, and herein lie^ tlie main point ami i ii]iortanrL of the eiiteiprise. 
The printing of ihe woik (\vhi< h, !>> the w.i), ii bi voiid .ill pi use) involved 
great labour eMeiiding on.r fi\i v<Mrs , it aKo iie< es-itated the third visit 
to the Sinai convent liv both li lie-- 'I’his veil vv.vi made in the spring ot 
1897, when Ihi > to.ik wid. ih'.iii ihe piool-.heels ot both < odu es for the 
purpose ot loiiijiaiing ih m \v<>i.| I01 word with the oiigm.ds f.iioi to the 
final printing, ami thus did ihev tiluve ini leatiic-l diMOVtier <'t ('odes C 
from the neces-.itv of makin.; a snoml I'luim. . ihillui ">( hoi its now hive 
the Ojipoitiinilv of I omii.uing tin.' two < odi. i 1 wilti om iiiotln 1, with the 
view of maikina then s..viiil psuh.niii in le^pi.i ..f niiho^t iphj .and 
diction To tc.u !i ihi (miviiit is .1 mitui «ri ihflK nil), not without uu on- 
venience and dangei, anu .ilso (.-iieiis'. mu .iie llieie main who have 
cither the kiaire 01 the ])h\si< .il erieiav n ipiiiile l*ii ao iinu-.u.d .m under¬ 
taking d'he difii'iilties au all umwid bv the eiit'Tpii'-., leainmg, .ind 
toil of these nohle-imnd'.d 1 ulie- and llie maleiials are in this work 
placed within tin* k.ii h o! .ill who 1 .ue I* i lo.,. into the subjeit, which 
they ni.iy now ilo wiih'iiu lining fio.n iIilii own liu-nk-. Tii' outcome 
of all ihc toil and navel ot ttie-.c l.ioiu-. diinng m .ul) .1 dei .ide of years is 
the very sumptuous voliinu now piihhshed 1*» 


kc'Ni.MVN-, to MX VMI <’<> , l.MMiiiN' 

la r I'/'/.’////\< /;/./, I f, bv -n- ^VI1M\M Hi xiiic, 11 n, one of the 

\’if e I’lcsiileiit . of the Kov.il \-.i.Cii .Sn. leiv ihc- pitsLiil is voiiiinc the 
ilislof Dt Ilimltis long pioic I'd llistoiv of linii.i In llie intioduction 
he tells Us ih u it w.is .11 In a his i,it« niion to piep.iie a (oinplete history of 
India from tin e.u!'’ ]n.iioil oiiwaids, Imi th.ii he has s<,en reasons 

to reduce the ])1 ui of tin. uudi itakme i)f iFis he can best speak tor 
himself. “ 1 sh.dl now, he- --.n^, ' In ihmkiul d I am )>erimltvd to jircsent 
a narrative of cv’cnis -im i tin loimU) came into 1 omac t with the nations 
of modern Emoi'e In sm h .1 n.inativc (he iiUiinal history of Iiidii and 
Its vvondroiis diveisitv ot i.nc , teligmii-, and lyjics of intellectual effort 
will form iKit the k.cst insiriu live (.liapt^is Hut the chief jiurpose of the 
book is t<> trace the steps bv whieh the asi en<laii( \ ot Isngland was won in 
the East, the chang.'s whu f it has wiought, and tlie me.isuies by which it 
is maintained ” T'< the readei .ilre.idy to anv mode-iate extent acijuamted 

with the subject of the rise and progress of European power in Asia, these 
few sentences will convey .1 fair idea of the nature and scope of the present 
work. • 
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The volume now before us (first of the series) brings down the history 
Tto as far as the overthrow of the English ‘power m the Spice Archipelago, 
in 1623. The almost infinite «|uanlity of details vihi< h the woik embodies 
his been well s'fted .md well ncmiiiulated, w'lth the result that the very 
crabbed details of the siil)j(fi have hieti w’clded toirelhci into i thoroughly 
readable volume I'or reader^ of an anti({iKirian instinct, one of the most 
interesting chapters of the honk vvill be the stitrv of the anrient trade 
routes whii h crossed \sia tiomt’hina to the Aleiiiltrranean Se<i, taking 
India on the w.i) Latii on the autlior cues us the narrative of the 
anival in Asiatu wateis ot tin. \aii<nis snteipiisiug nations of Fairupe— the 
Portuguese, the Spanish, the I >iittthe hreiuh, the Knglish , anil he is 
at some pains to show that the disiim tioti of having di'-eov'ereil the Cajie 
toute to the h'asi belongs not, as is so t oiunionlv asserted, to Wtsco da (Jama 
Hi‘ then seeks to give honour to those to whom honoiii is duo It would 
have tieen mti re'sting if he h.nl e'Vt n iis soiin- ligiit on ih ■ <pii stion so often 
disi iisscd, as to win tliei that loute was in'l oiiginalh di a ove're’d by the 
brave and hanlj riiie.iK lan manner hmo 1*1101 to the ('liristian era, or 
even to the age ot Sol niion 1 he stoiv oi dn nimn loiis leverses and 
< onllu ts of tin vanoiisTa<< , o' Liiiope in tin it .nlvam ement in vaiious 
direi lions in \sii, is admit dilv u-ndi red an*i to tin. h'nalisli rvader one of 
the most ittMi ti\e poll loti - of iht volnnie w 111 he t iim i f** Ik the nanalivo 
ol the* oiieni and fiowtli of the Itiiii .h and I liifi h I ast India ('ompinits 
It Is published in <[uario si/e, <'jiiianiniL' J7"; ptges very beautifully 
jirimed. with (|Mite an tnuisual aliseint. ot juess ernns In eoiiie jilaces, 
however, we noti< e a want of faie m tin an ot innuiuituia an*! a certain 
looseness in the training of senteiues Sii William Unnlei might rez'tsf 
his roiniiosilion soiiicwh.ii this would he loi In own advantage, as weU 
as that of his nader It is not evaciiv nU.istng when one has M read a 
sentetneovei acani that he max he .]uil« sin* of it. tn iimg. Hut next 
to Ma< aulay, we kimw of n** wnlei rn ilie ]ii<sini hall ol the closing 
centurj win* sii<iei*!s so well as 1 )i llinitvi do* in welding into the form 
of rc*adahli'and < onsti utixe storv the tin ami nolateil de*tails of hitherto 
unpublish* d jjapeis found in the an hue-, of W'esimiiisi- t and othcrplaces. 
The index at the end of the xvoik is oiu of the most useful and pains¬ 
taking xxc have evei met xvilh riie. foxitnotes » \tend from the first page 
to the last, m all mstam es thex are heiiiftil, ami in some instances very 
recondite. Most ot them consist of lefeiemcs to authorities an»I sources 
of information, winch the n axler ina> folloxx up . and many of them con¬ 
tain a good deal of general mfxjim ilion In lespex I, also, of geography, 
chionology, topogtaphj, ami etvinology tlic\ .iri ver\ valuable 

'I'o a review'd this work 1-. most ti milling , iiiil xve innst not transgress 
reasonable hmits The laboins of Sir William Hiintei in the ic.ilm of 
Oriental rcscar* h are by this time well known to all Orientalists. TAe 
Anttah of Kunil fitsi’iiublished between thirty and forty years ago, 

awakened iis to the fact that a vx’iiter had iioxv appeired \xho w'as “to the 
manner born,” and from whom we should hear mcire. I'A’ery work he has 
since ](ubhshed has vindicated the w'isdom of the (Jovernment of India in . 
getting bira free from the drudgery of tne cutchery to serve the Empire in 
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a department so emphatically his own The present work is being carried 
forward with all the thoioughness and pe>ichani which the author throvPs 
into all his work It is not, howevei, by an> means eshauttive. He 
marches over the giound with h'ng strides, and theie i'. many a hiatus. 
The work is, howevei, a giand tuntiihulion to some lull Histuiy of India 
yet to be written. 13 


I' i|IN jM I r 1’ \S , 1)NIM )N' 

13. EasUm Pinian //./'■, tiy tlhM-KM \ Horn \i Sc'hin 1)LLR In 
this meinoii ot 13; tin autlioi, lone a r<.->ident in ihe loiintij, and 

from hks position well anle to g'\^ inloiinatioi, iigarding J’etsia, tells us all 
about IsastLiii I'lisian 1’ik, whnh lie iijlitiv di-,('Ill)e^ as I»eing “praiti- 
cally a lilank on .ill i \isting in.ips ' He de\ot«s nea»l) a ihiiil of the 
woik to a 'les( njilion ot itie I’loviiu l ot Kom guin^ iniK h \alual)lL infoi- 
mation whi< h the leader will I'md ]i.uin iil irl\ iiiuie .liri", as it tioats of its 
ancient hiiton, lioundaiics, po,.illation, 1 muiks, etc. The i’loviiu'e of 
Mahallat, llu hiithpl.are ol Sa\Md Xhul H issan kh.m, the am'estor of 
the present Aga IHian ot JJombai, who is the a'knowh'dged head of 
the Jsniaili.iii seel, is ne\i dearihed. toDowed i)_\ liiitfei .n counts of 
the I’luvmces ol Natan/, Jodiegan, Kasiian, Isjiahan, li.ik, Saveh, and 
Teheiaii. A good imp a< ronipanies tlie ti \t, and the oiograjdij, geology, 
hydiogiajcliy, nieteotolog\, lima, laiina, .uni ethnoloe\ of the ihfleronl 
localities .ire adniiiably and hilly set loith (.'onsideiing the jiolitieal rela¬ 
tions existing helv.Leii Hieat I'uitain and I’eisi.i. the vvoik should be of 
much interest and valiu to st it- -.nien, tiavilhis, and othei-i 

ClUU'i.l. Niv.N!-, llMlIll'. l,'>Mi.)N, 

14 Raiders and Rtlnh m Simtf' .////.u, li\ Isi - \ tlooowiN (Iru-n. 
Mrs. (Ireen gives an inUiesting .nionnt, in hei little to'uiiie, of the 
experiences of men anil women, m K’liiiilesia, dining the wai of 1896. 
Amongst the incidents desinhid aie ihe Mashona using . tin defeat, trial, 
and execution of the duel Makoni . the de.ith ol Major Jsvans at Galzie’s 
Kraal, and tlie rescue ol the prisoneis at the Aliee Mine. There are 
upwaids ot a do/en gc'od ilIiistratnDns 

OUPHANl, AnOMIS. IN, \N|) iMKRIl'K, lilUNlirRC.n ANM LoNI>ON. 

15. Amon^ thi ll'i/d Aj,'<’v.' In-in^ cewf cVta/’it'n in tin History of the 
J.ivtngstonia Mission n. Jhitnlt Ccntml by Hr W A Elmsur, M.ii., 

etc, with an introduction bj the Kic.hi Hcin. Lord Ovi-rtoun. The 
sphere in which the Livingstoma Mission seeks to evangelize is on the 
West Coast of Lake Njasa. in British Central Afiic.a, a district about 300 
miles long and 100 nules broad The author, helped by his devoted wife, 
a daughter of the late famous missionary iJr. Moffat, and many others, 
have been labouring some years as ambassadors of Chnst and pioneers in 
the service of the mission. The author graphically describes their ‘early 
experiences and the dangers and difficulties they encountered, and how 
they won at last the respect and love of the Ngoni tribe. The result is 
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that now there are 7 native churclies with over 1,000 nK*n)bcr< 5 , 85 schools 
with 11,000 scholars, and 300 nati\c teachers and i>iea<heis. An ex¬ 
ceedingly well-executed niaj) hy folin llailholomew and 1'u a< companies 
the volume 

SaMI'sdV Low, iM\l--ION AN'J) ('o , Ia>M>on 
16. TYie' Pkihppnu h) Jumn I'oKr \i \n, i K(. ■« -'I’lns is the 

second editimi of a icmaikaMe wmk It i->, in fa< t, a hislorj of the 
Philijijunc Aiclujit lagi) aiid iis 1 kpcndt n* u s diinn^ tire wlmk p'-nod of 
the Spanish is» cndaiu v down 10 riu oti'U 1 oriipiest i>> the Aincnc ans. 
Thi aiitlioi dealswilli ihc .n-ojiaplu, tin * tlmoutapln, the } olilii s, and the 
sot nil and ( oiiiim II lal lilt-of iln. islimls In* jnest nt t diHon is enlarged 
and bionglit up to date, .iiid < ontain- soim- pian^ ot l-u ditus, an i.\{i.llent 
map of tlie intiri \n hip> lae<and .1 li'H’ sniusiit \M’'I 1 \t i iili.d photo- 
graiines liln ttalin- oi rlu si t nes di pn nsl in dir i oni,s' of t’lr work 

How ven dilfu nit it is (or oiir wlm h.is n id* d toi .ni\ oonsiderahle 
number of jtais in aM^ lonniiv 01 ibe mjstiiion-- 1 a-^l to tonviy to un- 
traiellcd peis.iiis .1 pki i-n i li.t *»(' .uisthine lonnntrd tin lemlli is felt by 
all who have iiad (\|>iiu’nii in tin bin ot thnl_■^ Tvinone who has 
thus bv haul and 'on ; c'in.iii rn r . aim li tin iiali! to ',ji* al. as an authorU) 
has oiiLii to lejaio In- inareis v,iiii disni in I he fails .ite so ntw, so 
dilTetcrd tioni l’ano|u an 1 sp* n-m 1 aiid s. 1 ( av i.m w ilhal, th.it sm h a one 
glows ai (iistonicd. Ill < our,e ot iiim to !n iii„ ili-n n dit* d 01 uiardcd with 
misgiving, as a 1 rank, 01 as .1 iuimsun, or even a-' an cviggiriiiii Ii is 
evident fi-un the piriaiL ih't utii aiilhoi knows something ot this kind of 
exiicrictice It is a loiLiimiii tale, .iml tin le is no htlji toi 11 

One easilv find* himsslf prci>os-,i s'v.d in lavonr ot ihis anthoi 'I'iicie is 
a singular modistv about Ins naiiatiM Tin. '.iv le in wlm b ii* i 'ndies it is 
unaJfei ted, transpaientlv situLie ,irid inilhful, and ^ 11 ii;. httoi w.ui! It is 
such as to dis.tiin iii'i'ism and ciihst svmpalliv .iiid indsmc \t the 
same time, lluie is csci Ih ni di-ii iiminalion, good -.I'l-.c, and power of 
weighing fai ts Tin. imidint*- given, logelhci •viih iln Jesiuptions of 
native life and r harai ter, tall> with wonderful iiiciision with descriptions 
which might be given of the lowland and .igtn ultaiai 1 lasses in India 
Anyone who knows the natives of India and iheii ui uineis and c ustoms 
may be said to know also the l’hihp[»ities at home Ami this observation 
IS no less true of ilie numeiou-. hill-iasti. population of hoih countnes 
The failure of Spun iis ii ii'.'i"//.t/'is ckailv luaiic out in this volume. 
To coloni/e with the view of self aggrarnli/emenl is piovid in this volume 
to be a fatal mistake I'he benefits of < oK.ni/ation should be shared by 
the conquered race V nobler illustration of this piim iple than is dis¬ 
played by the llnlish ascenJanc> in India the vvoild has never before seen. 
It nowr remains tor the leccnt conquerors of the Thilippmes to “ take up 
the white man’s burden” theli.. Another weakness in .Spanish, as 
n Portuguese, colonization is that of proselyiism. 'Phis is fatal. To 
colonize on the plea of rehgion is apt to lead to conversion by force of 
arms, which is but another phrase for religious persecution. This principle 
^also fhids abundant illustration in the present volume. It is a most fasci- 
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nating book. The reader finds it difficult to stop anywhere till he has read 
it through It is full of thrilling story of Spanish voyage and adventure, 
and of the most graphic narratne of life m the Philippines; and it will 
doubtless inspire many an ardent young American and Briton, thirsting for 
a career, to try his forlunes m those beautiful islands. The book is deserving 
of a lengthy review, foi wlm h, howevei, we h.ive, unhai>])ily, not sufficient 
space. It is not only the l.atest liook oi^ the Philippines, but also the 
best. B. 

17. With a Pahttc ttt I\ilacci,.h\ M Mil; Kick. Illustrated, 

^iss Meiri(l>'s bright and thjtl> book, the tiile t>f ^\hi< ti speaks for itself, 
IS the jjrodiK tion ot a >01111” anisi who went out to Kgvpl and India to 
yiumt the poiiiaits of some cmimni people th» rt .She had i Kceptiona! 
o}ipoilunUies in both these lountnes of seeing and In ing with the highest 
sodCtN and of meetiii” most distinauishni aiui inieicstmg jie'ople, and she 
his made good use of her oppoiliinilies. .irnl h.ii conUived with jien and 
pencil to bring a vivul pictiiie of life and espeinme'. in those Kastein 
pilate.s It was ipiite a )ia]>p> idea of tin. .luthoiess to put hei own pictuie 
ill front of hei book, foi Im < li.irming peisonahtj pn.disposes us at once 
in her faMiiir, Her literan alnlities, .dthough not ot so high an ordeT as 
her ariistu ones—this book being hei maiden alti mpl -still give fan 
promise of better things to eome Miss Mtiiuk iloes not pietend to 
des<iibe thi countiies anil the jteojde she \isiled, but only her person.il 
doings .tnd work thcie, the men and women with w’hom she w’as thrown 
into iont.u 1. and whose poitrails she jiainted, .ind the impressions the) 
III ide up-m her Her des< 1 ijitions aie \er> interesting. 


SMI I 11, El III !■ \.M) f'o , I/iN|i,iN 

18 Thf Ciih/'/iatt Ji\ Ri\t\ Ihclint and tioin oiiginal sourc. s, by 
Sir WiiiiAM Mt IK, KCSI, Jd,I). I)( L, eti , anthoi of “The Life 
of Mahomet,” “Mahomet and Islam." 'Hurd edition We had the 
pleasure ot noln mg this adimi.dile woik in oui issue of J.triuaiy, 1892, 
p[i. 257. 25.S This edition, .is the author stales, “is a sample reproduction 
of tht‘it/r'«t/ Oteasional amendments ha\e been m.ide throughout. But 
upon the whole it ts the same ” Wo can only rejieat what we s.aid on 
rcfening to the second edition, that “to tiaieise the better-known paths 
of Mohammedan Instoiy under the guid.inte of .Sii William Muir is a 
pleasure He ha-, a ihoiough giasp of his subject, owing to his deep and 
liiligent icseaieh, his iMeiisivi re.idmg, and his sympathetic appieciation 
of Oiieniai matters, wlnle lie holds iaiil> the balance us an impartial 
historian ’’ " We commend the work as a cleax, full and just history of a 

very eventful period in ihi hie of the human race ” 

OUR LTBRAR\: TABLE. 

Indian Currency^ an essay hy Wui.i.vm EowLkR, i.l.b. Effingham 
Wilson, Koyal Exchange, London. An important [laper on the whole 
question of Indian Currency. The author is of opinion that, *' like every 
other people, the people of India need a currency that suits' them, and^ 
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they have long had it in the rupee and its fraictions, nor is there any 
evidence to show that silver coins have ceased to suit them, nor that they 
desire any change.” He also asserts that, if his argument is sound, the 
reopening of the mint to silver is necessary, “ with such power of treating 
exports and excise duties as shall be needful foi the support of Govern¬ 
ment finance 

Persian Women and tJieir Creed, by Mak\ R S Bird, CMS Mis¬ 
sionary in I’ersia (London Church Missionary Society) A pleasantly 
written description of missionary efforts, especially among the women of 
Persia, the habits and customs of the country, and the progress of the 
mission, with many interesting and well-exet uted illustrations 

'The M'ooing of jVe/ert. Oting the Chronicle of Alena of A/entphts, by 
H H \\ 4.KNI R, author of “ .^ongs of the Spindle,” etc. {N I Powell and 
Co., Limited, I.,ondon) -\ love-stor), charmingly told, in the simple 
language of the East, on the Nile, 3,000 }eais ago, and in ancient 
Memphis and 'fhebes, well printed, with interesting illustrations The 
reader, when he begins, will be so fascinated that he will not rest until he 
has reachetl the end of the storj 

Tarfho/onu^o's Acic Alap of Australia (John Bartholomew’ and Co., 
Edinbuigh) .Mlhough this is a reduced Suivey map of the whole of the 
vast region of .\ustrali.i, it is on a large scale, distinct, and remarkably 
W’cll c-.s-ttiUed It also contains plans of the five capital towns, and a 
portion of New Guinea 

Desiriptivt Atta\ of Jl’etfern Canada, shoioini^ Maps of the J’roT'inees of 
Alanitoha and /!riti\h Columlna, and T>istncts of ^Is'^tnihoia, Alberta, and 
SaskaLheioan, also of the World and tlu JJoaitmon t>f Canada Issued by 
the authoiity ol the Ministei of the Inteiior, -the Hon Clifford Seton, 
Ottawa, Canada, with letterpress descriptions of the vaiious Piovinces and 
their foiin ot goveininent A very useful and hand} atlas of the whole 
region of Canada, containing also a list of the various towuis, with sketches 
of farms and agiicultural industries. 

Htstorual Atlas of Modern Europe from tlu Dichne of the Roman 
Empire, lomprisimi also Alaps oj Tarts of Asia and of the New World 
connuKd with European History, edited by Rl (.l.NVi l» Lvne Poole, m. v., 
PHD Part .\.X 1 I contains Central Europe, i7y5-i8io, by H. A. L. 
Eishlr. m.\.. and the Koiii Eastern Patriarchates, b) E. W. Brooks, m.a 
('rhe Claiendon Piess, London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Now Voik , also 
W and A. R. Johnston, Edinburgh ) This woik was projected some 
years ago, and ^s the first work of its kind in England, It combines clear¬ 
ness of presentment with fulness of details, contributed by eminent English 
authorities, and will be most useful to students of history. 

Letters received by the East India Company ft oni its Sen'ants in the East, 
Vol 111,1615 Edited by Wii.Li.vM Eos 11 R BA Published under the 
patronage of the Secretary qf State for India London, Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co 

• ^ 

We beg to acknowledge also the receipt of Mittheilungen der Anthro- 
peflogischen Gcsellschaftin Wien, — Btblia, the American monthly of Oriental. 
' THAiD series. VOL. VIII. ^ ^ 
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Research (Meriden, Obnn , USA) , —La Revue des Renues (Pans);— 
QuestionsDtploniatiques et Coloniales, Revue de Politique exthieure {Pari^ , 
La Revue Ginerale Beige (Brussels); —The Minerva (Rome), —The Con¬ 
temporary Review (London Isbister and Co),— The National Revieio 
(Arnold and Co.) ,—Le Polybiblion (Pans • Rue St. Simon) , —Le Bulletin 
des Sommaires (Pans),—The American Weekly, Public Opinion (Astor 
Place, New York), —Le Memorial Diplomatique {Vaxi%)‘,—The Canadian 
Gazette (London), —The Indian Magazine and Res'iew (London* A. Con¬ 
stable and Co ),— Comptes-rendus de la Soctetc de Gcographie (Paris) ,—Le 
Tour du Monde (London and Paris Hachette),—From Geo. Newnes, 
London : the three last numbers of The Strand Magazine . — The Strand 
Musical Ma}^aztne, The Navy and Army, and Country lAfe ,— The Land 
•of the Midnight Sun (Parts VI. -XII.)-Hans Andersen’s I'airv Tales 
(Parts I —XIV ) ;—IVide IVorld .—The Monster Table Booh .—The 
Monster Cricket Both, — The Monsit r Jlolidnv Book —Fashions and 
Fancies . — U ’ionan's Laft — The Captain, a mayazme for beys a *td “ old boys ” 
(Parts I— YL.—Through the Park Continent (Parts I —XIII );—The 
Royal Atlas of England and JVales (Paits I —\' 1 II The Arabian Nights 
(Parts I and II , to be completed in zo parts). - The Booh of Crnket (Part I ) . 
— The North American Rei'iew, April to June, 1899 (New York) , —The 
American Journal of Semitic Scteihes and Literatures (A’ol X\', No 3), 
continuing “ Hebraica ” ('I’hc University of Chicago Press, and I.u/at and 
■Co., London),— China, Anglo-Amerua, and Corn, .i lecture by Mr. 
Gr^nmmu SuMii’ (Ifong Kt>ng Daily I'rtss Office),— The Currency 
Schemes of l^rd Sorthbrook and Mr. Land say, and the Locating oj the 
Gold Restrve, opinions* of the Indian Press {The J'lonur Office, Allaha¬ 
bad) ,— Jh'tailed Report of an Atchuological Tour with the Liuntr Field 
Force, by M A. S'ikin, I’li n (Panjab (Joiernment Piess, Lahore, i8g8), 
—Progress Report of the Arclueologhal Sutvey of It estern Lndia, for the 
Year ending June 30, 1898 (Government of Ijotnbay, General Depart¬ 
ment) ,— J^roceedings oJ the Council of the Gtwernot of Bombay, 1807, 
Vol XXXV. (Government Central Press, Bomba}, 1898);— Annual 
Repott of the Smithsonian Jnstitution, 1896 (Government i’nnting Office, 
Washington, 1898) The Unity of the Human Specie': ,—A Study of the 
Omaha Tt ibe , — The Import of tht Totem , — Recent Research in Egypt . — 
A Preliminary Account of Architological Field Work in Atr.ona in 1897. 
—A New Group of Stone Implements from the Southern Shores of L.ake 
Michigan, all reprinted from the Smithsonian Rejiort for 1897 (Washington 
Government Printing Office, 1898) ^ 

For want of space, we regret that we are obliged to postpone reviews of 
the following important works till oar next issue The Neio English Dic¬ 
tionary on Historical Principle';, founded mainly on the materials collected 
by the Philological Society, edited by Dr J-imrs Murr.vv, with the 
assistance of many scholars and men of science. Parts, Heel—Hod; 
Hod — Horizontal. Vol. V. (Clarendon Press, London, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and New York.) Genesis des Mahdbhdrata, von Joseph Dahl- 
'mann, si. (Berlin: Verlag von Felix L. Dames.) Les Grandes Com- 
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pagnies Colonuiles Anglaises du XIX‘ Sikle, par Edmond Carton de 
W iARi, British North Borneo (1881), Niger Company (1886), British 
East Africa Company (1888), British South Africa ('ompany (1889), 
(Libraire Academi(iuc, Perrin and Co . Pans ) The Secf?»d Afghan War, 
1878-80 iti Cause\, tis Conduct, and its Consequences, by f^)L H B. 
Hanna. Vol I (Archibald Constable and Co., Westminster ) Saladin 
and the Fait of the Kioi^Jorn of Jerusalem, by .Si \ni.ey LAN^-]^)oI.^, m \ 
(G. I’ Putnam’s Sons, New York and London . Heroes of the Nations 
Senes ) China and the Chinese, by Edmund Pi.auchut, translated and 
edited by Mrs Arthur Bell, with illustrations (Hurst and Blackett, 
London ) Fo-d Clivt T/u Foundation 0/ Jiritnh Rule in India, by .Sir 
.\i FXANDKR John ARr.urnNin, k r s k, i 11 (' 1 '. Fishei Unwin, Ixindon, 

Builders of (Ireater Britain Senes ) Asiatic Studies, Religious and Moral, 
by Sir Ai 1 ri.d C Ia \m-, r < i:., d c i hirst and .Second Senes (John 
iMurra), I.,ondon ) The Founding, of South Au\tralia, as recorded in the 
Journtih of Mi Roheii Ganger, Iird Colonial Secretary, edited by Edwin 
H oDDhR. {Sampson Low, Marston .ind Co , London ) The Excellence of 
Aordastrianism (the religion of the Parsis), by AkDl '.iriK N BlI.lMoRlv 
and Din’smmi D \it\i\\i \ (Parsi ()i])h.inage Captain Printing Works 
Bombay ) Tin Lett is and Inset iftions 0/ Ifainmuraln, King of Babylon 
about 111 2JOO, to lohich ar< added a Smits of Letters of other Kings of the 
Fust Pynasty of Beibylon, h) L W Kjno, m \ , i 1 i Vol I Tntioduc- 
tion and the Bab>Ionian (Lu/..ii and C'o . Lomlon , Lu/ai’s Semitic 

'I’est and 'I’lansl.Uion Senes /A'loaster, the Prophet of Aiieieiit Iran, by 
A V. Wm i i\m-. I \i KsuN (Macniiil.in and (’o, London and New York, 

1899 ) 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

India Frontier. —Owing to the i>eaceful stale of affairs on the Chitral 
frontier, the despatch of reliefs to that place was countermanded. 
Numerous raids and counter-raids continue to be made by the Tuns and 
their Afghan neighbours at the head of the fviiram X^alley. 

In consequence of outrages committed by Pathans, notably the murder 
of Colonel Maichant, the Government ordered the disarmament of the 
Peshawar I iivision as to pistols and daggers , the disarmament of all trans- 
border Pathans at the frontier, and pf all peisons, not possessing licenses, 
in all municqialities and cantonments within the division 

It has been decided that the Khaibar Rifles shall consist of two 
battalions of 600 men each, eight of the twelve comjianies being selected 
from the Pass Afndis, and foui from the Shinwan, Adain-Khel, and other 
tribesmen. The force will be commanded by a IJritish officer 

Geni-kvi —A severe type of infiiien/a prevailed at .Simla in Xjiri^and 
May. 'I'he Viceioy, Lad> (‘ur/on, and many officials were attacked 
'J’he celebration of the nueen-Kmjiress s birthday was obseived in all 
parts of India. Prayers and thanksgivings w'ere offered in the temples 
and raosiiues of all sects and shades of religious o|>inion 

There is a marked decrease m the plague inoitalitj in the Presidencies 
of Bomba>, Karachi, and Calcutta. .\ few cases occurred at Madras, but 
Bangalore is entiiely fiee 

A strike of native signalmen occurred in May, on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. Im onvenience was occasioned for a time, but the 
strikers being dismissed, their places were at once filled bj new men 
Riots have occurred in the neighbourhood of Travaniurc, between 
Maravars and Kullars on the one hand, and Shanars on the other 

N.mive Sia’ies —'Fhe marriage of the minor Maharajah of \'uianagram 
with the daughter of Thakut Surajbakhsh .Singh, a leading taluqdar of 
Oude, W'as celebrated at Kasmanda with great rejoicings. 

Burma —At the end of April the delimitation of the southern section 
of the Bunuo-('hinese frontier was completed to the Salween, (keat 
progress is being made on the Keng-tung fronliei 

The result of the Vun nan Comiiany’s survey operations shows the 
feasibility of extending the Burma railway to Lu-chan in S-Juchuan, a 
distance of about 1,000 miles from the proposed terminus of the Mandalay- 
Salween Railway. 

Afghanistan. — The relations between the Amir and the Indian 
Government continue to be cordial. The latest news reports that the 
Amir is in his usual health. 

Turkey in Asia.- —The Mittualis of Tyrus in Palestine have petitioned 
the Sultan against the systematic administrative injustice under w'hich they 
suffer. The Mittualis are Shiites, numbering about 100,000 in Palestine 
and Syria. 

The Porte has arranged with the Administration des Phares* to build. 
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and administer on Government account four lighthouses off the Arabian 
coast in the Red Sea. 

The situation in Yemen is worse than at the outbreak of the revolution. 
Abdullah Pasha, the Turkish commander, was forced to retire, his force 
having been reduced to 2,000 men from scarcity of food, disease, desertion, 
and Arab night attacks. 

PHii.ii'MNts —Hard fighting has occurred between the American forces 
and the Filiiiinos. General Otis has declared .that peace can only be 
brought about by the surrender of the insurgents 

.Samo\ —The High Commissioners appointed by the Gr.eat Powers to 
restore traiKjuillity, arrived at Apia about the middle of May Consider¬ 
able success has attended their efforts I tisannament and disbandment of 
the natives, the voluntary resignation of the kingshij) by Malietoa and 
'I'anu, and the concurrent abolition of the kingly office by the Com¬ 
missioners, have taken place. Outward jieate has been restored. 

CiiiN\- —\n agreement has been < one luded between the Governments 
of Russia and CJreat llritam in regard to their lespective interests in China. 
It sifttles the disjuite as to the Niu-i hw.ing Railway concession, and pro¬ 
vides against mutual interleteme with each otlur’s enterjirises of a similar 
nature in future, both Powers agree to uphold the integrity and inde¬ 
pendent e of < 'hiiij 

The Russian demand foi a t onrtssion foi a railway 1 onnecting Port Arthur 
with Peking has caused considerable e\« itement 'I'he Chinese Govern¬ 
ment IS said to have inftnmed the Russian Minister that it is unable to 
giant the demand, basing the lefusal on a circular of last autumn, in which 
It was intimated that no more c oncessions t ould be granted till the lines 
already sanctioned vveie in working order 

On account of an attack by Chini'se soldiers on tiie Ihitisb in Kau- 
lung, the city w’as taken possession of on tlie i<iih Mav by a iJiitish foice 
w'hich disanned the garrison and then returiieil to Hong Kong, leaving 
50 Fusiliers to hoU^ the jdace. The Cliinesc made no resistance. 

'Fhe Fiencli Minister has demanded 1,200,000 tads, and mining rights 
around Chun-kiang, as an indemnity Air ciutiages on 1 rench missions in 
S/u-chuan. 

’Phe prehminaiy contiact foi the .Anglo German 'I’len-tsin-Chin-kiang 
Railway loan was signed on May iSth The amount is X 7 » 40 o.ooo> with 
interest at 5 per cent 

A British steamer has been attacked by jiirates on the West Rit^r, and 
$7,000 of money and projicrty earned off 

J.\i>\N.—The total foreign trade of Japan last year amounted to 
j^45,249,039, of which the imports were ;i{^28,304,743, and the exports 
^1(1,920,1194, being an increase on 1S97 of neaily five and a half 
millions in imports, and ejuarter of a million in exports 

British Norih BoRNKo.-^Mat Sclleh, having raided Tambunan village, 
killing some inhabitants, and carrying off cattle, the villagers, in revenge, 
destroyed Mat Salleh’s stronghold during his absence. 

^Egvpt. —The receipts of the Suez Canal Company in 1898 amounted to 
87,906^000 francs, which is in excess 01 any previous year. 
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Several cases of bubonic plague haring occurred at Alexandria, vigorous 
preventive measures have been adopted. 

Sui>AN.—In April last Lord Kitchener visited Berber by a camel ride 
of 800 miles through Eastern Sudan. He found the country ruined The 
people were ever) where thankful for their release from Dervish rule. 

The Sudan is now thrown open to traders and others, without restric¬ 
tion. Foreign goods may enter free, subject to a small registration fee, 
levied at Wady Haifa . tax of 20 per cent is imposed on products of 
the country itself Europeans are free to acquire land 

The health of Dmdurman has greatly improved 

The Khaliia is reported to have gone south towards the Dar Tagalla 
Mountains 

E\si Ai kk \ iNii — Lieutenant - ('olonel ICvatt defeated 

Kabarega on the east bank of the Nik on April ijth last 'I'hree hundred 
of the enemy were killed, and Kabarega and Mwanga taken i)iisoners 

Sou in Aikk \.—Air Rhodes has aceejited the T’residenry of the .South 
African League 

Tr\ns\ \\i —President Kruger opened the session ot the \'olksra._d on 
May 1st at ihetoiia A conference took jiLice earl) in June at IJloem- 
fontein between Sii xMfred Milner and I’resident Kiuger The result Wvis 
fruitless Ml. Chamberlain, in rejily to Sir Alfred’s despatch, has explained 
the jinnciples which the (.ioveinment has accepted for its guidance in its 
dealings with the 'Fransvaal, vi/ “It cannot remain indUterent to the 
complaints of British subjects resident in other countries, and if these aie 
found to be justified, the thnernment are entitled to make rejiresentations 
with a view to securing redress , and having regard to the position of (rreat 
Britain as the Paramount Power in South Afiua, and tlie dutj incumbent 
on them to jirotcct all Biitish subjects lesiding in a foreign country, cannot 
permanently ignore the exceptional and arbitiaiy treatment to which then 
fellow-countrymen and others are exposed, amt the absolute indifference of 
the (government of the republic to the friendly representations which have 
been made to them on the subject ” 

Rhodksiv —The first sod of the Northern Extension Railway was 
turned at Bulawayo on June isi 

The new Legislative Council was opened at Salisbury on May 15, when 
the Administrator announced several domestic measures 

Na'I’at- —The f’olonial Parliament was opened on May ri by the 
Goveijior, who desciibed the state of affairs within the colony as very satis¬ 
factory, and said there was evidence of contentment among all classes 
The balance of revenue over expenditure in the current financial year is 
estimated at .;£ri5o,ooo, and the cash balance at ^730,000 The ordinary 
revenue for the next financial year is estimated at ;42,oy9,^>55» and the 
expenditure at ;;^2,o73,332 'Phe expenditure from the loan fund is placed 
at 1,225. 

General .Sir W. P. Simmons, the new Commander of the Natal forces, 
arrived at Durban from India on June 21st, and proceeded immediately to 
the military headquarters, Pietermarit/-burg. ^ 

West Akric.a —Fighting has occurred in the Benin HinterlandixXvtc&afi. 
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Major Carter’s expedition and the chiefs Ologbosheri and Abohun. Lieu¬ 
tenant Uniacke, 19th Hussars, is reported to have been killed. 

The Sierra Leone Government Railway was openeti on May 1 by 
Major Nathan, the acting Governor The present terminus is at Songo 
Town, a distance of 32 miles 

Morocco —Raid fiilooli’s troops having attacked the tribes in Sus, and 
looted the property of Eurojiean merchants, the damage is estimated at 
;^2o,ooo. The l.«gatK)ns interested are making representations to the 
Sultan w’ith a \iew' of obtaining compensation. 

C\NM)\ —The Dominion Government, in order to assist in the naval 
defence of the Empire, has proposed to train annually 1,000 Canadian 
fishermen, who would subsecjuently be drafted to warships for tw’o seasons’ 
drill of 4 months each 

'F'he IJritish Government have decided to contribute the full subsidy, 
which they have been recommended by the Pacilit Cable C'oinmittee to 
guafantee, for an all-Jlntish cable fioin \’ancouver to Australasia. Great 
dissatisfaction has been expressed at the action of the Imperial Govern- 
nient^n receding at the lust moment from the plan of joint ownership of 
the cable. 'Fbe Doruinion Governmenl will press its pioposals in Parlia¬ 
ment 

Duiing the last financial year the levcnue amounted to .'<40,000,000, 
giving a surplus ol -ri,720,000 . thcie was, however, .in addition to the 
debt of .'"2,500,000 l‘or the t urrent fiscal year the revenue is estimated 

•at '-'40,600,000, and the expenditure at .'"42,000,000, leaving a suiplus of 
•^4,600,000 .\ftcr devoting .-<2, ^50,000 to the sinking fund, and expending 
over i''y,5oo,ooo on rail\va)s and canals, onl> $1,700,000 would be added 
to the debt 

.V temporary arrangement has been concluded m regard to the Alaska 
boundary ijuestion, jiending the re-assembling of the Anglo-American 
Commission next month. 

Dawson City w.is destroved by fire in April last 'Fhe damage is 
estimated at above ^<4,000,000 No lives were lo.st 

Ai "IK VI vsi — The gold production for iSc;8 was 3.154.000 o/., show¬ 
ing an inciease of 565,000 0/ 

VicioRi.v.—The death of Mi .Service, the ex-Preniier, is deplored by 
all classes. In creating the Federal Council he initiated the practical work 
of Federation. 

Federation.—The referendum was taken on June 20th throughout New 
.Sov'iH Waeks. The latest returns showed 101,200 votes in favour of, 
and 79,634 against the Bill. Voting n the other colonies is in progress. 
I'he Home Secretary has cabled his congratulations to New South Wales. 
It is now fully expected that the union of Australia will soon be completed, 
but it will scarcely be possible that a “ Federal Enabling Bill" can pass 
through the Imperial Parliament till early next session. 

Ohtiuary .—The deaths have been recorded this quarter of —General 
G. W. Powlett Bingham (Persian Expedition 1856-57, Mutiny campaign); 
^^deneraj T. Thompson, i..s.c. (Karnul 1S39;,—Surgeon-Major G, C. 
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Wallich (Sutlej 1842, Panjab 1847, Sonthal rebellion 1855-56),—Colbnel 
J, R. S. O. Hewitt, k.a. (Burma 1885-86),—Sir Monier Williams, k c.j,e , 
a great Sanscrit, Bengali, and Telegu scholar ;—Brigade-Surgeon D. F. de 
Hodgson, M.D., R.H A. (Sikkim, Zulu war 1879);—Mr. Almanc Rumsey, 
Professor of Indian Jurisprudence at King’s College ,—Major-General 
C. Grant (Indian Political I >ept);—The Hon J Service, e\-Premier of 
Victoria;—General Sir John Field, k.c.u, (Afghan and Sind campaigns 
1841-44, Mutiny, Abyssinia 1S67-68) , — General Sir C. G. Arbuthnot 
(Crimea, Afghan wai 1878-80, Burma 1SS7) ,—Lieut.-Colonel T S 
St. Clair (Peiak e.\[)edition 1S76, Egypt 1S82),—Captain S. Apthorp 
(Afghan war 1878-80) ,—Major-(iencral W Dowell (Sonthal campaign 
1855, Mutiny campaigns) .—Colonel Sir Robert Warburton, k c.i i , c.s i 
(Abyssinia i8(j 7-68, lUman Khel expedition 1878, Afghan war 1878-So, 
Tirah 1890 , for r8 yeais ]>olitical officer in charge of the Khaibar Pass) , 
—Major-General J W Barnes (Kaffir wars 1840-47 and 1851, Mutiny 
campaign),—Professor Kiejicrt, a distinguished geograjffiei . - Colonel 
C J. Elhs, late R m l 1. (Kaffir w'ar 184(^-47, Crimea, China 1857-1)0) , 
General R i>. Ardagh, Madras S.C., retued (Burma 1852), — Major- 
General Sii J. Alleyne, k c 1: (Red Rivet expedition 1870, Zulu cam'paign 
1879, Egypt 1882, Nile expedition 1884-85),—Majoi H W. Pnestlej, 
42nd Gurkhas, at .Shillong.—General A Ritherdon, Madias S (J (Buima 
1852-53) -Lieut.-Colonel H. J. King (China i860) ,—(Japtain J I’ Pii)cin, 

11 N. (Perak River 1875-76, Egspt 1882, Burma 1885-86),—Mr 10 H 
Richards, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of the Gold Coast,—Lieut - • 
General Viscount Kaw'akami Soroku, Chief of the Japanese General .Staff, 
Lieut N. F. Uniacke, Niger Coast Piotectorate J^’orce (killed in Benin 
Hinterland), —Lieut.-Colonel A H Muir, Acting Resident in Nepal 
(Afghan campaign 1878-80)Major-General \ Isklcrton, late Bengal S C 
(Panjab 1848-49),— Colonel}, L W Nunn (Burma i852,Ou<ie 1858-59), 
Colonel Sir G A de H Larpent (Kaffit war 1877-78, Zulu w'ar 1879) ,— 
Captain Maui ice Bell (Militia), Congo Free Slates ,—Colonel the Hon 
A B de Montmorency, 11. \ (Mutiny campaign),—Colonel B R 
Whitaker, late Bombay .SC (Persia 1856-57),—^Captain R ]'. C. Baker 
(Burma 1892);—Major-Geneial W. I). Gossett, k ,—Major-General Sir 

C Alexandei (Crimea), - Lieut-Genet al F A Willis, c ii (Mutiny), 
General E M Playfair (Bunna 1853, Mutiny campaign), Sir Melmoth 
Osborn, k c m.c , formerly Biitish Resident in Zululand -Major the Hon. 
A S. Haidinge (Zulu war 1879, Boer war 1881, Burma 1885-87, Lagos 
1892) ,—Mr Cockburn Stewatt, c.xi (.., Administrator of the Seychelles ;— 
Colonel 'P. S. Gildea (Afghan war 1S78-79) -Major-General H. Wallace, 
c B., late R.ilA. (.Abyssinia),—Major R. G. Godson (Zulu war 1S79) ,— 
Mr. A. R. Hay. formerly of the Nvasalaml Administration. Deputy- 
Surgeon-Geneial W. R. Lane (Egypt 1882). Lieut-Colonel i<' W. Nicolay, 
i.s.c. (Chin-Lushai campaign 18S9-90), Lieut.-Colonel A. Munto (Crimea) , 
Major F. S. Schomberg, late 57th Regt (Crimea, New'Zealand 1S64-66, etc.) 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN AND WESLEYAN USER 
OF GOVERNMENT CHURCHES IN INDIA. 

Bv Sir John Jauiiint:, k.c.i.f. 

If may fairly he suspected that when on the 20th of last 
April from the snowy heights of vSimla, Lord Ciirzon pro¬ 
claimed new rules in avowed “supersession” of those made 
only in June last year hy Lord Elgin anent the use by 
Presbyterians and Wesleyans of what are c.illed Govern¬ 
ment ChLirch(.*s in India, His Excellency had no clear 
presage of the rankling sense of injustice which his act 
would [iroduce on the mind of Scotland. 'I'he new regula¬ 
tion issued by the Ecclesiastical branch of the Home 
Department gives no reasons for the serious changes 
made, curtailing the privileges of non-cpiscopalian com¬ 
munities of Christians; whereas in w’idening the then 
bounds of religious equality, Lord Elgin gave plain 
utterance to his regret that inquiries had shown that the 
Kirk of Scotland had substantial grounds for the complaint 
it made in 1896 by a deputation to the Secretary of State. 
Since Lord Curzon passed his ordeis, a question has 
been put in Parliament, in answer thereto Lord George 
Hamilton said he meant to uphold them and abide by 
them, which solemn resolve, being contrary to the protests 
of the General Assembly of the Church and the common 
and* ancient sentiment of the northern Kingdom faith¬ 
fully expressed in the journals of the day, awakens 
■* THIRD SERIES. VOL. VIII. Q 
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fresh interest in the arguments against the new Viceroy’s 
backsliding rules. » 

The Scottish view of the matter comes out very clearly in 
the debate of the Assembly, reported in the Scotsman 
of the 27th May. That patriotic newspaper, though usually 
a supporter of the present Government, adopts in this crisis 
the line of reasoning of the evangelical divines. It points 
out the Military Regulation which divides soldiers simply 
into Protestants and Roman Catholics, placing Presbyterians 
and Wesleyans as well as Church of England men under 
the former time-honoured name. It is jealous of the rights 
of the Scottish Church, for in its view “ the Church of 
England is the State Church in England, but in India'it is 
no more the State Church than is the Church of Scotland. 
The rights of the one, these obnoxious regulations Sipart, 
are equal to the rights of the other.” No wonder then 
that “ the sweet serenity even of Principal Story is ruffled ” 
when he declares that Lord Curzon’s order “ puts the 
Church of Scotland under the Metropolitan, who after all 
is only the senior chaplain of the English Church on the 
Bengal establishment.” In the eyes of the Reverend 
Principal the stress laid by Lord Curzon on the ceremony 
of consecration of buildings as a peculiar devotion of them 
to Episcopalians, so as to elbow out Presbyterians and 
Wesleyans, is without warrant of any statute in force in 
our Indian Empire, and therefore tantamount to “ a dis¬ 
graceful usurpation of power, an engine of proselytism.” 
During the debate a letter was read by the Rev. Dr. 
Mitford Mitchell from a lady in India, a daughter of the 
Scottish Church, about the treatment of the Gordon 
Regiment on the first .Sabbath after their return to India, 
fresh from the heights of Dargai. For them the con¬ 
secrated church closed its holy doors. The careful Colonel 
feared the heat of the sun on his men’s heads and forbade 
divine service in the open air. * Then they tried the 
Station Theatre, which was found to be out of qrder, 
and later in the day these proud but religious warriors 
met to worship the God of their fathers in sAia|]^ 
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barrack room. Seizing on this scene, Dr. Story exclaims : 
“ Was it fair that the Scottish soldiers and their wives and 
children in a climate such as India should be forced to 
worship under the open sky, as sometimes had happened, 
or in a disused theatre, or in a riding - school or in a 
crowded little room called a prayer meeting room, not 
adapted for public worship in a hot country T' The 
need of some excuse for such treatment being manifest, an 
extraordinary suggestion seems to have been made some¬ 
where, by somebody, that the Act of Uniformity forbids 
any services outside those of the Church of England in any 
building in Bengal once consecrated. But then it must be 
noticed that no lawyer has yet even mooted that opinion, nor 
has the Government ever hinted that this Statute extends 
to In^lia; while the edicts of all the \"iceroys assume a 
legal right to deal with the use of all buildings at their dis¬ 
cretion, and the Bishops have acquiesced. Moreover Dr. 
Marshall cited to the Assembly an opinion of Dr. Lushington. 
a great ecclesiastical lawyer, that in India the ceremony does 
not shut out the services of other religious bodies as it does 
in England under the Act just mentioned. If there is no 
law to act as beadle or bar against Presbyterian worship, 
the Viceroy in Council is as free to open the doors of the 
churches as the Bishops or the churchwardt.ns were in 
those old times when the Geneva ritual and doctrine were 
ordained in the English polity. The inlliitmce then which 
has prevailed with Lord George Ilamilton or with the 
Government of India since Lt)rd Elgin left it must be some 
special form of Anglican religious thought. One speaker 
took occasion to mention that Lord Curzon’s father is an 
English clergyman, which circumstance he connected 
with Bishop Welldon’s first act, his getting himself put 
in the place of such impartial lay personages as Com¬ 
manders of Armies and Indian Gov'ernors, as the final 
arbiter over Presbyterian and Wesleyan petitions for 
justice in matters of public worship. We are not behind 
the scenes ; but there is one notable fact which perhaps 
‘suggests that some undisclosed adviser has been at work. 

Q 2. 
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If a Governor or a Military Commander had prompted 
Lord Curzon to alter Lord Elgin’s order, the name and 
the reasons would doubtless have been published, but on 
these points the solemn document is absolutely silent. The 
English laity in India are always tolerant; they respect the 
Scottish nation and its institutions ; they give its full 
meaning to the skirl of the bagpipes when they hear it. 
Some clerical interference may therefore be suspected, 
especially as the Colonels and Generals have hitherto 
worked Lord Elgin’s system well. In English garrison 
towns, as Dr. Mitchell said, the orders arc passed by the 
Commanding Officer, who knows the relative numbers in 
the different sects. This giving away the jurisdiction to 
the Episcopal Metropolitan of India was denounced by 
Princijial Story as practically abolishing all equality. ' The 
allusions made to the Cov’enanters show also that the old 

• 

jealousy of English ritual and doctrine has been aroused. 
But as we will see later, the new order affects other 
Protestant Churches than the three already named, and 
accordingly the lay journalist broadens the issue beyond 
the bounds of Scotland and the soci(ities of Presbyterians 
and Wesleyans. Yes, says the Scoti^matiy “the Church 
must be helped. The cause is the cause of all Scotsmen, 
and at the same time, the cause of all Prot(*stants who 
cherish religious liberty and religious equality. In the 
sense in which religious equality is demanded in this case, 
both Establishment and Disestablishment men in all the 
Presbyterian Churches have the right, as it is their duty, 
to call lor it and insist upon it, and give those who have 
the power no peace till they establish it.” The writer 
obviously points to more questions and debates in Parlia¬ 
ment and to the heckling of candidates at the next General 
Election. P*or at present the bridge is held and the road 
barred by three high and formidable officials, to wit. Lord 
George Hamilton, Lord Curzon, and Bishop Welldon. But 
Scotsmen have in all generations taken comfort in the re¬ 
taliatory qualities of the Thistle ; and history teems with 
examples to twine round the national motto,, proving* 
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the rashness of any attack on what the nation holds to 
be bound up with its honour or its religion. 

That these two sentiments are closely interlaced may be 
seen from the theological undercurrent, the Protestant 
assertion of this spirited debate. Dr. Story claimed the 
right of user for Protestantism in its entirety, when, 
seemingly dealing with the Military Rcigulation, he said 
it is a curious thing that the Churches are assigned to 
Protestants. Yet, if we accept Dr. Marshall’s testimony, 
the P 2 nglish chaj)lains most fierce ag.iinst Presbyterians, 
most eager for sole possession of the sacred buildings, are 
audacious enough to .spurn the Wittenberg term, and to 
deny that they themselves are ProtCvStants. Pe this as it 
may, there is a great deal more summed up in Dr. Story’s 
remark than perhaps he mvant. Religion in India in so far 
as the Crown and the East India Company were its patrons, 
I mean by sending out chaplains, paying their salaries and 
finding rooms or building churches, has always been 
formally and distinctly Protestant. The letter books of 
the Madras and Bombay factories in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries show much Protestant zeal, great 
jealousy of the Portugue.se clergy who sometimt's converted 
Englishmen, e.^.y a son of Lord Keeper Finch, and strong 
endeavours to train up as Protestants the children of mixed 
marriages in schools under our chaplains. The prevailing 
sentiment was Puritan, which changed to Evangelicalism 
under such influences as the Clapham revival. In 1698 
William and Mary made the practice of keeping chaplains 
in garrisons and factories an obligation of charter. These 
ministers had long been in the habit of reading prayers 
in some commodious room. But the Charter required 
them to learn the Portuguese language, with a view, I 
believe, to baffle the Jesuits, “ and to apply themselves 
to learn the native language of the country where they 
shall reside, the better to enable them to instruct the 
Gentoos that shall be the servants or slaves of the same 
Company or their agents in the Protestant religion.” Soon 
after this the same set of men tried to build churches to 
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which both the Protestants and the Company subscribed. 
What Dr. Fryer wrote in 1674 about Madras has been feirly 
true of all India ever since—“The English here are Pro¬ 
testants, the Portugals Papists.” They had to live together, 
not separate like those old Jews who would have no dealings 
with the Samaritans. In Sir James Campbell’s Gazetteer, 
we find the Governor of Bombay in 1687 imprisoning a 
Portuguese priest and a young Englishman whom he had 
converted. In 1751 the merchants at the Anjengo factory 
separated two staunch Catholic Ensigns on the ground 
that it would not be safe to trust an out-fort to two such 
officers by themselves. During these centuries divine service 
was held in rooms and buildings never consecrated by any 
Bishop, as there were no English Bishops in all India. In 
many stations up-country this practice survives. The ‘small 
Protestant community meets together on the Lord’s Day, say 
in the Judge’s Court, where the Judge, the Collector‘or the 
Colonel reads the prayers, and if so moved gives a sermon 
from some standard w’ork, carefully chosen by himself or a 
pious mother far away. I recall that at Dharwar 30 years 
ago the usual place was the church of the Basel mission, 
where besides these officers, the German minister would 
often hold a special service in English, which was gladly 
attended. In these places, too small for a paid chaplain, the 
local Judge usually presides over things ecclesiastical. This 
simplicity of style had some warrant in the letters of Bishop 
Heber. He doubted whether the Germans had a true 
apostolical succession ; but was ready, if in Germany, again 
humbly and thankfully to avail himself of the preaching and 
sacramental ordinances of the Lutheran Evangelical Church, 
not denying that they are a true Church of Christ. He 
was doubtful too of the value, in the peculiar circumstances 
of British soldiers, of the canonical preliminaries of banns 
or license. Persons of rank got their licenses from the 
Supreme Courts or the Governor of Bombay ; while when 
there was no chaplain near, the Commanding Officer would 
marry soldiers on very short notice. The amiable Heber 
seems to have been a cautious reformer, not laying undue 
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stress on mere procedures either in the British settlements 
or imong the 40,000 Protestant Christians in the Madras 
Presidency, the spiritual children of the Danish missionary 
Schwartz, so famous at Tanjore. I find Heber writing 
fraternally to the Syrian Bishop of Malabar : “ God is a God 
of peace, not of division.” 

As he went ov«r a large part of India, consecrating 
churches, I may also quote his opinion of the Roman 
See. He warned the Syrian Christians against “the 
emissaries of the Bishop of Rome, whose hands have 
been dipped in the blood of the saints, from whose 
tyranny the Church of P'ngland hath long been freed 
by the blessing of God.” Language like this helps to 
explain the broad division of soldiers into Protestant and 
Catholic, and for this purpose alone 1 quote it. I do not 
find in Heber’s Journals any view's on the effect of con¬ 
secration on a building or a burial-ground. His bright 
and gentle mind would mc;st likely have, rejoiced in the 
law which now allow's the Nonconformist ministers to 
solemnize the burial of the dead in consecrated ground ; 
and where a Burial Board has built only one chapel and 
avoided the Act of Uniformity by refusing to have it con¬ 
secrated by a Bishop, men of his stamp would incline, like 
some Bishojis at home, to be satisfied w’ith a dedicatory 
service, the more welcome to many' devout minds because it 
does not ear-mark the fabric to the sole use of one sect. 
We are all familiar with the contrast drawm by Robert 
Burns betw'een the pomp of method and of art and the 
language of the soul. This sentiment resounds through 
the history and literature of Scotland. 

It is a far cry to Simla, but the Ecclesiastical Department 
there might do worse than ponder the angry eloquence of 
Dr. Story w'hen he touches these chords. “The extra¬ 
ordinary thing was that^ the people who were defending 
this gross impropriety and misuse of power were the very 
people who pretended to such deep and pre-eminent 
reverence for the sacred things of religion. What were 
the sactfed things of religion t Were they the mere stone 
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and lime of the building, were they the mere furniture of 
the church, were they mere vestments and instruments‘of 
a man who called himself a priest ? Certainly not. These 
things were the e.xternals. It was not the consecration of 
a building by a Bishop, or by any number of Bishops that 
gave it its sanctity. It was the pure worship rendered 
within it, the saciecl associations which gathered round it, 
the desire of those that went there to worship God accord¬ 
ing to their conscience that consecrated a church. Yet 
they wen* told forsooth that one reason for their not being 

admitte*d was that some office of consecration had been 

0 

pronounced within them by officials of the Anglican Church. 
There couKl not be a more essentially superstitious idea 
than that, an idea against which they ought to protest, not 
only as Scottish Churchmen, hut as members f)f the g^eat 
Reformed Church throughout the worltl.” 

The time, however, for such a prf)tt*st is not yet ’ The 
Indian (Government has never vet said that the Act of 
Uniformity or any Canon Law applies. The very orders 
complained of assert the right of the Civil (government to 
use its churches as it pleases. They may conceivably be 
worked by the Metropolitan and his subordinates in ways 
annoying to the Presbyterians and W'eslcyans ; but it would 
be unfair to foresee any such malign desire. Moreover 
the state of Indian revenue will prevent the Government 
from doing what many English Burial Boards have done, I 
mean building two churches in the same place, confronting 
each other on different sides of the road. There are no 
funds to spare ; and any plan like this would be watched 
by the native, pvdiiicians and attacked in the discussions on 
the Budget as a waste of public money. 

There is much in the Assembly debate which virtually 
impeaches Lord Canning and Lord Elgin as well as Lord 
Curzon. In iS6o Lord Canning framed, and the two other 
Viceroys each in turn re-enacted, the rules that in every 
case the English Bishop’s consent must be got, and that he 
may withdraw this consent whenever he likes. This does 
' indeed look like trampling on the Thistle, but yet Lord* 
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Elgin allowed it. The Bishop or the English chaplain 
appoints the hours for the other Churches. But this rule 
dates from i860 also. So does that which gives the 
Episcopalian chaplain the full control over the furniture 
and over the hamal or beadle who sweeps tlie building, 
pulls the punka and puts oil in the lamp. It is plain that 
a humorous Oxford ritualist might easily use these powers 
in the way of practical jokes. Lord Elgin found out some 
substantial causes of complaint, and put in his edition ot the 
rules that his Government had noticed with regret that 
instances occurred when the use for I’resbyterian worship 
of buildings provided by Governmfmt and consecrated for 
tHe services of the Church of England had been disallowed, 
and further that in one case the use of an unconsecrated 
building (a regimental school-room) was refused for such 
worship. “ The Governor General in Council trusts that 
such instances wdl not be allowed to recur.” This last 
sentence is min.itory, as the whole ctstablishment in India 
is under him ; and the wishes <»f C.esar c.in be* enforced, 
not only against erring ch.i[>lains, but al->o against the 
Indian Bishops, who.se Patents may be revoked by the 
Crowm. The policy of the Crown had been declared to 
Lord Canning in these words .—It is most desirable that 
the ecclesiastical buildings in India should be made avail- 
able for the purpose of divine worship to the greatest 
possible e.xtent.” Therefore Sir Charles Wood ordered 
the Government churches to be opened to the chaplains 
of the Church of Scotland serving Presbyterian troops. 
Lord Elgin went some steps further. He announced a 
fact of much interest, ?.r., that the number of Wesleyan 
soldiers has greatly increased, and so he gave that flourish¬ 
ing body of Christians the benefit of the rules. He must 
have known as a Scotsman how the Presbyterians have 
always girded at Episcopal interference; and he wisely 
appointed as Final Courts of Appeal such impartial 
dignitaries as the Commander - in - Chief and the Local 
Governor. This saved the religious feelings and the 
p'crsonal self-respect of the two religious bodies who are 
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to use the consecrated churches. But this avenue to justice 
is blocked up by Lord Curzon. He sweeps away these 
authorities and puts the Bishop of Calcutta in their place. 
The canny laymen of the General Assembly aver that if 
Bishop Welldon claims to be a liberal and broad-minded 
man he will renounce the jurisdiction on the ground that 
his theological prejudices must conflict with his impartiality. 
The Wesleyan Conference also, we hear, is up in arms. 
We would fain know why Lord Curzon has done this thing. 
But there is no answer forthcoming as he gives no reasons. 
Is this sudden change of policy due to a desire to exalt 
the Bishop of Calcutta as a sort of Pontiff or Patriarch 
over all Protestant communions? Is he also to be made 
Archbishop ? When asked the other day to do this, Lord 
George Hamilton did not give a point-blank refusal in the 
House of Commons. 

We would here put a further question. Lprd Elgin 
flatly declared as follows:—"The power of allowing or 
disallowing the use of regimental schools and other un¬ 
consecrated buildings for purposes of worship rests with 
the officer commanding the station and not with the 
ecclesiastical authorities,” This statement is not found 
in the paper whereby Lord"Curzon propounds the "super- 
session ” of Lord Elgin’s rules. One would like to know 
if the Metropolitan is now supreme over unconsecrated 
buildings. This is a matter which touches on general 
religious equality. 

So also does another omission, perhaps in the long-run 
the most serious of all. We have seen that Lord Elgin 
levelled up the Wesleyans. He took power also in his 
rules to apply their benefits to any other denomination 
from time to time, a valuable earnest to the Independents 
and Baptists of good things to come. Lord Curzon silently 
drops this enabling rule without a .word of reason, thus 
shutting the church-doors against soldiers like Havelock 
and his “saints,” against scholars like Carey, and 
missionaries like Judson. 
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Principal Story’s Protestant arguments ought to help 
tTie Wesleyans and the two other Nonconformist bodies 
I have just named. They will be accepted by such great 
communions as the United Presbyterians and the Free Kirk, 
which have no pretext for calling themselves established 
churclies in India. But one may doubt whether the 
Church of Scotland has much to gain by asserting ec^uality 
with the Church of England in that Empire. As the East 
India Company was peculiarly English, of the Puritan City 
of London, so from its earliest start the Church of England 
has had the lion’s share of Indian Church patronage. 
The Clapham movement too was profoundly English : 
and naturally the Protestant Church of England as by 
law established became the mould and form. Successive 
Acts of Parliament provide for the salaries, furlough 
allowances, and even the expenses of the visitation tours 
of the Bishoj)s of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, which are 
charged, as also their pensions, on the revenues of India. 
Acts of Parliament settle what their jurisdictions and func¬ 
tions are to be. In Sir Courtney Ilbert’s wf)rk on India, he 
sets out the Letters Patent of Bishop Welldon’s immediate 
predecessor, which show at tiresome length how thoroughly 
Parliament has set to work in thus regulating spiritual things 
in the East Indies, The Crown expressly takes power to 
revoke and recall ; but so long as the Metropolitan holds 
the Calcutta Bishopric, he has to keep open a spiritual court 
to try other clergy if need be, including even the other 
Bishops; and over him again sit the Judges of the 
High Courts, who are required as a Queen’s Bench to 
restrain and correct his encroachments and errors by means 
of their writs of Prohibition and Mandamus. He has title 
and precedence and a seat in the high places. A royal 
warrant assigns him rank next to the Chief Justice of 
Bengal, above all oth^r Her Majesty’s Chief Justices and 
Judges, above the ?*Iembers of the Viceroy’s Cabinet. 
Wtre he raised to be an Archbishop, English sentiment 
Mjould favour still loftier rank, if only to impress the 
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very estimable Highlander, Mr. Charles Grant of the 
Bengal Civil Service, had joined their Board, they sent 
out a despatch, which the lapse of a hundred years has 
perhaps wiped out of the memory of Lord Curzon’s ecclesi¬ 
astical department. The Directors say—“ We most cheer¬ 
fully acquiesce in your proposal for erecting chapels in the 
progressive manner pointed out in the 63rd paragraph of 
the letter to which we are now replying, such edifices to be 
as plain and simple as possible, that all unnecessary expense 
may be avoided.” No Presbyterian or other Evangelical 
Christian can quarrel wfith this; and it is remarkable that 
this sanction of simple chapels was based on the same broad 
views as Sir Charles Wood seems to have stated to Lord 
Canning, the very reasons which prompted Lord Elgin to 
invite other Nonconformists to replenish afresh with thc’r 
piety and devotion these old chapels, most of which have 
probably been consecrated since the era of Anglican Bishops 
began. The Directors in 1798 begin in this wise—“Con¬ 
ceiving it a duty incumbent on us to afford our civil and 
military servants, and all Christians living under our pro¬ 
tection, professing the Protestant religion, the means of 
attending divine service, in which we trust those in superior 
stations w’ill set the example.” Having then by means of 
these chapels “provided for the due observance of public 
worship on 4 :he Sabbath day ” they say they are astonished 
and shocked at a printed horse-racing account, showing that 
at Chinsura no less than eight matches were run on one day, 
and that a Sunday. They enjoin that profanation of the 
Sabbath be forbidden ; and that an hour suitable to the 
climate be fixed, and all officers and soldiers attend service 
at the chapel. Orders of this sort had often been sent to 
the F'actories, as in 1754 when the Governor and Council of 
Bombay were told to be present constantly and regularly with 
all the civil and military servants. But this despatch has 
higher interest, as it states a traditional" view of the connection 
of religion and church-going with the public virtue of t^e 
Indian services, much relied on by the Government and 
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Parliament at the time when the present “regular establish- 
ipent” was set up in 1814 and 1833, after the argument of 
Buchanan and some of the Evangelicals, that it was the duty 
of the British Government to convert the millions of India, 
had evaporated beneath the ridicule of Sydney Smith and 
the outspoken cautions of those fine old Gallioes, the re¬ 
turned Anglo-Indians, Qui Hais and Nabobs. The 
Directors wrote :—“It is on the qualities of our servants 
that the*safety of our British possessions in India essentially 
depends ; on their virtue, their intelligence, their laborious 
application, their vigilance and public spirit. We have 
seen, and do still with pleasure see, honourable examples 
of all these; we are anxious to preserve and increase such 
examples, and therefore cannot contemplate without alarm 
the excessive growth of fashionable amusement and show, 
the tendency of which is to enervate the mind, and impair 
its nobler qualities, to introduce a hurtful emulation in 
expense, to set ui> false standards of merit, to confound the 
different orders in society, and to beget an aversion to 
serious occupations.” As'^uming that the present Govern¬ 
ment shares these views, we may hope that it will keep 
open those old chapel doors, so that when the smaller com¬ 
munities of Christians meet to sing the songs of Sion in 
that strange land, they may no m<jre hang their harps on 
the willow-trees, but, like their comrades in the powerful 
Church of England, be welcomed to such means of grace 
as consecrated aisles afford. Such toleration would be in 
harmony writh the present law of England about the burial 
of the dead, and would tend to keep the Church in India 
abreast with the national layman sentiment it has always 
followed, as we have seen in its jealousy of Roman in¬ 
fluence when the Stuart Kings were on the throne or 
when we were in danger frem Catholic Powers, and again 
when, on the flood-tide of the Evangelical revival, it sailed 
on to “regular establishment” under Bishops and Arch¬ 
deacons with Parliamentary guarantees. 

Presbyterianism has no similar position in the Indian 
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Empire ; and for even the Established Church of Scotland,^ 
the only Presbyterian Church recognised in the Statu*’es, 
to assert political equality seems to me to ignore past 
history and present facts which, however painful to the 
nation’s pride, are part of the irony of events. For above all 
we must bear in mind that the regular establishment of the 
Church of England, as moulded in 1S14 and strengthened 
in 1833, is chiefly due to three Evangelical Protestants, who 
were all Scotsmen. They were closely joined with the 
Clapham group and deeply intimate with William Wilber- 
force and the Rev. Charles Simeon. I mean the Rev. 
Claudius Buchanan, a Calcutta chaplain, Mr. Charles 
Grant of the Bengal Civil Service, and his statesman son, 
who became Lord Glenelg. Foremost among these was 
Buchanan, who came of a pious Presbyterian stock. 'In¬ 
fluenced by the Rev. John Newton and supported at 
Cambridge by Mr. Henry Thornton, who got him the 
chaplaincy, Buchanan soon joined heart and soul in the 
missionary plans of the Baptists and the Danes under 
Carey and Schwartz, the e.xamples of his life, the objects 
of his most glowing praises. Perfervid and audacious, he 
boldly pleaded that the British Government should at once 
begin to convert and civili/e the Hindus and Mussalmans, 
whom he painted in the darkest colours ; and for these 
purposes he planned an immense State establishment, with 
a well paid Bi.shop in every large city and a swarm of 
“ rectors and curates.” He wrote to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury that as everywhere “ men are ruled virtually 
by the Church, though ostensibly by the State,” five 
hundred respectable clergy of the English Church, estab¬ 
lished in our Gentoo cities, would by their influence over 
the hearts of our Indian subjects, be worth more than 50,000 
soldiers, to withstand the dreaded invasion of India by 
Napoleon Buonaparte. He desired a “religious possession” 
of Hindustan. He seems to have ignored the lesson which 
the failure of the Stuart Kings to set up a different form of 
the same religion north of the Tweed has taught most 
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• Scotchmen. Like Wentworth he was for a policy of 
TRorough. Half measures, he writes, would do no good. 
He would “ coerce the contemptuous spirit of our native 
subjects.” l>ut he did not really mean to count»*nance the 
U'^e of force or torture, or what was done in Scotland by 
C'laverhouse and the Laird of Lag”. 

His fancy seems to have been set aglow by the stately and 
wealthy aspect the Itnglish Church often presents to those 
of his countr) m<*n who accept its holy order-.: and his 
advices, though never yet fully trusted by th»* men in civil 
])ower, must have sounded phMsantly in th(t ('anter- 
bury precincts, round the tomb of Thomas a Beckf^t. and 
were (harming to the ears of those Itnglish and Irish 
I’rel >ii‘s w ho were fighting to retain the scandalous incornfts 
of The 22 Irish r)ishoj)s. Set* how hti warms up: An 

Archbishop is wanted for Indi.i; a sacred and exaltf'd 
charactt'r, surround(*d by his Bishops, of ample revt*nu(* 
and exttmsivf* sway ; a veneralile jiersonage, whose name 
shall be gre.iter than that of the transitory governors of 
the land ; and whose fame for j)i(*ty, and for the will and 
power to do good, may pass through (‘very repoi W«' 
want Sfimeihing royal in a spiritual or l<*niporil scmm*, for 
the ab|ecL subjects of this great eastern empin* to look up 
to.” B'lt h<* meant this Bonlitt to bt* kind to Nnn:on- 
forniists, provid A they were Prott'stant-;, anil he wo ild have 
abhorred any method of pin-jirickmg the ]Tt‘sbyt(‘rians 
whom he had left Judging from his w’ritings I btdiijve a 
sentence in Macaulays Review of “(Gladstone on Church 
and .State” best tells the reader what Buchanan aiiv il at : 
—England, says Macaulay, “may set up a Bishop of Patna 
and a Dean of Hoogley: she ma) grant av\ay the public 
revenue for the maintenance of Prebendaries of Benares 
and Canons of Moorshedabad ; she may divide the country 
into parishes, and place g rector with a stipend in every one 
of them ; and all this without infringing any positive agree- 
menr.” Neither Buchanan nor even the Bench of Bishops 
troubled themselves much about the justice of making . 

THlRf) SERIES. VOL. VIII. R 
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the Hindus and Mahomedans pay for this State Church. 
Gladstone indeed drew the line at the Irish Establish¬ 
ment, and argued to leave India without one; and Sydney 
Smith had whimsically compared the project with a scheme 
to provide Anglican lovers of roast beef with a butcher’s 
shop in every Indian town at the expense of the natives. 
The retired Anglo-Indians, alarmed by the massacre at 
Vellore, raised their voices against the State Propaganda of 
the Christian faith ; and the shareholders who looked for 
dividends turned their eyes aversely. 

Buchanan’s fiery soul passed away in But his plan 

of an Episcopal State Church has in its chief outlines been 
accepted by the nation. In 1814 Charles Grant and other 
Evangelical Directors, who had seats in Parliament, got 
Ministers to consent to the creation as charges on the Ifidian 
tax-payer of a Bishop at Calcutta and three Archdeacons. 
So the principle was conceded ; and Buchanan saw some¬ 
thing of the travail of his soul before he died. In 1805 
Buchanan had written to Grant in warm jiraise of a poem 
by Grant’s young son on the light dawning over India. 
Years passed away, and in 1833 the clever boy, the younger 
Charles Grant (afterwards Lord Cilenelg) was President of 
the Board of Control. 

As a minister of the Crown, he had no great difficulty in 
forcing those “transitory governors of the land,” the Court 
of Directors, to swallow the erection of the Sees of Bombay 
and Madras, and to pay for them out of Indian revenue, in 
spite of their protest that such grants in aid are burdensome 
to the Hindu peoples. In the twenty years between the 
Charters of 1814 and 1834, the number of paid English 
Chaplains had risen to 75, while the Church of Scotland had 
only 6. Since the Queen took over the direct government, 
new Bishoprics have been created, partly by private funds ; 
but the occupants of these Sees have been hafted into the 
State service, they draw Chaplain’s pay and enjoy high pre¬ 
cedence. The Establishment aims more and more at-being 
propagandist; and several missionaries have lately been 
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uplifted to Episcopal thrones. The proud priestly aspira¬ 
tions of the quondam Presbyterian Buchanan to accomplish 
the conversion of the natives by an imposing State establish¬ 
ment are thus tending to fulfilment. 

Very different in worldly respects has been the career of 
the Church of Scotland. Writing in 1720 Captain Hamilton 
relates :—“ In Calcutta all religions are freely tolerated but 
the Presbyterian, and that they browbeat. . . . There are 
no polemics except what are between our High Churchmen 
and our Low.” As time went on, vast numbers of Scots¬ 
men got appointments in India, especially in the frequent 
periods when their countrymen happened to preside over 
the Court of Directors or the Board of Control. So 
that in the debates of 1S14 the group of Scottish Members 
coiild declare that the majority of Britons resident in India 
were Scots, and were therefore entitled to a share of the 
Chaplaincies. Lord Castlereagh objecting that such legisla¬ 
tion would excite the same claims to Scottish churches 
* in other colonies, the amendment was withdrawn on the 
assurance of the elder Charles Grant (then at least an 
Episcopalian) and Mr. R. Thornton that the Directors 
would take care to provide for several Presbyterian 
ministers. But Scotland had to wait till for this 

promise to be made matter of law ; and a perusal of Sir 
C. Ilbert’s Digest shows that her legal rights depend on 
half one single clause. Section 102 of 3 and 4 Will. IV., 
c. 85, which enacts that two Chaplains at each Presidency 
must be ministers of the Church of Scotland, ordained by 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh and subject to that jurisdiction, 
but paid out of Indian Revenues. This was virtually a 
concurrent endowment and certainly a recognition. The 
.same clause also empowers the Government to pay other 
Christian sects “such sums of money as may be expedient 
for the purpose of instruction or for the maintenance of 
places of worship." This was inserted by the Minister in 
charge of the Bill, the younger Charles Grant, to solace the 
Irisji Members, led by O'Connell and Shell, who urged that 
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there were 600,000 Catholics in India against 40,000 
Protestants, and that it was therefore the Church of Rome 
rather than that of England which should be established by 
law. The debates in Hansard of the 17th and 19th July, 
highly interesting. It was said that all the evils 
of the Irish establishment of Bishops were being planted in 
India. All the various views for and against the erecting 
of a State Church to convert people to the Christian religion 
appear in the speeches. The Scotch Members battled for 
their country and were supported by O’Connell on the 
ground of justice, and by Heber’s friend, Mr. Wynn, who 
said the Presbyterians and Plpiscopalians were in com¬ 
munion with each other and had no repugnance to attend 
each other’s service It was vain to contend further 
against Ministers, supported by an English majority I the 
two sops contained in Sec, 102 were therefore accepted, and 
Mr, Grant’s measures for creating the Sees of Madras and 
Bombay passed triumphantly in spite of the Directors’ 
protest. 

This was the triumph of the powerful Ev.ingehcal party, 
irrespective of sect or country, b'or in those days, as Mr. 
Wynn said, the Anglican and the other Reformed Churches 
were on brotherly terms, while judging from the angry 
debates about Rr^man Catholic claims and the Irish Church, 
Rome was the butt of their common hatred, the Bishops 
were thoroughly Protestant, and Ritualism had not reared 
its head. Catholics and Jews were abused in Parliament in 
language as arrogant and barefaced as Buchanan employed 
when dealing faithfully with Hindus and Mussalmans. 
The frightful je ilousy of Catholic expansion had not been 
fully allayed by the security of the Protestant succession and 
the Hanover dynasty. The spirit was much the same as in 
1752, when the Directors wrote to their Bombay servants 
to contribute to a plan for Protestant Charity Schools in 
India for the children of soldiers, and offered to increase the 
number of paid chaplains from one to three, to preside over 
the teaching. A large sum was subscribed, and the Bombay 
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Governor with the Directors’ approval admitted orphan girls 
“so-as to provide a supply of Protestant wives for our 
military and marine, and so lay a foundation for a succession 
of Protestants to future generations ” A study of Hansard 
and of past history leads to the conclusion that such feeble 
recognition as our law gives to Presbyterians, Catholics and 
Nonconformists in India is due to side winds. Section 102 
opens a kind of back-door, like what the General Assembly 
anticipates as regards consecrated buildings. It was a 
mere petty concession of a powerful ministry to get rid 
of the heckling and opposition of Scotch and Irish 
members. 

To sum up, we repeat that Dr. Story is justified by 
history in laying stress on the fact that the fabrics, like the 
KngKsh Kstablishme.nt itself, are memorials of a common 
Protestant piety, which letl to grants from tlie East India 
Company and subscriptions from private purses. The 
times are changing. Put still, Churchmen in India are 
not Pharisees, neither are they inclined to be unjust to 
sister C'hurches; and even if some Ritualists among the 
chaplains may have to be tenderly dealt with, the views of 
these few must not over-ride a long-establisht d {>ractice, 
well suitt;d to the wants of the army, sanctioned by the 
Indian Episcojiate, and jdeasing withal to the Presbyterians. 
What has so long satisfied two great national Churches 
deserves to be tre.ited by the Civil Power as legal and 
right, in spite of surmises and insinuations to the contrary, 
of zealots w'ho forget the maxim, Communis error, com¬ 
munis JUS. The Government of India, with its enormous 
control over persons and property, finances and legisla¬ 
tion, may be trusted to order things in such a w’ay that the 
old religious peace, so endeared to the laity in our Indian 
dominions, shall not be broken over petty matters which 
hardly touch the common roots of faith and charity. 
In Switzerland since the Reformation, Catholic and Pro¬ 
testant* stand wide apart in opinions. But in some of 
their towns we find them both using the very churches 
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where their fathers prayed before the days of Luther and 
Calvin. 

The Church of Scotland is held, by the best men in the Church of 
England, as a sister Church. The 55th Canon of the Convocation of 1603 
runs as follows: “ Before all sermons, lectures, and homihes the preachers 
and ministers shall move the people to join with them m prajer, in this 
form, or to this effect, as briefly, as conveniently they may. Ye shall pray 
for Christ s Holy Catholic Church—that is, for the whole congregation of 
Christian people dispersed throughout the whole world—and especially for 
the Churches of England, Scotland, and Ireland.” The Ritualists have 
attempted to make out that at that time the Church of Scotland was 
Episcopal, but this “ shuffle ” and perversion of facts have often been 
exploded .—Ed 
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THE INDIAN SUGAR DUTIES. 

By Sir Ropi:r Lethbridge, k.c.i.e. 

When I was Professor of Political Economy in the Presi¬ 
dency College of the University of Calcutta, I had occasion 
at one time to deliver a lecture on “ '1 he Economic Effects 
of State Bounties as a P'orm of Protection.” I then ex¬ 
pressed the opinion, which I have never seen any reason to 
modify, that “a bounty is an aggressive and piratical form 
of Protection, for it enables the bounty-fed exports of one 
country to undersell the native products of another country, 
even where the natural cost of production in the importing 
country is the lowest in the world, and where consequently 
Free Trade would locate that production.” 

In the spring of 1S92 I happened to be stopping at 
Bangalore, and I was told by some of my English friends 
there that they were in the habit of buying <it a very cheap 
price, in the Bangalore Bazaar, pretty little cardboard boxes 
of loaf-sugar, the cubes neatly packed therein, and the boxes 
showing that they had come from Germany. I was so 
much interested to hear this, as illustrating the words of 
my lecture, that I sent my servant to the Bazaar; and, sure 
enough, he brought me back one of those boxe.s for a few 
annas, and I packed it in one of my trunks and brought it 
home to England. I subsequently exhibiteel it at a political 
meeting in North Kensington, side by side with a baby’s 
feeding-bottle, made in Belgium (I think) and bought in 
Calcutta, as instances of the unfair way in which Indian 
and English producers are -alike handicapped by foreign 
Protection, encouraged, or at least permitted, by supine or 
fanatical English and Indian Governments. 

The Indian Tariff Amendment Act of 1S99, authorizing 
the Governor-General in Council to impose a Countervailing 
Duty on the bounty-fed sugar imported into India—“an 
additional duty equal to the net amount of such bounty or 
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grant, however the same be paid or bestowed ”—shows that 
neither Lord Curzon nor Lord George Hamilton are supine 
or fanatical in this matter. They perceive, what I should 
have thought must be clear to anyone acquainted with even 
the rudiments of Political Economy, not only that Bounties 
are a most vicious form of Protection, but also that Counter¬ 
vailing Duties— I.C., duties simply “equal to the net amount 
of such bounty or grant”—so far from being protective in 
their nature, are a very necessary part of the armoury of 
Free Trade. The system of Free Trade under which this 
country has so greatly prospered for more than fifty years 
would become a mere farce if w’e were to sit down quietly 
and allow' foreign nations to establish a counter-system 
of the blackest Protection—not merely within their own 
borders, bicn cn/endu, but here in our mitlst and in India— 
and by that Protection to attack and kill our industries in 
detail. 

And yet the speeches, in the debate of June 15 in the 
House of Commons, of Sir Henry P'ow’ler and Mr. Maclean 
—two of the most e.\i)ericnced and most respected members 
of that House—show' that there is a vague idea floating 
about, even in minds that might be suppo.sed to be altogether 
clear of cant, that these Countervailing Duties, though 
designed simply to free Indian trade frcmi the piratical 
interference of Protectionist nations, are in some undefined 
way an infraction of the principles of P'ree Trade. That 
fallacy can hardly survive the e.xhaustive and closely- 
reasoned speeches of Lord George Hamilton and Mr. 
Chamberlain in the same debate; but it may perhaps be 
well if in this place, before I point out some of the economic 
results which I think likely to ensue from the imposition of 
these duties. I briefly summarize the arguments of those 
two speeches. 

Much of Lord George Hamilton’s speech w’as necessarily 
occupied with the discussion and explanation of the statistics 
on which the case of the Government of India, in imposing 
the Countervailing Duties, rests. Those statistics are well 
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known in their broad outlines to most of my readers in this 
pi^ce. He proved to the satisfaction ot the House, of 
Commons the fact, well known to all district officers in 
India, that the sugar-producing industry there is one of 
immense importance to the general prosperity of the country, 
as well as in particular to the land revenue and the canal 
revenue. He showed that the closing of the American 
markets, and other causes, had resulted in the accumulation 
of vast quantities of bounty-fed beet-sugar at Hamburg 
and other place^', which would in the natural course of 
things be “dumped” on the defenceless Indian market if 
the Indian Government were unmindful of the interests 
confided to their care. He proved that the aiea of sugar- 
production had already shown a tendency to contract under 
thff malign influence of the Cierman and Austrian and French 
bounties, and that this tendency, if unchecked by Indian 
legisl.ition, must rapidly lead to utter disaster. 

On this point, which w'as aldy developed both by Lord 
George Ilainilton and by IMr. Chamberlain, I think it is 
worth w'hile in this place to extract a few figures from the 
Return (iSi) lately issued by the India Office . 

SuUVK Cl 1.1 O \'l ion VNI) ImPoR I \ I ion 

“From I.S8+ to iSS() there liad been a small and inteiinittent export 
from (Icrmany and Austria to India of refined suj^ar In iS8y, however, 
those countries began to make a more serious attempt on the Indian tnarket, 
and the exports from (Icrmany and Austiia showed respectively a value of 
51,574 and 4,430 tens of rupees. From that date the exports from CTcrmany 
went on by large increases each year until they reached the enormous value 
of 1,278,805 tens of rupees in the year 18^7-98. I'rom Austria the export 
of refined sugar was more intermittent, but it reached the figure of 1,044,504 
tens of rupees in the same year. On the other hand, foi the eleven months 
of the year 1898-99, the export of Germany showed a very large decrease, 
the export being only of a value of 4t5»723 fens of rupees; while that of 
Austria remained at much the same figure as that for the year 1S97-98. 

“The acreage of sugar-cane cultivation in India (not including Native 
States) has shown a marked decline since the year 1890-91. In that year 
it stood at 2,758,372 acres, and in tVe year 1897-98 at 2,675,763 acres, 
this being a small increase in the acreage over that of 1896-97 ; and in the 
matter of exports from India to other countries there has been a very serious 
falling off. 
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“The following is a comparison of the exports to the United Kingdom 
and other countries, not including Ceylon, of refined and unrefined Indian 
sugar, between the years 1889-90 and 1898-99 : 


1889-90. 


1898-99 
(ii months) 


United Kingdom 
Refined 
Unrefined 
Other countries: 

Refined and unrefined 


82,420 I 

1,168,354 221,816 

141,693 43.25 ‘ 


“ The exports to Ceylon are roughly in statu quo. 

“ The native trade also shows a serious decline. The position of that 
trade is best explained by the following table. 


“Iniernai. Inuian Sugar Trade. 
'{The quantities are given in mounds.') 


\ 1890-91. 1896-97. 


From Bengal: 

To Provinces m India 

To Native States. 

From North-West I’rovinces and Oudh: 

To Provinces in India . 

To Native States 


I 


225,297 

13.304 

347.243 

182,023 


i 


143.203 

770 

386,749 

86,175 


1897-98. 


|No figures. 


344,024 

57.162 


These are the figures for a period that ought to have 
been one of prosperity and progress, and undoubtedly 
would have been but for the influence of the‘foreign piratical 
bounties. The Vapid increase of the jjopulation in India, 
and the improved standard of living in many parts of that 
country, were alone sufficient to have caused a large increase 
in sugar-cultivation there in ordinary circumstances and 
with fair competition. 

But when one remembers that the taxation of European 
countries was actually being applied, on a lavish scale, to a 
resolute and systematic determination to crush the sugar¬ 
refining industry of India from without, and to an endeavour 
to render unprofitable the immense sugar-producing industry 
by depriving it of its most profitable natural outlets, it surely 
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hardly needs the facts and figures (unanswerable as they 
are) adduced by Lord George Hamilton to feel certain that 
these causes must inevitably bring about these very certain 
effects. Even if the Countervailing Duties now imposed 
by the Indian Government were as Protectionist in their 
incidence as Sir Henry Fowler affected to consider them, 
they would still be less harmful to the country than such a 
wholesale and permanent displacement of trade as that of 
which they were the only alternative. 

But many reasons can be adduced why it is absurd to 
call these Countervailing Duties Protectionist. 

P'or in the first place, being only “ countervailing,” they 
cnly take away from the bounty-fed sugar the Protection it 
has actually received, leaving it in precisely the same fiscal 
position it would have occupied if the bounty-giving nations 
had never disturbed the free course of trade. Sugar im¬ 
ported from Mauritius or Jamaica will not pay the duty, 
because it has not received any bounty; sugar imported 
from Germany or Austria will only pay, as Indian duty to 
the Indian Government, exactly that amount, and no more, 
that it has received from the German or Austrian Govern¬ 
ment with the open and avowed object of enabling it to 
crush the competition of Indian sugar. In both these cases 
the most rigorous laws of P*ree Trade are complied with, 
only in the latter case the freedom of trade that had been 
taken away by the subsidies paid by the German or Austrian 
Governments is restored. 

Further, the bounty-fed imported beet-sugar only com¬ 
petes directly with the high-class refined sugars, the highly- 
elaborated manufactured article turned out by the refineries, 
that is only consumed by the English in India, and is, at 
any rate, simply the luxury of the rich. It is true that the 
bounty-fed sugar, when imported, undersells the indigenous 
manufacture of refined sugar, and consequently deprives 
the Indian producers of one of their most lucrative outlets, 
thereby pro tanto generally injuring the producing industry ; 
but it does not directly compete with the coat se sugars that 
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alone are consumed by the Indian peoples at large, fronr 
which it will be seen that, w^hile the continuance of the* 
bounties unchecked by Countervailing Duties would have 
exercised a progressively injurious effect on the sugar 
industry of India, the Countervailing T^uties can have no 
protective effect whatever on the vast bulk of the sugar 
industry of the country ; and the small quantity of high- 
class refined sugar which alone will be relieved from the 
unfair competition of the bounty-fed article is only consumed 
by the English residents and a few of the richest natives, 
and is not in any sense a “ material ” that is worked up in 
any other manufacture, or a food of the people. 

Both in the speech of Lord Cieorge Hamilton in the 
debate of June 15, and in that of Mr. Chamberlain on the 
same occasitm, the fanciful notion that .1 Countervailing* 
Duty is a violation of Free Trade was exhaustively dis¬ 
posed of. Lord (ieorge, in dealing W’ith the arguments .'of 
Sir Henry Fowler and Mr. Maclean on this point, .said : 

“ The two preceding speakers did not seem to thoroughly grasp and 
analyze the difTerenrc between Free 'I'radc and Protection 'I'he essential 
difference between the two is this, that the ol>ject of h’ree Trade is to try 
and establish by a fiscal s}steni equality of conditions, equality of tieatment, 
and equality of c>ppoitunity for all i)ruducers in whatever pait of the world 
they may live, and thus b) eniouraging production and increasing com¬ 
petition to benefit the consumer, who gets the advantage of lower prices 
in conse<iuence of the increased pioduction; and the object of Protection 
IS the reverse--It is to establish inequality, so that the home producer 
always may have a certain advantage to enable him to compete with others. 
Free Trade and Piolection, theiefore, are antagonistic, they are irrecon¬ 
cilable. These two fiscal s>stems are in operation all over the world, 
fighting one another, and the most aggressive form which Protection can 
assume is the bounty system as associated with the production of sugar. 
What does the bounty system do ? In the first place, the foundation of 
the bounty system is the drawing of an impenetrable barrier round the 
country m which the bounty is given, so that no sugar from outside.can 
come in and compete with the home production. The open door is per¬ 
manently and hermetically scaled , and then the door is opened in order 
that the bounty-fed sugar exporter may go forth and, with the resources of 
a great system of national taxation behind him,* make war on indigenous 
industries, and on the enterprise of Free Trade nations engaged in the 
production of sugar. It is nothing more nor less than a deliberate act oi 
economic aggre-sion against the principles of Free Trade.” 
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And Mr. Chamberlain, in winding up the debate, spoke 
with not less force and clearness to the same effect. He 
denied altogether that the cheapness of sugar was entirely, 
or even mainly, due to the bounties ; it was due principally 
to the reduction of the cost of production. And he then 
proceeded to come to close quarters with his assailants on 
.the main question at issue. He said : 

“ Oui opponents m this debalo, and gener.'illy, claim that their principles 
which tlie> associate with the doctrine of I'ree Trade, absolutely preclude 
the consideration of C'ounleivailing Duties or prohibition . . Now, sir, 
we say, on the lontrarj, that Counters ailing Duties are not opposed to Free 
Trade. We absolutely deny it, and we allege that bounties are the very 
w’orst form of ihotection, bacause they protect the foreigner, not in his own 
^market, for which there might possihly be some sort of justification, at all 
events in eM:ei)tion.il ciicunistam et., buf they protect the foieigner in our 
market, in w’hich he has no claim whatever to I’rotection. And we say, in 
^the second pl.ace, that cheapness is not, and never has been in the view of 
the high piiests of hiee 'I'radc, the prim.iry object of J'ree 'Frade, and our 
contention is that w'e tan counteract bounties by Counteivailing Duties, 
or*t)rocure their abolition by jirohibition, without in the slightest degiee 
derogating from our character of orthodox tree Traders 

* 

“I maintain that there is no jusiificaliun whatever in the writings or 
s|>eecht*s of any of the great Free 'I'raders of the doctrine that ('‘oimtei- 
v.^iling Duties are opposed to the principles of Fiee Trad ■ T/iat is a 
ihallenge. Mr ('obden ga\e two definitions of Fice 'I'lade He defined 
11 as being the abolition of I’roteetive Duties. C'ountcrvailing Duties are 
not Protective A ('ounleiv.ulmg Duly, as its name implies, is a duty 
strictly confined to countervailing the .idvantage given by a bounty ; it does 
not go beyond that, and it does not jirotect the industry to whir h it apjilie.s 
Another dttfinilion that Mr, Cobden gave was that Free Trade was to enable 
the consumeis in every country to obtain what they desire in the cheapest 
—(Ojrposition cheers) —yes, and the best, market Ves, but that is not all 
That is where you stoji Hut Mr. Cobden added, ‘at its natural price’ 
That IS what hon. members opposite have forgotten. 'I'hcy have remem 
bered the cheajmess, but have foigotten the natural price Now, the mam 
object of the great Free Traders w'as to secure the natuial course of 
jiroduction and of exchange That was the argument again and again 
elaborated. Their ideal was that each country should jrtoduce what it 
was naturally best fitted to produce, and to exchange it without artificial 
arrangements. The great Free Traders denounced all artificial arrange¬ 
ments which turned their trade into unnatural channels. They disapproved 
of Protection whenever it turned labour and capital into ojrerations which 
might be considered to be artificial and unnatural, and which would be 
uniemunerative under ordinary and natural conditions. But they advocated 
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Countervailing Duties in cases where it was necessary m order to restore 
equality. ' 

* it if 

“ Let us consider this question of cheapness more closely. How much 
does the consumer gam by the bounties in regard to cheapness? I think 
he gains very little. . . . Suppose that the cost of cane-sugar is ^^8, and 
that the cost of German beet-sugar is Suppose the German bounty 

is 30s. That enables the German to undersell the cane-sugar. In the first 
place, of the bounty goes to cover the increase of cost of the beet- 
sugar. That leaves los which the German producer has in hand, and he 
may give it if he likes to the English consumer. Is he such a fool ? All 
that is necessary for him is to give a trifle above the cane-price If he can 
sell his sugar a.t T 7 *9S-i he would cut out the sugar which would come in 
at ^8, and all tliat he has to give away is is a ton. The rest either goes 
to meet the difference in the natural price between the beet and the cane, 
or it goes into the pocket of the producer.” 

It is impossible, I think, not to feel the force of this 
argument, which, indeed, would go a long way towards the 
justification of a system of Countervailing' Duties for the 
United Kingdom, a question at which I cannot even glance 
in this place, much as I should like to do so. 

The Se'cretary of State for India, in his speech on June 15, 
adverted briefly to some of the results to be exjiected from 
the operation of these Countervailing Duties in India. He 
pointed out that the Currency Reforms now imminent as 
the result of Sir Henry Fowler’.s Committee would attract 
large quantities of English capital to India for investment 
• that had hitherto been excluded by the difficulties of ex¬ 
change, and he expressed a decided opinion that* there was 
no better field for these investments open than the Indian 
sugar industry, provided it be kept free and unfettered .by 
foreign Protection. 

By the passing of this Act, the freedom of trade de¬ 
siderated by Lord George Hamilton, and advocated more 
or less by every authority, has been actually established in 
India for the sugar industry, and the natural advantages 
possessed by the country for this purpose will now have 
full scope. So long as the European Continental Powers 
continue to pay these bounties, the Indian duties will divert 
them from their work of destroying Indian industry; and 
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they will, during that period, be altogether unfelt in India, 
dr will contribute a little to the Indian exchequer. The 
Indian refineries, under a system of trade thus rendered 
absolutely free, will doubtless hold their own during this 
period ; and when the bounty-giving Powers consider that 
the bounties have done their work in killing the sugar trade 
in those countries that are defenceless, and in thoroughly 
establishing the German, Austrian, and other piratical 
monopolies in thos<‘ countries, it may fairly be expected 
that the Indian refineries, and the Indian sugar industry 
generally, having been safeguarded during the time of stress 
by the timely action of the Government, will be enabled by 
this wise measure to reap substantial advantage from the 
very attacks that had been intended to ruin them. What 
tv’ill then happen in England, in that inevitable time of 
reaction to the ‘‘ cheap breakfast-table,” the jam-making, 
the’ confectionery, .md the other industries in whose interests 
we are permitting the dt‘structit»n of our English and. Scotch 
refineries, and the ruin of our West Indian colonies by the 
pirates, it is not witliin the scope of this paper to predict. 
One thing is certain after the passing of this Act, and that 
is, that the United Kingdom will then have reason to be 
thankful that the great sugar-producing and sugar-refining 
capabilities of India liave been, preserved, and will be an 
important factor that the Continental monopolists will have 
to reckon with, even in the hour of their triumph ; and for 
that, England and Indi i alike will be indebted to the courage 
and the prescience of Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and Lord Curzon. 
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, By L. C'. Pkobyn. 

Lord Grorge Hamilton’s despatch of the 25th of July, 
and the law which has just been passed at Simla to 
give effect to his instructions, pul the seal on the report 
of Sir Henry Fowler’s committee, and will, it may be 
hoped, set at rest, at least for many years, the question as 
to the metal by which the monetary transactions of India 
are to be measured. Readers of this Review will not be 
surprised to learn that I hail with complete satisfaction 
the positive pronouncement that India is to have a gold 
standard. In i8»S6 I was one of the few who held that 
theoretically and practically the right remedy for what was 
known as the exchange difficulty lay in the adoi^tion by 
India of a gold standard, and ever since I have urged this 
view to the utmost of my poor p«)wer. It is gratifying to 
find not only that its correctness has been confirmed by 
the course of events, but that .it last a body of unprejudiced 
gentlemen, who have had unrivalled ojiportunities for 
studying the question, have, as 1 have always done, put 
back from the fore-front the so-called “ loss by exchange ” 
suffered by the State (which has been generally the 
principal, and occasionally the sole, argument advanced 
by responsible officials for the change of standard), and 
have laid special stress on the fact that “ the effective 
establishment of a gold standard is of paramount im¬ 
portance to the material interests of India. Not only will 
stability of exchange with the great commercial countries 
of the world tend to jjromote her existing trade, but also 
there is every reason to anticipate that, with the growth of 
confidence in a stable exchange, capital will be encouraged 
to flow freely into India for the further development of her 
great natural resources ” (para. 70). 

As to the particular manner in which the change is to‘be 
introduced, the scheme recommended by the committee aqd 
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adopted by the Government is the unlimited coinage of 
gold sovereigns at the rate of fifteen rupees each (cor¬ 
responding to sixteen pence for one rupee), ”old sovereigns 
together with silver rupees, the coinage of which last is to 
continue a State monopoly, being unlimited legal tender. 
If this result, as the committee anticipate, “ in the effective 
establishment in India of a gold standard and currency 
based on the principles of the free inflow and outflow of 
gold ” (para. 54), within a reasonable time it can leave little 
to be desired. Putting it plainly, the result looked forward 
to by the committee will be attained when people in India 
as in England find themselves .ddc* to use for tlieir every¬ 
day transactions gold or silver as may be most convenient 
to themselves, and w'hen they can rely on the State paying 
its. currency notes, and t»ther obligations, and bankers 
paying cheques and bills, in gold or silver at the option 
of the payees. This state of things will not have been 
reached without that free inflow and outflow of gold which 
the committee rightly recognise as the true basis of the 
system they advocate. 

The committee devote the fifth chapter of their report to 
the important question of “convertibility’’—that is, to the 
free convertibility of silver tokens into gold, on which, 
indeed, the free inflow and outflow of gold and the 
maintenance of such a gold currency really depends. For 
though, as they show, our own British token coins are not 
by law convertible into gold, still, they “ possess an extra- 
legal convertibility, evinced by their being generally and 
popularly exchangeable into gold ” (par.i. 56). When will 
the token rupees possess this extra-legal convertibility ? 

Lord George Hamilton’s speech in the House of 
Commons on the 8th of August is very interesting in 
this connection. He alluded to two plans “which will 
undoubtedly accelerate convertibility.” By this term he 
evidently meant not th'e legal convertibility (whether into 
English money in London, as proposed by Mr. Lindsay, 
Mr. Raphael, and Major Darwin; or into gold coins in 
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India, as thought necessary by Lord Rothschild and Sir 
Samuel Montagu; or into gold bullion in India, as proposed 
by myself), but the extra-legal convertibility existing in 
England and elsewhere, as looked forward to for India by 
the committee. The two plans he mentioned, to one of 
which I will refer later on, were, first, a properly-constituted 
bank, as suggested by Mr. Hambro, framed on somewhat 
similar lint‘s to those of either th(i Bank of England or the 
Bank of France, and, second, arrangements for securing the 
gold produce of the Southern Indian gold-mines for the use 
of the Indian 'I'reasury instead of its being shipped to 
London as at present. 

1 will not now discuss the qu<'Stion as to whether the 
committee and the Government were right for aiming at 
extra-legal, instead of at legal, convertibility. It goes 
without saying that, while the former involves the State 
in less risk, the latt(*r theoretically is the soundest, and 
practically puts the currency on the securest basis. It has 
the demerit of being new. But as Lord Liverpool says, in 
his famous letter to th<' King introducing th(“ present system 
of British currency, principles of coinage which are new 
“ should not be rejected merely on that account, in case 
they should be found to be reasonable.” 

The point for practical consideration is. Will the extra- 
legal convertibility of silv'er tokens into gokl coins which 
exists at present in the United Kingdom, France, the 
United States, and elsewhere, be secured within a reason¬ 
able time in India ? 

The committee lay considerable stre.ss on the apparently 
analogous cases of France and the United .States. Now, 
in France the extra-legal convertibility of silver into gold 
cannot, strictly speaking, be said to exist—at any rate, not 
to the extent desired for India by Sir Henry Fowler’s 
committee. .Silver coins, it is true, for all practical retail 
purposes maintain their parity with gold in France, but it 
is not a parity which permits of the “ free outflow of gold ” 
which the committee so rightly think essential to their 
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scheme. The Bank of France controls such outflow by 
refusing to part with its full weight gold coins, offering 
their creditors, when it is desired to prevent the outflow of 
gold, either silver, which is useless for the purpose, or 
sometimes worn small gold, wdiich is almost equally un¬ 
suitable for foreign remittance. This state of things was 
illustr.itetl by the fuss made over the transfer from Paris 
to London of a few millions of gold during the Baring crisis 
—a forced shipment which would probably have come 
naturally if there had been a free outflow of gold. In the 
Ignited States of America, on the other hand, the outflow 
is as free as the inflow. Though Lord Rothschild’s evidence 
before the committee, that “he would be a rash man who 
affirmed that the American currtmey system as it now' 
stands is on a sound and satisfactory basis,” has been 
confirmed by a resolution passed at a ri'cent convention 
of the .,\merican Banking Association at Cleveland {^Tinics, 
September 7), silver and gold dollars are ecpially good ; 
for the (iovernment has taken on itself even something 
more th.in the extra-legal convei tibility of the United 
Kingdom The enormous efforts made by the States a 
shoit time ago in order to secure the parity t)f its silver 
dollars, silver c<'rtiricates and noU.'s, and gre<*nbacks, with 
gold arc still fresh in our rcc«Election, d'he (Iovernment 
of the United States, in fact, though only legally bound to 
convert its copper currency into full standard money, 
publicly accepted the n sponsibility of maintaining at par 
with each other, and therefore with gold, its dollars of 
every kind. It pledged itself, therefore, indirectly to the 
convertibility of silver into gold, and it did not hesitate when 
occasion arose to keep the pledge which had been given. 
Should the Government of India feel itself strong enough, 
or, better still, should the Mother Country, with its vast 
resources, undertake to accept a similar responsibility with 
regard to the rupee as’the token of the fifteenth part of a 
so^^ereign—to make fifteen rupees and the fifteen-rupee piece 
equally good—it would be a more satisfactory, because a 
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speedier and more certain, solution of the difficulty than 
waiting for that extra-legal convertibility which is in force 
in the United Kingdom. 

The cases of India and the United Kingdom are not 
indeed parallel. In India, supposing that gold sovereigns 
get into and remain in active circulation, they w’ill probably 
constitute less than one-eighth part of the total circulation. 
In the United Kingdom, on the other hand, this fraction 
probably represents about the proportion of the silver to 
the w'hole circulation. It will be a harder job, then, to 
maintain the convertibility of token into standard coins in 
India than it is in the United Kingdom. And besides 
(though this is a point not noticed in the committee’s 
report) the extra - legal convertibility in the United 
Kingdom is very largely due to the facilities which the 
numerous joint stock and private bank.s. studded so thickly 
over the whole country and in active competition with 
each other, afford their customers for dealing with token 
coins, frequently at considerable inconvenience and loss 
to themselves, facilities corresponding to which would not 
be afforded in India even if the State Bank, suggested by 
Mr. Hambro, w'ere successfully established. 

It is, however, in the formation of such a State Bank 
that the practical solution of the problem appears to lie, 
and it is this course which is seemingly fav^oured by the 
Viceroy of India and Lord George Hamilton and Sir 
Henry Fowler. By means of such a bank would not the 
Government of India, assisted by the Mother Country, be 
able to do for the currency of India what the LTnited States 
of America have—in the face, it seems to me, of almost 
greater difficulties—done for the currency of that country ? 
The constitution of a State Bank with a large sterling 
capital with which the existing Presidency Banks would 
be amalgamated, and to which would be entrusted, under 
suitable conditions and safeguards; the paper currency of 
India, might be made conditional on its accepting within 
some defined but not too remote period the responsibility 
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of maintaining at its head office, and gradually at all its 
branches, the money of the Government of India at par 
with the gold which it represents. Whether, as I believe, 
this could be done more economically and with less risk of 
breakdown by conversion of rupees into gold bullion instead 
of into sovereigns—what consideration the B.ink would 
require from the Government for undertaking the responsi¬ 
bility — w’hat detailed arrangements should be made for 
giving effect to it—are matters for careful consideration 
which it is not proposed to discuss in this paper. 

In this connection, however, the proposal of Mr. Alfred 
de Rothschild, printed at pp. 185-187 of Part II. of the 
minutes of evidence is of considerable interest. His plan 
is to form a “ Bank of India” with a capital of ;^I4,C>C)0,0C)0, 
t.fking over the Presidency Banks on liberal terms, and 
undertaking all the Government business, including that 
of the Paper Currency Department, the notes of which- 
would be imprinted w’ith their value both in sterling and 
rupees, and would be eventually convertible into either. 
He would impose on the Government the liability to find 
gold in e.xchange for rupees, in the ev'ent of the Bank 
running short, to the extent of ;^io,ooo,ooo sterling. And 
he makes the somewhat dangerous suggestion that the 
Bank should have some share in the profit on coining 
additional rupees. Mr. de Rothschild proposes to take- 
measures for preventing gold from being withdrawn for 
the interior, and though this may be necessary in the initial 
stage of the proceedings, it is most undesirable as a 
permanent arrangement. His views on this point, how¬ 
ever, receive some measure of support from the committee, 
who are of opinion that the Government of India should 
not be bound by law to part with its gold in exchange for 
rupees or for merely internal purposes, and regard “ as the 
principal use of a gold reserve that it should be freely 
available for foreign remittances whenever the exchange 
falls below specie point ” (para. 59). The rupee, however, 
should be as good at Lahore as aV Calcutta, which it cannot 
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be if it is convertible into gold at the latter and not at the 
former place. The primary use of a gold reserve is* 'do 
permit any necessary contraction of the rupee currency to 
take place ; its use for foreign remittances is incidental to 
this primary use. In a word, gold should be used for the 
maintenance of the standard all over the country : if the 
standard be maintained, exchange will take care of itself. 

For, after all, the ability of a State Bank to maintain the 
rupee at the reejuireu gold par must depend on the }>rice in 
silver rupee currency of gold not merely in Calcutta or 
Bombay, but all over the Indian Empire. Making the 
sovereign legal lender for fifteen ru})ees will of course 
prevent its ever falling below, but will have no effect in 
preventing its rising above, that figure in ru])ee currency. 
And it is the rise above par of the standard coin (or, to p'at 
it more correctly, the fall below jjar of the token coin) that 
is to be feared. If a man have the option, he will for con¬ 
venience of handling and carrying rather take a sovereign 
than fifteen rupees in silver; but when in addition to the 
point of convenience he knows (and the natives of India 
are very shrewd in such matters) that the lumj) of silver 
represented by fifteen rui»ees is only worth ten rupees, 
while the value of the gold in the sovereign is the number 
of rupees it represents, he w’ill have a still stronger induce¬ 
ment to prefer the gold, an inducement w'hich appears 
almost certain for some time, at any rate, to keep the 
sovereign at a premium in terms of rupee currency in the 
interior of the country, unless, indeed, the objectionable 
measure were taken of forcing down this premium on 
gold by unduly restricting the quantity of rupee currency. 
But even the power of the natives of India to absorb gold 
has its limit, and the time will doubtless come when with¬ 
out any undue contraction of the rupee currency gold 
sovereigns will take their proper place in the circulation 
of the country. Much can be done by the careful regula¬ 
tion of the quantity of the rupee circulation, but in a country 
like India the only real security against there bein^ a ,re- 
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dundancy of token coins is their convertibility into the 
standard metal. 

It is impossible to secure this convertibility at once, but 
this end should be always kept in vieA^, and perhaps it may 
not be so difficult as we are all inclined to fear. 

Some twenty years ago the Government of India wisely 
determined to put a stoi> to the loss its poorer subjects 
often suffered at the hands of the money-changers in 
changing silver into copper and copper into silver. Some 
people were astonished at the bold steps which were taken 
of authorizing, in the first place, the receipt of all Govern¬ 
ment dues of whatever description and amount in copper 
coin, and, later on, the free issue of silver in exchange for 
c<jpper in jjarcels of tv\o rupees anil upv\ards. But the 
result was simply the disappearance of the discount at 
w’hich copjier coins had previously constantly sold when 
ther'e w'as a plethora in the market. 'J'he opportunity 
afforded for exchange w.is but little availed of. The 
knowledge that convertibility was possible was sufficient 
to maintain the parity. One interesting exception, indeed, 
came under my immediate notice. At the close of the 
Madras famine in 1877-7S I was able to ascertain that 
not only did all the copper coins supplied in connection 
with f.imine lelicf and famine relief w’orks come back to 
our treasuries, but that a very material sum in addition 
passed out of circulation into our treasuries during the 
period, a terrible illustration of the disastrous effects of the 
famine. Of course, it is a much more serious business to 
undertake the withdrawal of silver not w'anted for circula¬ 
tion by gold than of copper by silver. But the principle is 
the same. When a State Bank finds itself able to promise 
convertibility, probably under ordinary circumstances but 
few rupees will be tendered for conversion. The know¬ 
ledge that conversion is possible — the assurance that 
fifteen rupees are really as good as a sovereign—will go 
far towards making people wish to retain their currency in 
the form in which they may happen to possess it. 
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It is right that the public should be reminded that what¬ 
ever credit is due for the present scheme of a gold standard 
for India really belongs to the late Colonel Smith, r.e., 
formerly Mint Mastdr of Madras and of Calcutta, who more 
than twenty years ago advocated very strongly the introduc¬ 
tion of a gold standard into India on the lines now to be 
adopted, but with ten instead of fifteen rupees to the 
sovereign. 7 'here can be but little doubt but that if his 
recommendations had been carried out his end would have 
been attained, though not so quickly as he anticipated, and 
though forcing up the gold value of the lupee from twenty 
pence, as it was then, to iw'enty-four pence would have 
been injurious, I believe that on the whole the carrying out 
of his plan would have been more beneficial to India than 
the policy of drift which was adoj)ted. The greater diffwir- 
ence, however, between the intrinsic and face value of the 
rupee would have been bad. As it is, it is an unsatis¬ 
factory feature in the present scheme that the face value 
of the rupee is 6o per cent, more than its intrinsic value. 
Under Colonel Smith’s scheme it would have been 140 
per cent. more. 

Bimetallists take .some comfort to themselv^es from para¬ 
graph 37 of the committee’s report, which says that the 
effective establishment of a gold “standard in India would 
not preclude India hereafter from considering responsible 
proposals for an international agreement if circumstances 
should arise to render such negotiations practicable.” 
Whether such circumstances will ever arise need not be 
discussed, but should the question be re-opened, the old 
ideas that India should not participate directly in the 
supposed benefits of bimetallism, and that a silver standard 
was good enough for her, though not for the rest of the 
world, will probably not now receive any support. If there 
be a bimetallic arrangement, India will only come in as an 
equally favoured nation with France und the United States. 

I do not believe that the committee in the concluding 
paragraph of their report, from which I have already 
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quoted, have at all exaggerated the benefits which India 
will derive from the establishment of an effective gold 
standard. I only trust that this will be speedily arrived 
at. The great point of difference between myself and the 
committee is that, while I have always aimed at legal con¬ 
vertibility of the token currency of India into gold, they are 
of opinion that the end will be as quickly and effectively 
attained by extra-legal or, as Mr. Clinton Dawkins calls it, 
practical convertibility. I hope sincerely it may be proved 
that they are right. 



INDIA AND THE MONETARY CRISIS. 


By John H. Twkjg. 

1 .ate of the Bengal Civil Service. 

In July last year we discussed Sir Jamr^s Westland’s scheme 
for establishing a gold standard by destroying immense 
sums of silver coin, and borrowing gold to take its place. 
We foresaw that those proposals would be rejected, and so 
it ha.s 1 -iaj‘pened. The London bankers, frightened at the 
prospect of cl sudden export of gold to Indi.i, exerted all 
their influence and compelled the Indian Secietary of State 
to drop the schtuno, just as they forced him to reject what 
the TmiCis called the “iriijiudent” proposals of the Preside.it 
of the United States for international bimetallism. The 
Secretary, however, would not abandon Sir James West¬ 
land’s monstrous scheme till he had the opinion of a semi¬ 
official committee forced upon him by public opinion. The 
committee, after long inquiry, reported against the project 
and recommended little more than a continuance of exist¬ 
ing arrangements, with the remark that the establishment 
of a gold standard is of “paramount importance” to India. 
That conclusion has been affirmed by the Secretary of 
State in a despatch dated July 25 l.'ist. 

It would be impossible in our allotted space to examine 
sy.stematically the committee’s report or the evidence. We 
propose, therefore, to deal only with some of the more note¬ 
worthy points. 

The mints are to remain closed against the free coinage 
of silver and Government will coin at its discretion only so 
much as will prevent rupees from rising above the value of 
fifteen for a sovereign. Gold will be bought for rupees at 
that rate and kept in stock for the present, to be used for 
foreign remittances only. At the same time, the sovereign 
is to be legal tender, though not issued by the Indian 
Treasury except for export. 
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A most significant feature, both of the report and the 
Secretary of State’s order, is not the contained matter, but 
the omitted. Not one word is said of the fact that the 
new Indian gold standard must seriously alter the value of 
money by increasing both the dtimand for gold and the 
reputation of gold money, so as to intensify the scramble 
for it in every land. This is the fundamental fact of the 
controversy and the root of all the trouble, whereby the 
nations of the world in their anxiety have been obliged to 
meet in repeated conferences, to issue commissions, to 
destroy free trade, and to upset the whole law of land- 
contracts in Ireland. 

The committee, however, thinks that India will not require 
much gold and that the (quantity neeihid c.in easily be sup¬ 
plied by the recent e.xtension of gold-mining. Just at present 
the ])roduction of gold is enormous and has no doubt con¬ 
tributed to the recent rise in the price of goods ; but the 
demand for gold is enormous, and the committee proposes 
to increase it still further, both by [iractice and example to 
other nations, doing all that is po.ssible to m.ike the world 
dependent for its money-supply on the hazard of mining a 
single metal. Professor Suess of Vienna, who is accepted 
as the highest authority on the future of the precious metals, 
has an admirable paj^er on this subject in the* Wdume of 
Appendices (C. 93766, p. 130). 

He points out that the resources of civilization have 
carried gold-mining to the remotest regions and so improved 
it as to present tht' prospect of quickly-failing supplies and 
“ hasten the approach of a universal economic danger.” 
“In place of continued fluctuation.s,” he says, “the whole 
production of the world tends to unite into one great wave, 
and consequently to hasten the end and increase the danger.’* 
For the near future, he thinks some new dLscoveries are 
reserved in the Kuenlun Rang* of China, in Central Africa, 
or Siberia ; but the necessities of man will go on increasing, 
and the crisis will come when production begins to fail. 
“ Perhaps America will in the meantime decide upon the 
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free coinage of silver and, setting up a monetar)’^ barrier 
right across the traffic of the world, will defer the crisis ^f 
gold.” We make no apology for quoting at length the 
following conclusion of this great savant’s memorandum : 

“ Germany has loosened ihe old tie of gold and silver without anticipating 
the consecjuences. In the long-run the profits have without merit fallen 
to the bondholders and the losses without any fault to the debtors. The 
holders of foreign securities in England are in the first line responsible to 
the world for the continuation of this state of monetary affairs, so perilous 
also for themselves. I know well that jiersonal interest is a very strong 
item ; but national interest is a stronger item and when national interest 
speaks jiersonal interest must rest silent But the interest of humanity is 
a stronger item still, and even if national interest should eventually iioint 
the other way, which I contend is not the case for England, the common 
interest of humanity must prevail. A great nation claiming to be a leading 
member of mankind must feel this as a duty ” 

Possibly Sir Samuel Montagu had not read this solemn 
warning when he said (Question 6644) to the committee, 
“You would do a service, I think, to Europe if you ^^ere 
to gradually utilize this extraordinary surplus of gold ”— 
that is to say, he wishes to increase the demand for gold. 
What will America think of such an opinion coming from 
one of London’s chief bullion merchants } though we know 
there is no one less disposed to think, in the words of 
Professor Suess, “ of subduing foreign nations by giving to 
each of their liabilities an ulcerating character.” 

This remark suggests some notice of the political diffi¬ 
culties which may arise when foreign nations understand 
that we have resolved to do all that is possible to hinder 
an international bimetallic agreement. The Americans, 
under careful political teaching, have learned that every 
nation is affected for good or evil by the money laws of 
other nations and that under the gold standard the value 
of money' is increased by every new demand for gold, the 
value being the average quantity of goods which money 
will buy—that is to say, the price of goods falls and every 
debtor, except a gold-miner, has tb sacrifice unjustly at 
lower prices more and more of what his farm or factory 
produces. The bargain, in fact, is altered against him. 
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and in favour of his creditors by the action of Government. 
Tfaere is thus less money available for wages, and though 
the labourer can live more cheaply" under low prices, and 
can of late years, by well-organized union, force up wages 
to the highest possible limit, he is, nevertheless, a loser on 
the whole when prices are falling, because employment fails in 
the consequent depression of business. All these things are 
ruatters of common knowledge in the United States, and the 
people understand the evil in store for them from the Indian 
gold standard. They are friendly to us, but there are limits 
It is a mischievous mistake, for example, to suppose, and 
still worse to proclaim, as the Spectator (December 17, 
iS*q8), that we may feel assured before.hand of America’s 
help in extremity, ‘‘ no matter what the cause of quarrel, 
oc who is in the right.” After what we have done in India, 
the United States will probably act with no special con¬ 
sideration for us in monetary legislation, not to speak of 
the Isthmian Canal and other subjects of controversy. A 
self-reliant and straightforward {)olicy is much more likely 
to be adopted, especially if Mr. Bryan becomes President 
in 1900, as now seems increasingly probable. His views, 
therefore, deserve the earnest attention of all nations, and 
they are well expressed in a speech* delivered by him at 
Louisville in last June with transparent honesty of purpose 
and surpassing oratorical power. He deals with the great 
political questions of territorial expansion, monopolies 
(trusts), and militarism, if we may use the word; but he 
puts the money question foremost, and says : 

“ I believe that independent action (on the part of .\inerica) will force 
international bimetallism, and that it is the only way that you will ever 
bring the nations of the old world to an international agreement. When 
•our Commissioner goes over there, it will not be to petition ; it will be to 
announce the puriiose of the American people. He will tell them that 
(our) seventy millions of people have as much right to protect their property 
from depreciation as a handful of hnanciers have to legislate more value into 
the notes and bonds and inoifgages they hold. He will tell them that, by 
the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver at r 6 to i, we can maintain 


Reported in the National JVatcArran, Washington D.C., June 8,1899. 
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the parhy between gold and silvei , but he will say, If you people doubt it, 
just remember that you have a good deal of money loaned in the UnUed 
States that is payable in coin, and that coin means either gold or silver; 
and remember that if we fail to maintain the parity, it will be because you 
men conspire to make one of the metals cheap, and if you conspire to 
decry the value of silver—if you conspire to make gold dearer merely 
because you want to increase the value of your dollar—we will punish you 
by paying you in the metal you make cheap, and thus give you an interest. 
Now, ray friends, if wc do that, we will bring the interests of the financial 
classes of Kurope over to our side, and it is a great thing to have the 
financial (lasses on your side I want to make it their interest to hold 
gold and silver together, instead of making it their interest to drive these 
metals apart ” 

Mr. Riyan might have added, what no one has ever 
disputed, that the failure of bimetallism would simply place 
the United Slates on a silver standard, a result which need 
not be feared, as it involves but one evil—an unstead) pty 
of exchange with gold as against the immeasurable advantage 
of steady value which we have seen in the case i^f Mexico 
and India (Mr Stephen A. Ralli, yuestion 6310). We 
mean, of course, a high degree of steadiness in the v'alua- 
tion of goods. 

Mr. Hryan, being a sound economist, a lawyer and a 
Free Trader, naturally refrains from a threat of retaliatory 
import duties against such nations as m.iy refuse an agree¬ 
ment for international bimetallism ; but, if America persists 
in keei>ing protective duties, it is difficult to see why they 
should not be thus used for the pnjtection of money, the 
foremost item of trade, as it enters into every bargain. 
Before we have done with Mr. Bryan, we must note his 
significant adherence to the old coinage ratio of 16 to i, 
for it is admitted by all authorities that the establishment 
of it in America, or even an attempted establishment, must 
enforce a re-opening of the Indian mints (Mr. Leonard 
Courtney, Question 13096), and upset the Indian valuation 
of sixteen pence now fixed for the rupee. 

France also desires the old fatio, and though Mr. 
McKinley, in desperation, may possibly suggest the Indian 
ratio for an international agreement, it could not be adopted 
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in the face of such opposition. International bimetallists 
wMl therefore do well to decide between the old ratio and a 
gold standard, for there is probably no other possible choice, 
and to aid the efforts of INIr. Bryan’s party which holds the 
key of the position. 

The committee have omitted from their report another 
great difficulty connected, like almost all the others, with 
the altered value of money, for this is the very kernel of the 
question—“the whole thing,” as Lord Aldenham told the 
committee. We refer to the loss brought upon the natives 
of India by the fall in value of their uncoined silver, set 
apart against times of distress. From the semi-official 
evidence an uninstrucled person might believe that the 
natives either didn’t hoard much uncoined silver, or some- 
}}£> w didn’t mind the fall in its price. The truth is that few' 
natives know enough to see that the closing of the mints 
has •done the harm Knowledge, however, may spread, 
and autocratic Governments should remember that out¬ 
spoken revelations of discontent among subject races are 
genercdly ke[)t back till <i commission makes imiuiry after 
some serious tumult. At the; same time, we do not believe 
that this grievance, taken by itself, will ever be a serious 
political danger. It w’ill merely add to the other great 
difficulties of our position. The same may be said of dis¬ 
content among our feudatory native princ< s, several of 
whom have been induced to give up their rights of coining 
money. The official and semi-official witnesses would have 
us believe that the privilege was willingly surrendered by 
the chiefs; but persons who know the power, practically 
though not expressly possessed by the British political 
officers at the court of every native state, will not accept 
that view. Such an officer’s suggestion, with a hint that it 
will be pressed, is equivalent to a command, and is obeyed, 
except in the greater states, with a polite expression of 
willingness. Who could expect a really willing surrender 
of what to Orientals is a principal symbol of sovereignty ? 
In every Indian village the coins of the Great Mogul still 
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remind the people of his power by the legend, “ Shah Alam, 
King, shadow of the grace of God, defender of the fakh 
of Muhammad, struck his coin for the seven regions of the 
world,” and during the Cretan negotiations quite lately 
the Sultan begged, we believe, for a perpetual display of 
his sovereignty by means of a Turkish coinage in the 
island. 

The question of hoarding gold coin is important not only 
for the value of gold money everywhere, but also for its 
bearing on the difficulties of the Indian gold standard, in 
which aspect alone the committee has considered the point. 
They do not attach much importance to it, and probably 
they are right, for natives will be able to get sovereigns 
only by private importation, and not from the Treasury : 
consequently hoarding will encroach only on the world’s 
stock of gold, and not specially on the Indian Treasury’s 
stock of it. Nevertheless, we believe the hoarding of sove¬ 
reigns will largely increase in time, since they are now legal 
lender, and small in bulk—a great matter, especially when 
secrecy and haste are required, as was the case, we under¬ 
stand, when the collection of baggage animals and drivers 
throughout Northern India showeel the natives that war with 
Russia was imminent after the Panjdeh incident. On that 
occasion it was upported that the natives in some districts 
commenced to bury their ornaments. Even native gold 
coins are largely hoarded, though they are not legal tender 
nor are their weight and proportion of alloy so well assured 
as in the case of sovereigns. The committee did not take 
complete evidence on this part of the question, or they 
would probably have found that, though sovereigns will in 
the course of time be largely imported by private agency 
and hoarded, there are strong reasons for thinking that these 
coins will not be melted down for goldsmith’s work. The 
alloy in the sovereign (one-twelfth) makes it not only difficult 
to work, but very offensive to native‘taste, which will accept 
only the pure metal. It is true that any village goldsmith 
could remove the copper alloy of sovereigns by hammering 
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them thin and repeatedly heating them, or by ciipellation 
with the mouth blow-pipe. Many goldsmiths and refiners 
of gold-refuse (nyarias) can even manufacture nitric acid 
by heating sulphate of iron with saltpetre and so remove , 
silver-alloy from gold ; but probably the trouble and cost 
of refining sovereigns on a small scale will cause goldsmiths 
to use pure bar-gold in preference to sovereigns. 

Professor Marshall, the only professional economist sum¬ 
moned by the committee, excepting Mr. Leonard Courtney, 
is a bimetallist favouring international bimetallism—at a 
ratio, however, which would render international agreement 
practically impossible. That opinion, and some others 
which we will notice, may account for the committee’s desire 
to hoar him, though his great reputation as .in economist 
sbtiuld of itself command a hearing. Nevertheless, we 
think, with all due regard to his authority, that it would 
stand* higher if he accepted the view that an ideally perfect 
kind of mone-y should have perfect steadiness of value, so 
that the average price of goods might remain steaily. Any 
other supposition, any departure from that clear definition, 
places our ideal of good money on a basis of great un¬ 
certainty—if, indeed, on any basis at all Professor Marshall 
thinks, on the contr.iry, that steadiness of purchasing power 
is not the chief thing in money, aijd he ev^ welcomes the 
fall of jirices, which has caused all the troubles of the past 
twenty years, for he thinks it a blessing to the, British 
workman that the sovereign buys for him twice as much as 
it used to do. 

Professor Marshall should have mentioned that this bless¬ 
ing would have come in the shape of higher wages even if 
the sovereign had not risen in value. It is better, too, that 
the workman should receive double wages in money of 
steady value than the same wages in money of double value 
—that is, of a value which will buy twice as much goods-*- 
for the fall of prices dinlinishes his chance of employment 
by depressing business. It is a pity that Professor Marshall 
noticed this point so briefly. 
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He commends falling prices for another reason—that, as 
they mean a higher value for money, Government is thereby 
enabled to extract more wealth by taxation from the ignorant 
public, who would give trouble if the increase took the shape 
of more money (Ouestion 11786). His evidence, in fact, 
is very largely a protest against any arrangement—such as 
bimetallism at the old ratio—which would incidentally raise 
prices some way towards their former level. He calls this 
inflation, and dilates on its evils, but says little of the 
disasters attending contraction and falling prices. What 
we need is to have steady [iriccs and, in order to use 
the only practical means for that end, we must have 
bimetallism at the old ratio, rev'ersing necessarily to sjme 
extent the past fall of prices. Such an unavoidable rise of 
prices, even if it were a great evil, might well be justifit;id 
in Professor Marshall’s eyes by the fact that it would be 
only temporary, an argument much in favour with him and 
the committee with regard to Chinese competition 

Our view of the whole matter, as explained in July last 
year, is unchanged. We think that a gold standard, in the 
sense of a fixed rate of exchange between India and English 
money, can be maintained by the accumulation of a gold 
reserv'e in the Indian Treasury, in addition to a rupee 
circulation so restricted as to secure in ordinary times an 
inflow of gold for the Treasury, which will send it abroad 
on extraordinary occasions, and so keep up to par the value 
of the silver left in India. About three millions sterling 
have come already and a few years’ further experience will 
indicate the comparative strength and frequency of move¬ 
ments in the opposite direction. By thus increasing the 
value of money the Indian Government can manage, as 
Professor Marshall recommends (Question 11786), to extract 
in taxation an extra five or six millions sterling, for there is 
no Bryan in India. Nevertheless we can say nothing in 
favour of the scheme, except that it is probably the best 
means of attaining a bad end. It is a creation of the Indian 
Treasury, and Treasury officials come by force of habit in 
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every country to regard as their highest aim coffers well 
fiHed by any means iluring their term of office. 

As we have said, the Indian mints should be re-opened 
to silver, unless foreign nations ask for delay pending an 
international settlement, and the resulting Treasury deficit 
should be met mainly by increased import duties, India 
would then again take her place with silver-using Mexico 
(Mr. Stephen Ralli, Question 26310) in growing^prosperity, 
and unless we are to believe that capital does not go freely 
for investment to Mexico, a question avoided in the com¬ 
mittee’s report, we must suppose it would go to India also 
in spite of a variable exchange. 

’No one who studies this great question should fail to 
consult the Volume of Appendices (C. 9037), as it contains 
paatter of the highe.st value. Captain E. F. Marriott’s 
Memorandum (p. 75) briefiy e.xplains the fundamental truths 
of the case with admirable clearness. 
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THE COMING STRUGGLE FOR PERSIA. 

By R. Popham Lork. 

At a time like the present, when decaying kingdoms and 
new continents are the scene of such a commercial rivalry 
between the Great Powers as has never before occurred, the 
responsibilities and political activity of Government^ and 
Ministries have greatly increased ; and it is inevitable that 
comparisons should be made between the various methods 
and degrees of success with which they exercise their pow’er 
as trustees for the national interests confided to th^ ir charge. 
The Englishman naturally turns to his own country first ; 
he knows that she owes her existence and her prosperity, 
to her sea-borne trade with foreign markets, that her com¬ 
mercial interests are far greater than those of any other 
nation, that her Ministers have the record of centuries of 
foreign and colonial policy, with its mistakes and succes.ses, 
ready to hand to guide them, as far as may he, in shaping 
their policy of to-day; and knowing these things, he assumes 
that England’s foreign policy cannot br otherwi.se than far¬ 
sighted and essentially business-like. At the present time 
such an assumption is not borne out by facts. To cite the 
most recent instance : the rotten state of official China and 
her consequent helplessness in the face of Russian aggres¬ 
sion came upon the present Government like a thunderclap 
in spite of its unrivalled facilities for observation, did it but 
choose to make use of them. The House of Commons 
declared itself in favour of the integrity of China ; ovir 
warships were withdrawn from Port Arthur at the bidding 
of Russia, and the Foreign Office persisted in attaching the 
same weight to its own protests against the Russian vetoing 
of British concessions as it invariably had to the written 
assurances of Russian diplomatists; Lbrd Salisbury extorted 
from the Empire whose integrity was the object of his 
supporters’ solicitude a sphere of influence hundreds of 
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thousands of square miles in extent, a naval base and the- 
ICowlung extension; while in the meantime-the Govern¬ 
ment appears infected with that spirit of optimism which 
Voltaire defined as “ la rage de soutenii que tout va bien, 
quand tout va mal." 

Such an instance of political prescience and official 
energy .hardly inspired a belief in the existence of any 
definite policy as far as China is concerned, nor, if such 
a policy did exist, in any ability on the part of the present 
Government to adhere to it, even in the face of open- 
hostility which might and will entail permanent injury 
upon British interests and prestige in the Far East. The 
truism that diplomacy rests ultimately upon force is in 
danger of being forgotten in these days of Peace Con- 
■^ferences and aspirations for the abolition of war. The 
united pockets of a community provide for the policeman 
wKo conducts a wrongdoer before the judge, because, in 
the present state of society, there are serious doubts 
whether the criminal’s moral sense alone would be strong 
enough to take him thither after the commission of an 
offence. The tax-payer (“under Schedule D”) also provides 
for an Army and a Navy, which are simply the police of 
empire, and comijetent hands employ them as such. Lord 
Salisbury’s omission to do so in.China was not repeated on 
the Nile where, in the opinion of many who know the 
country and its possibilities, the measures taken to protect 
our interests were altogether disproportionaU- to their value. 
At all events, the “ forcible diplomacy ” principle won a 
belated recognition and that fact, coupled with the summary 
manner in which the French were treated at Muskat, is 
as far as it goes a good omen for the success of British 
policy in dealing with the problem which is summed up in 
the title of this ar|icle. 

In Persia are centred British interests wjiich far outweigh 
those in Central Afrfca, for through Southern Persia lies 
the easiest road to India, and for that reason ar^ongst 
n\any others, to quote Sir Frederic Goldsmid, “ not even 
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in the days of the First Napoleon was Persia more essen¬ 
tially a part of the geographical side of the Easterti 
Question than she is now.” 

The British connection with Persia is one of long 
standing, and its beginning coincides curiously enough with 
the earliest relations between this country and Russia, since 
it was the “ Russian or Muscovy Company,” chartered 
hy Philip and Mary in 1555, which opened communications 
with Teheran. Four years later, Sir Anthony Jenkinson 
visited the “ Great Sophie, Emperour of the Persians,” as 
the envoy of Elizabeth, and before 1581 no fewer than six 
expeditions were despatched by the Muscovy Company to 
Persia z>id the Volga. The leader of the fifth, Thomas 
Bannister, broached to the Shah a subject which is of 
absorbing interest for more than one nation at the present 
day, the question of an ov'erland route to India, but nothing 
practical resulted. A later trav'^eller, however. Sir Anthony 
Sherley, returned to England with a very tangible conces¬ 
sion in the shape of the Shah’.s permit for all Christian 
.merchants to trade with Persia. During the reign of Shah 
Abbas, the English navy first appears in its latter-day role 
of police in the Gulf, one clause in an Anglo-Persian agree¬ 
ment to expel the Portuguese being t(j the effect that “ the 
English should keep two men-of-war constantly to defend 
the Gulf.” In those days the Russian rulers, especially 
Peter the Great, were alw'ays anxious to foster trade, and 
to employ English energy and enterprise to that end, so 
much so that in 1734 the Empress Anne granted a conces¬ 
sion to English merchants to carry goods through Russia 
to and from Persia on payment of an ad valorem duty* of 
3 per cent. 'Pheir subjects, however, viewed the pushing 
foreigners with other feelings ; “ The Ru.sses are sorie that 
wee doe trade into these parts, for wee^are better beloved 
than they are,” wrote a factor of the Muscovy Company 
in 1565, and the reason of the disfavour with which the 
Russian Government views Free-trade and the opfen door 
to-day lies in the fact that foreign competition invariably 
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results in the Russian merchant being beaten out of the 
fifeld. 

The i^radual dismemberment which Persia has suffered 
at the hands of the Czars began with Peter’s conquest of 
Baku and Darbend in 1722, although diplomatic relations 
between the two countries had been opened more than a 
century before this date. Some ten years later Russia 
restored these places, together with all Persian territory, as 
far as the Araxes, but it was a case of reculcr pour micux 
sa?iter, since Catherine’s death in lygb alone prevented her 
victorious army from entering Teheran itself. The respite 
was not for long, in spite of the Napoleonic wars which 
convulsed the whole of Europe. Naj)oIeon’s keen eye had 
recognised the value ot Persia as a stepjjing-stone to India, 
«nd his envoys at Teheran were busy obtaining the Shah’s 
co-operation in the h'ranco-Russian schemes for invasion; 
no Tess than thrt:e were discussed between 1S00-1S07. 

The now-familiar policy of "bolstering” was resorted to 
by England, and officers were sent out at various periods 
to organize the Shah’s army : Major Christi«% of the Bombay 
Army, who was killed at the battle of Aslanduz, Major 
Hart, and Lieutenant Lindsay of the Madras Army, subse¬ 
quently known as Major-General Sir lltnry Bethune, who 
worked up the Persian artillery under Abbas Mirza.* At 
that time too (180S), was witnessed the spectacle ot Sir 
Harford Jones and General Malcolm, the envoys of Great 
Britain and the Indian Governor - General respectively, 
acting in .succession on different instructions and without 
concert at Teheran, in order to counteract the inlluencc 

*■ The history of the various attempts that have been made to improve 
the condition of the Persian army has been briefly i;iven by Sir Frederic 
Goldsmid in a lecture at the Royal United Seivice Institution, 1B79, and 
reprinted in the Journal of the Royal United Seri'ice Instithtion, \ol. xxiii., 
No. 99. Since iSoo nearly every Kuropean nation has lent officcis for the 
purpose—French, British, Italian, German, Austrian and Russian—but 
whatever good they have dohe has always been neutralized by the corrupt 
tmhtary administration. And at the present day it is idle to hope for any 
oiher result, unless the reform of the government goes hand in hand with 
that of the army. 
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brought to bear on the Shah by Napoleon’s envoy, General 
Gardanne. * 

Malcolm effected nothing; but Sir H. Jones succeeded 
in making an offensive and defensive alliance with the 
Shah, who was pledged to defend India against any 
European power. 

This supplemented the treaty of 1800, but as the former 
treaty had not prevented the conquest of Baku by Russia in 
the w'ar of 1804-06, so also was the later treaty of no avail 
when the next war resulted in the Treaty of Gulislan, 1813, 
by which Persia ceded half a dozen provinces between the 
Caucasus and the Caspian, and Russia accpjired the sole 
right to have men-of-war on that sea, w’hich has been'a 
Russian lake from that day to this.* This was her first 
great step towards the Gulf The next followed in 182^. 
when the Treaty of Turkomanchai clos( d an almost con¬ 
tinuous warfare of forty years, and Russia won the Khanates 
of Erivan and Nakhitchevan. 

'fhe Shah had appealed in vain for the support to which 
the Anglo-Pcrsian treaties entitled him ; we made no move, 
and for the tliird time since 1804 Persia “satisfied herself 
that England’s friendship and promises were of little avail 
in a pressing emergency.” 

Since 1828 Russia has held the winning cards in the 
game, and the history of Persia since that date is simply 
that of a cat’s-paw put forward to snatch Afghanistan, or 
rather Herat, out of the fire for Russia. It is unnecessary, 
to trace the course of events in this direction, except to 
note that but for Eldred Pottinger’s defence of Herat, which 
the Persians besieged for eight months at the instigation, of 
Count Simonovitch, the place would have been in Russian 
hands to-day. Russia’s expansion across the Caspian, the 
seizure of Krasnovodsk, the conquest of the Turkomans 
and the Khanates, and the construction of Annenkoff’s 

I 

A 

* AVhen the late Shah once steamed out of Enzeli on his yacht with the 
royal standard dying, a Russian gunboat threatened to open fire on him 
unless it was hauled down, and down it promptly came. 
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line from the Caspian to Tashkend, are all recent events 
which have found more than one chronicler. The net result 
has been to place Russia in a commanding strategical 
position along the whole of the Persian north frontier, from 
the Agri Dagh to Sarakhs. 

I^aturally Russian influence has been in the ascendant 
at Teheran, for her strength is plainly visible behind her 
diplomacy. During this same period the British policy has 
been one of drift, “ weak in its conception, calamitous in its 
results,” as Lord Curzcm put it. Needless to say we have 
guaranteed the intt*grity and independence of the Shah’s 
dominions, in an agreement with Russia, as far back as 
1834, subsequently ratified in an exchange of Notes in 
1S38, 1873 and 1874. What more can a fair-dealing nation 
^ Nothing has been done to maintain our influence at 
Teheran, and the conduct of our relations with the Shah 
has been bandied about between the Foreign Office and the 
Government t'f India in a way that betrayed not only lack 
of decision and want of purpose but si'riously prejudiced 
whatever influence remained to us, for Muhammad Shah 
took great umbrag<i at the transference of relations with 
Persia to the Indian authorities, of whom he entertained 
a very low opinion after the fiasco of the Malcolm 
mission.* Our commercial relations suffered in conse- 
quence and it was not until 1S41 that a commercial treaty 
was concluded ; up to that time British merchants had no 
4)rotection other than that afforded by such friendly relations 
as happened to exist at the moment between the two 
countries. 

Xhe geographical importance of Persia, as Sir Frederic 
Goldsmid and Sir Henry Rawlinson have pointed out, 
must be patent to everyone who looks at a map of Asia, 
and now that Russia is showing how fully she realizes the 

* The Legation at Teheran was under the Indian Government from 
1823 to 1835, under the Foreign Office until 1858, then for two years 
under thS Indian authorities, and is now back again under the Foreign 
Office. 
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fact it is time to examine her reasons. These after all are 
sixfhciently obvious. Russia has made up her mind that 
one outlet alone on an open ice-free ocean is insufficient 
for the needs, commercial and naval, of an empire of her 
size and strength ; she must touch the open sea in as 
many directions as possible, and the Persian Gulf is not 
only the nearest outlet for which she can make but als^' 
for geographical reasons the only one, and that the best 
suited for her purpose, between Kronstadt and Port 
Arthur. Moreover Persia is in Russian eyes the line 
of least resistance on political grounds ; as a military 
Power Persia is about on a par with San Marino, and 
lingland, who alone of the Great Powers might from the 
Russian point of view be expected to offer any serious 
jtosistance to her expansion, is a Power whose policy and 
diplomacy have been idle at Teheran for many a long year, 
and’whose only method of defending its Asiatic interests, 
real or fancied, against the Russian atlvance in Turkestan, 
the Pamirs, and in China, has been that of ParliamentarN 
invective and futile protestation. 'I'he jjosscssion of Persia 
would carry with it a fourfold aiUantage, it would mean 
the opening up of the whole Cispi.m ngion to Russian 
trade, which could tlien pass, in and out, over railways and 
through ports whose tariffs and dues were arranged to suit 
the Russian merchant, a hot-house ijlant whose particular 
disease, which Professor Oseroff calls “ hypertrophy of 
prohts,” would otherwise be speedily cured. Secondly, 
Russia in Persia would control the Euphrates Valley, and 
thus be in a position to work for a footing on the Levant, 
to checkmate the many schemes for a railway between the 
Mediterranean and Basrah which, if realized, would 
seriously damage her trade and her position in the Gulf, 
and to threaten the Suez Canal. Thirdly, it would give 
her in Bander Abbas a naval base, n(»t only serving as a 
halfway house betwefen the Baltic and Manchuria, but 
vastly increasing her powers of offence in the event of a war 
with almost any naval Power; the question of coal-supply 
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has added a new figure to the problem of naval war, and 
although the Rossia is credited with the power of steaniing 
at slow speed from Kronstadt to the Far East without 
recoaling, such a performance would-be impossible in war 
and Russian cruisers under present conditions would 
have to limit their commerce-destroying energies to two 
circles at either extremity of the continent whose radii 
would not extend as far as the Indian Ocean. Lastly, 
the possession of Persia places her in a strong position on 
the weakest frontier of India. Such are the reasons of 
Persia’s importance from the Russian standpoint. 

In the popular mind Russia exists for the purpose of 
invading India, forcing Mr. Goschen to increase the navy 
estimates, providing “copy” for Mr. Stead and Madame 
Novikoff, and consigning Nihilists to Siberia. Th^re 
appears to be a sort of hyj)notic influence attached to the 
mere mention of that country which evokes visions of an 
army several million strong, of the slow but irresistible 
absorption of a vast continent, of a religion mediaeval in its 
intolerance of rival creeds, and behind it all the vision of 
one single superhuman brain, directing and controlling, that 
of the Autocrat of all the Russias, whose aim is the Russifica¬ 
tion of Asia, neither more nor less. It is an awe-inspiring 
subject for those who have the artistic temperament, 
imaginative and averse to detail. It is impossible to avoid 
having a suspicion that it is our ignorance of Russia as she 
is, a state of mind which tolerates the idea that Russia is 
invincible and her expansion at our expense inevitable, 
which weakens our policy as far as it concerns her. Russia, 
if in some respects a Colossus, is a Colossus of the same 
clay as the rest. The Czar has far less real power than a 
constitutional Sovereign, and there is far less unity of 
purpose among the real rulers of the country and the 
various Ministers than there is under our own Cabinet; 
each Minister is supreme in his bwn department, whose 
policy he directs, frequently in opposition to the policies of 
the other departmental heads. 
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The legend of the 300 years of continuous policy, which 
I see has been repeated by a recent historian, is historically 
unsound as well as opposed to ordinary common-sense. 
Russia has -always desired an outlet on permanently ice- 
free waters. “ It is not land I want, but water!" exclaimed 
Peter the Great, who did his best to procure it, and suc¬ 
ceeded on the Caspian, the Baltic and the Black Sea. His 
successors have always experienced the .same want, but 
their endeav'ours to supply the dehciency must not be inter¬ 
preted as a vast scheme for acquiring the whole of Asia. 
Let those who believe in such a theory read Gortchakoff’s 
Circular to the Powers in 1864, which it is the fashion 
among Russophobes to deride as an example of official 
chicanery, in which he states the reasons for the Russian 
acBrance in Central Asia,* and let them remember that it 
was the same man who bitterly opposed the formation of 
the TTanscaspian military district ten years latter on poli¬ 
tical and financial groumls, since the step was demanded by 
the war-party, who wished to give the army of the C'aucasus 
something to do, and to win medals for thtniiselves. The 
Imperial Commission appointed to consider the proposal 
rejected it by a large majority, but the war-party—Jingoes 
in modern parlance — gained the ear of file Czar and 
Liltimtitely his sanction. In this, as in many [ihases of thi' 
advance tovvards the Khanates, there was absolutely no 
question of political expediency, or of the j>rosecution of 
any long-meditated scheme of national aggrandizement. 
As for Russia’s expansion in China, the matter stands 
thus : we have done our utmost to shut her out from the 
Mediterranean, from Constantinople, and .so far with some 
success; the Persian pear was not yet ripe, and Russia 
therefore hurried across to the opposite end of the con¬ 
tinent where there was still time to secure an outlet with 

* For another Russian view;of the policy which governed the advance 
into Central Asia and the Amur region, see Professor Gngorief’s sketch, 
“The'Ruslian Policy regarding Central Asia,” Schuyler’s “Turkestan,” 
appendix iv., Vol. II. 
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such forces as she could spare for the purpose from 
Europe. 

It is once more this belief in the deadly fixity of purpose 
on the part of Russia which coloured the views, and conse¬ 
quently justified the strong words, which British politicians 
have indulged in on occasions when the extension of 
Russia’s frontier in Asia was fraught with no serious 
consequences at all to ourselves, and to read the accounts 
of the outcry which the occupation of the Khanates 
aroused in this country, it would seem as if every step 
taken without our permission were considered as a casus 
belli. This dog-in-the-manger attitude is responsible for 
the suspicion and hostility with which Russia regards 
England to-day, and it is not surprising that such should 
lie the case. 

Our insularity is mental as well as geographical, and the 
point of view changes accordingly. “ Le Franqais,” .said a 
witty Frenchman, “ commence par avoir une bonne opinion 
de soi-m^me ; I’An^lais par avoir une mauvaise opinion des 
autres.” Convinced, therefore, of our love of peace, and 
of a fair field and no favour for our trade, we view the 
inevitable arrival of backward foreign nations at the over¬ 
flowing stage in the light of a “ wanton rupture of the 
status quo" oblivious of the fact that the status quo, though 
of great benefit to us, may be capable of much improvement 
from their standpoint. 

We have, to all intents and purposes, finished our period 
of expansion ; our colonies are scattered over the globe at 
vast distances from us and from one another, and as the 
sole link which in the end can bind them to us is the fleet, 
we have not hesitated to acquire coaling-stations along all 
the trade routes—Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, and Singapore 
on the road to India, and the East. Late in the day 
other nations, under the stimulus of increasing commerce, 
have expanded also and acquired fbreign possessions; but 
their natural desire to connect them with the “Mother 
Country is continually being thwarted by the fact that 
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Great Britain persists in regarding any fresh naval station 
in* the neighbourhood of a trade route as a possible— 
indeed, a probable—menace to herself and her commerce 
in time of war; in short, she does her best to prevent 
the acquisition of any such port, especially by France or 
Russia. Now, if foreign Powers are convinced of- their 
own peaceful intentions (anJ most of the Continental nati(»ns 
stand far more in need of peace than ourselves), it is not to 
be wondered at that they should refuse to take us at our 
own valuation ; for what is to be thought of a peace-loving 
Power, possessed of the strongest navy in the world, who 
uses all her diplomacy and her arms to maintain a status 
quo which is to h('r ou n and not to their advantage, who 
acquiesces in fdibustering raids on a State under her own 
SMzerainty when its semi-independence stands in the way 
of her far-reaching schemes, and whose occupation of Eg)pt 
is a breach of honour necessitated by her greed f(jr empire 
in Africa, or who diiliberately opposes the natural seaward 
expansion of a country like Russia because, although she 
already has more than half the world’s trade in her hands 
the commercial policy of Russia runs on Russian and not 
on English lines, and also on the ground that Russia may 
turn the hardly-acquired seaboard into a base for naval 
operations against her trade and her fleet ? 

Such is the foreign view, as more than one foreigner has 
explained it to me, and it emphasizes the fact that when 
no compromise between op[JOsmg policies and interests is 
possible, one party is sooner or later compelled to fight, 
unless it prefers to go to the wall without a struggle. It 
is m this direction that the lines of British and Russian 
policy and interest are tending in Asia. We consider it 
our duty to thwart Russia, and Russia, when she evades 
our watchfulness, celebrates her arrival at the seaside by 
the construction of a second Gibraltar and a fleet of com¬ 
merce-destroyers ; we * note that Russian railways are 
strategic first and commercial afterwards, and that she 
strictly preserves her own commercial coverts. Such things 
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ill'foreign hands do not appeal to Englishmen, being essen- 
Itially un-English. ,We look forward to peace and profitii; 
when war comes we shall send out another Girouard with 
son\e sappers, and whatever railways are necessary will be 
laid at the rate of four miles a day. Even in India we are 
content to see the efficiency of the defence of the Indus 
frontier impaired by the commercial rivalry between Bombay 
and Karachi, which has kept the latter without the additional 
railway communication with the Punjab which is so greatly 
needed, on commercial grounds also, it is true. 

To revert to Persia, it is realized that the advantages 
which would accrue to Russia from the occupation of the 
country might easily in her hands become very serious 
disadvantages to England and her greatest dependency 
India, and the IMuskat incident, coupled with the presence 
in India of Lord Curzon, goes to show that there will be 
no compromise possible. “ I should regard the concession 
of a port upon the Persian Gulf to Rfissia by any Power 
as a deliberate insult to Great Britain, as a wanton rupture 
of the i>tatHS quo^ and as an intentional provocation to war; 
and I should impeach the British Minister, who was guilty 
of .icquiescing in such a surrender, as a traitor to his country." 
Such was Mr. Curzon’s opinion in 1892, and it is the 
Viceroy of India’s opinion in 1899. But it is primarily the 
consideration of India’s safety which demands that Persia, 
her vi^-a-z'is across her weakest frontier, shall not be allowed 
to pass under the entire control of a Power who alone 
among the nations is capable and, according to the general 
view, deliberately desirous of overthrowing the British raj 
in India. With the question of the latter view’s correctness 
I have nothing to do here, and will assume it to be justified. 

The alarmist who gives the distances between our out¬ 
posts and those of Russia, a list of railways in Central Asia, 
the war-strength of the Russian army, and armed with 
these statistics, proceeds to reduce the invasion of India to 
a matter of feet and inches, reminds one of the ' ‘ naval 
expert" who bases his judgment concerning the fighting 
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powers of a ship on comparative tables of “ fire-energy in 
foot-seconds,” “ weight of metal that can be thrown per 
minute in tons,” and trial speeds. Each of them conveniently 
eliminates that of which both are ignorant—the pers^)nal 
.factor, and the actual service conditions under which armies 
and warshipb will be called upon to fight. In the invasion 
of India there are other circumstances beside distance which 
have a prior claim to be considered—the quality of the 
troops as well as their numbers, the efficiency and capacity 
of the railways as well as their suitability from a purely 
geographical point of view for military purposes, the question 
of,commissariat and of transport, and, finally, the nature of 
the country to be traversed. A study of these matters by 
various military writers, possessed of the requisite local 
khowledge, has resulted in the conviction that the invasion 
of India through Afghanistan is out of the question for an 
invader theoretically strong enough to defeat our troops. 
One e.xplanation of the seeming paradox is that the 150,000 
men and the hundreds of thousands of transport animals that 
would be required on the lowest computation would have 
to be fed during several months in Afghanistan, a country 
which is barely self-supporting in the matter of food-stufifs. 
and the task of bringing up food and supplies for such a 
host from the uttermost parts of Central Asia is beyond 
the power of Russia, with only one rickety line of railway 
behind her. Another fact to be considered is that an army 
of many millions, or even thousands, could only emerge 
from the five passes which open on the North-West frontier 
in driblets, and would be cut up as fast as it did so. But 
Cofohel Hanna has stated the whole case with admfrable 
clearness in his well-known v/ork on the subject. It is only 
through Baluchistan that an .nvader could hope to advance 
with any chance of success ; the problem becomes much 
simpler, therefore, if he. can make Persia his base. His 
troops would concentrate there, coming down from the 
Caucasus and the Askabad district, and on the vessels of the 
volunteer fleet from their home ports; and when the time 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. VIII. 
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was come, he would find no such physical obstacles hindering 
his march through Baluchistan as he would in Afghanistari ; 
before him would be only the Indus—broad and rapid, it is 
true, but compared to a desert or a mountain-range, the 
weakest of the three natural defeoces which are of any 
military value. Probably an attempt would also be made 
to elude our lleet and land a body of troops on the Indian 
coast near Karachi. With Persia as their immediate 
base, the “big battalions" would be much more likely 
to find victory on their side, the more so since by that 
time the increased Russian fleet, acting as it might be 
in concert with the French, would be in a position to 
seriously hamper, if not defeat, our attempts to throw re¬ 
inforcements into India. Wars, however, do not break out 
at a day’s notice, neither will there be a Russian invasion 
of India for many years to come ; for where there is so 
great a prize at stake she will do her utmost to make 
success certain before she takes the final step. Many 
people are greatly impressed with the fact that Kouro- 
patkine’s scheme for the invasion of India lies ready in 
the pigeon-holes of the Ministry ot War at St. Petersburg. 
There arc hundreds by other hands, from Skobeleff and 
Chruloff downwards, in the same place; the French have 
several for the invasion, of England, and so have the 
Germans—possibly the Japanese. It is a favourite exercise 
with staff officers in many lands. 

A glance at the disposition of Russia’s various army corps 
shows that by far the greater part of her military strength 
is concentrated on the German and Austrian frontiers; a 
map of Germany reveals a network of strategic raiIways*on 
the Russian frontier, which on its side is not nearly so well 
served.’*^ The recent increase of the Russian army has 

* Since these lines were written I see that Prince Uchtomsky, in his 
paper, the VUdomosti, has been reading the Government a severe lecture 
on this unpreparedness. He pointed out that Poland would be overrun 
by a German (or an Austro-Geroian) army long before the Russian troops 
could have been brought to bear in sufficient numbers to protect the 
irontier; and stated that two months would elapse, owing to the defc^ptive 
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brought about a like result in that of Germany; the Russifica¬ 
tion of the Finns is following on that of the Baltic provinces 
(to which the “ Germanization ” of the Poles along the 
Prussian frontier was Bismarck’s answer), for Russia does 
not relish the idea of having her frontier peoples turning 
against her in case of a war, as there is not much doubt 
they would have done—nay, as some say they may still do. 
If the Russian fleet is increasing, so also is the German ; 
and in the struggle between Slav and Teuton which Skobelefif 
foretold, and others since his day, it will go hard with 
Russia if the command of the Baltic is held by a fleet other 
than her own. All these circumstances, to say nothing of 
the drain upon Russian resources necessitated by her rail¬ 
ways, fortifications and establishment in the I'ar East, 
<!nd the financial difficulties resulting therefrom, have tcv 
be borne in mind in considering the possibilit} of such an 
enormousl) costly and protracted operation as the invasion 
of India would be ; and these reasons alone are sufficient to 
dictate to Russia the course which it is plain she intends to 
ailopt—namely, <i gradual extension of her territory in the 
direction of the Indian frontier and the Persian Gulf, as 
Baron Kuhn predicted in his memorandum on the Euphrates 
Valley Railway as long ago as 1858, until her frontiers are 
conterminous with both. Then .she will be able to make 
her attav.k direct from her own territory, in which she will 
have had ample time to choose and prepare her bases and 
to perfect her communications with the Russian railway 
system .and the coast. 

It is to Persia, therefore, that Russia is now ilevoting all 
tht attention she can spare from her work of consolidating 
her new position in Manchuria—attentions that are com¬ 
mercial as well as diplomatic, though it must be confessed 
that the terms in her case are practically synonymous. 

system of railway mobilisatiob and concentration, before an effective blow 
could be^ struck at the invaders. Evidently it is being recognised that 
Russia’s expenditure in the Far Easi has been carried out at the pvp^n s e 
of more vital interests nearer home. 

U 2 
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Persia at the present day is the real “ sick man ’’ of the 
East; the Government is the lowest form of Oriental 
“ administration ” that exists ; corruption among the 
officials is the rule and not the exception, and the 
economic condition of the country could not be worse. 
Bad government has led to popular discontent, to general 
unrest and demoralization, and commercial enterprise and 
confidence have been greatly damaged. Some effort, it is 
true, has lately been made to check the depredations of the 
tax-farmers, and a commission of Belgian experts is now in¬ 
vestigating the Customs. Although the officials have thrown 
ev'ery sort of difficulty in their way, the first result of their 
report was that the individual who farmed the Customs in 
Azerbaijan alone was required to pay' the Government 
;^40,ooo more than the sum he had previously paid for then 
privilege, which was 180,000 tomans, his profits on the 
transaction had been 370,000 tomans, or 74,000, in'one 
year—over two hundred per cent. 

In the whole country there are only' two roads fit for 
wheeled traffic, one made from Enzeh to Resht by the 
Russians, who likewise made the other, a cart - track 
between Ask.ibad and Meshed , at present M. Poliaoff, 
the Russian contractor who built the Ru.stchuk-Varna 
Railway, is constructing a military road !rom Resht to 
Teheran, which is nearly finished ; all these, it will be 
noticed, are of great strategical importance, especially the 
last, for communication between Teheran and the Caspian 
is cut off by the Elbuiz range. A fourth road is in-process 
of being made from Isfahan to Ahwaz, which will have the 
effect of cheapening freights by enabling English goodsno 
avoid the Turkish dues at Baghdad. Russia’s frontier 
borders on that of Persia for over 1,100 miles and she has 
railway facilities along the whole stretch of Khorasan ; her 
trade is therefore carried on practicaUy' secure from competi¬ 
tion. English goods, on the other* hand, have to go via 
Baghdad or Bushire to Central and Western Persia, and 
into Khorasan by way of Tabriz or Teheran ; Indian gopds 
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for Meshed and Eastern Persia by caravan over the long 
a.)ugh land-routes via Bander Abbas or Bushire. It is not 
to be wondered at therefore that Russian trade is increasing 
by leaps and bounds in the whole of Northern Persia. In 
Azerbaijan, however, Great Britain is still responsible for 
half the imports, and nearly all the tea comes from Calcutta. 
Russi.m capital is pouring into the provinces bordering on 
the Caspian, and in the bazaars of Teheran, where at one 
time only Manchester piece-goods were to be seen, at least 
half the trade is now in the hands of Russia. In C-entral- 
Persia the Consular reports show that there are no British 
merchants to dispute the market and consequently our 
tfade, if not decreasing, is certainly not expanding. As 
for North-Eastern Persia, the Russian imports into Meshed, 
.|he capital of Khorasan, have doubled in the last four years, 
the figures being 121,000, as against f 59,000 in 1895, a 
rise due to the road which has been made between that 
place and Askabad. Meshed, with a growing population 
of <So,ooo, is the great halfway house between India and 
Russia ; goods to the value of half a million pass through 
the place every year, and a fiscal s).stem such as would 
surely come into force under a Russian regime would 
practically stifle Indian trade with Tiukestan, Trans* 
Caspia, and f)f course Persia itself. 

The Russian in Asia is notoriously an adept in the art 
of impressing the Oriental imag^ination with a sense, not of 
his social superiority, for he mixes on a far more cordial 
footing of etjuality with conquered peoples than does the 
insular reserved Englishman, but of the wealth and power 
tljat is behind him. All through Turkey, Asia, and Persia, 
the Russian Consul is an Ambassadt>r in miniature, vastly 
more imposing than our own; at Resht he lives in a 
palace, has a Vice-Consul under him, clerks, a consular 
staff, and a dozen mounted Cossacks ; while his colleague 
at Tabriz, the commercial capital of Persia, has an escort 
of. Iock Cossacks ; in addition, the Russian Consuls draw 
far larger salaries and keep up much greater state than 
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their English rivals, who for their part are wholly insuf¬ 
ficient in number. Such things count for much in Oriental 
eyes, and it is the Russian representatives at Tabriz, Resht, 
and Meshed, who between them practically rule Northern 
Persia, which is to all intents and purposes a Russian 
protectorate ; and were Russia to march her troops in from 
Tiflis and Trans-Caspia to-day, she would meet with no 
resistance as far as the natives are concerned. A few 
years ago the Consul-General at Tabriz in a secret report 
to St. Petersburg on the conquest of Persia averred that 
a single regiment of Cossacks would be sufficient for the 
task, and although both Sir H. Rawlinson, who served five 
years in the Shah’s army, and Sir F. Goldsmid have both 
recorded their opinion that the Persians afford the very 
best rough material for military purposes, the Consul’g,^ 
statement is hardly an exaggeration in view of the present 
condition of the Persian “ army,” The porters at many of 
the British Consulates are Persian artillery colonels. But 
Russia is pursuing her end in other ways as well. Round 
Lake Urumiah are the Nestorians. a united body some 
100,000 strong; the efforts of the Russian mis-'ouaries 
have already resulted in the conversion of nearly half this 
number to the Orthodox Church, and within a year or two 
there is no doubt that the remainder will have followed 
suit. The significance of this event lies in the fact that the 
converts acquire all the privileges of Russian subjects in 
Persia. Besides this commercial and religious forw'ard 
movement, there is also the “ rolling-stock diplomacy,” 
which is so p<'culiarly identified w'ith Russian expansion, 
and has since been adopted by other powers in China, A^a 
Minor, and Africa. The Press has been full of Russian 
railway schemes in Persia, but nothing is certain except 
that Russia has until 1901 the sole right to construct rail¬ 
ways in Persia, and that she will run a line from the 
Caucasus system to at least Teheian. What is equally 
certain is that it would not pay her to open up Persia, to 
foreign trade competition, which would speedily ruin her 
•own commercial monopoly in Northern Persia, by running 
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a line down to the Gulf out of a purely philanthropic desire 
for the well-being of Persia. Russian railways, it must be 
remembered, are always strategic rather than commercial, 
and .1 railway to a port on the Gulf wdll not be of much use 
to her unless she controls the outlet and tl\e territory 
through which it runs. A few years ggo the present 
Minister of War (General Kourapatkine) made a tour in 
Persia, and his report to the Em[jeror contains a project 
for a harbour at Enzeli, and railways from Pir Bazar (the 
port of the Murghab) via Rejsht to ihe capital, from Kars, 
which will shortly become the frontier terminus oi the Tiflis 
line, through Erivan and Tabriz to 'Peheran again, and 
Lfltimately to Bushire, anil finally lor a branch of the Trans- 
' 'asj)i in line to Meshed. 

These schemes arc not altogether new. Baron Reuter 
obtained a concession for a line from the* Caspian to the 
Gulf in 1S72, but it expired without his making any attempt 
to fulfil the conditions. 'I'he Russian Cjeneral P'alkenhagen 
then obt.lined the same concession but lack of iiinds pre¬ 
vented anything being done until the present conci ssionaires, 
a Russian company, took it up, and thtir term expires, as I 
said, next year unless a beginning is made in the meantime. 
My belief is that there will be no Russian railway to the 
Gull lor some time to come, for the reasons 1 have men¬ 
tioned ; unless Russia can control the whole line, it w'ould 
bring her no advantage but rather the re\ crse, her com¬ 
mercial and political supremacy in Northern Persia would 
suffer from the introduction of foreign competition. 

The Russian policy will be to obtain a renewal of the 
c;pncession, and of the jjower of vetoing foreign projects 
for rival lines, by mqiking a start with the Caucasus line to 
Tabriz and Teheran ; she will strengthen her hold on 
Northern Persia by lines from the Caspian to Teheran, and 
from Askabad, the capital of the Trans-Caspian district,* 

* The military districts of Trans-Caspia, Turkestan, and Semiretshinsk 
hrfve tMs year been placed under the authority of General Dukhovskoi, 
the Governor of Turkestan, who thus has the sole control of.some 60,000 
troops. 
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all of which would be of the utmost importance 
toj^fer in case of war. 

y 3 ich, then, is the Russian mode of altackiny^ the Persian 

problem, and she is not unsupported in her task, as the 

Muskat incident shows. It was a singularly instructive 

episode, owing its existence to reasons far other than the 

, temporary fit of indiscretion of an overzealous French 

official ; and since it is a straw which shows which way the 

wind has been blowing for some time past its history may 

be shortly given. It begins with a speech, apropos of 

the Franco-RussianJ alliance, m ide in the Chamber by 

M. Deloncle as far back as 1892, which is given in full by 

the Times of India in one of the excellent series o( articlos 

which it published on the incident. The gist of it was this : 

the F'ranco-Russian alliance was offensive and defensive, as 

• 

far as their Asiatic as well as other interests were concerned. 
England, since 1856, had crinstitiited herself without a 
shadow of right the general arbitrator and guardian in the 
Persian Gulf and had established a "Trucial League” 
between the various Arab tribes, the Persians, and Turks 
in those parts. “ Je considere," he went on, “ ([u’il est du 
devoir et de I’honneur de la France d’avoir la-bas un agent 
consulaire, si modestc qn'il soil ” (the itedics are mine), 
" pour ouvrir un registre de nos nationau.x proteges de 
toute la region,” and ended- up with a burst of eloquence in 
which he-d(‘clared that the French aim must be “ le re- 
nouveau de notre pavilion dans les parages de la mer des 
Indes, ou nous fumes jadis les maitres.” 

M. Deloncle was not in office at that date but his forecast 
ha-i proved more than correct. The French have no trade 
worth mentioning in the Persian Gulf; their flag is only 
sec n on slave-dhow's, and the number of I'rench merchant 
steamers visiting the Gulf in 1897 w-as one of 850 tons, which 
did not go to Muskat, at which port she takes none of the 
exports, and in 1897 contributed less than one-fiftieth of the 
imjjorts.* In 1894 therefore, the modest Consul, M, Qttayi, 


* In 1898 the value of the French imports in the whole of the Gulf ports 
• was;^44, t75, and of the exports, £2,$^-]. Not a single French steaA- 
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was unobtrusively installed at Muskat, where up 
T^urki’s death in 1888 only Great Britain and the 
States (which takes nearly all the dates that come from thot- 
interior of Oman) had been represented, and subsequent!,^ 
the presence of numerous Russian agents was noted, who 
made their appearance in the guise of plague doctors and 
merchants—at first only on the Mekran coast and the 
Persian littoral, but latterly in Southern Arabia and espe¬ 
cially Oman—owing partly to the Russian idea that we 
were about to declare a protectorate over Southern Arabia. 

Several French men-of-war visited Muskat, one coming 
specially from Brest with pn sents for the Sultan, while the 
officers of another gave him a sw<^rd of honour. Kvery- 
thing promised well ; during the absence of Major Fagan, 
our Political Officer, M. (.)tt.ivi obt.lined the .Sultan’s signa¬ 
ture to an agreement allowing the T^rench the use of a 
ce*rUin harbour n»*ar Muskat, was [jromptly promoted by 
his Governinenl, and the I'rench made sure of tht. ir port 
at Idst. 

Uqluckily, the news of the agreem<‘nt leaked out ; Admiral 
Douglas hurried to the spot with the lichf^sc. SphitLX^ and 
Redbreast^ and the Assayc and three tor[)edo-l)oats went to 
Karachi, followed by the Lapioiug. ia order to support him 
if necessary. I'he treaty was handed over to the Admiral, 
in spite of M. Ottavi’s opposition,’ and the Sultan, who was 
in a destitute ami humbled state because his monthly sub¬ 
sidy had immediately been stopped by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, publicly proclaimed its revocation. The French 
protestations w’ere loud ; but the fact remains that they 
could have had a godown for coal similar to our own (which 
was all that they desired, according to M. Delcasse) at any 
time since 1862 for the mere asking. 

Unfortunately, the Echo de Paris w'as injudicious enough 
to announce subsequently that the French Government 

ship entered the Gulf, and of the fifteen sailing vessels (with a total 
tonnage df 950 tons!) flying the French flag, not one visited the chief 
port, Bush ire. 
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have completely given up the intention of occupying the 
Bay of Bander-Jisseh, which it was proposed to equip as a 
powerful naval station and base.” The whole thing was a 
ballon d'essai^ sent up by the French at Russian instigation, 
and the comments of the St. Petersburg press showed with 
what interest they had been following the plot and how 
great their disappointment was at its iH-succes'-. 

The control of the Gulf is the key of our position as 
regards Persia and we have more right, as well as more 
reason, than any other Power to maintain it; for apart from 
the fact that a hostile naval base on the Indian Ocean 
would seriously menace our line of communication with the 
East and greatly increase the difficulties against which dur 
fleets would have to contend in time of war. it is owing to 
our eflbrts during the past half century that there is aijy 
trade whatever with Southern Persia and ()man. Prior to 
that period, the Gulf was nothing but a nest of pirates— 
some 50,000 strong—and of slave-traders w^ho between 
them rendered the Persian coist uninhabitable and peace¬ 
able trade out of the question. After years of internaittent 
warfare, we stamped them out at the cost of many lives— 
the story may be read in Lieulen.int Low’s “ History of 
the Indian Navy”—and since that day have continued to 
protect life and property in the Gulf and to keep in check 
the slave-trade between the Zanzibar coast and Oman, 
which is a disgrace to the P'rcnch flag. 

It was well after i8«;o that the first merchant steamer 
entered the .Straits of Ormuz, but at the present day Bushire 
is a large port with regular lines of steamers. Owing to 
our enforcing peace among the Arab pirates and raid/^rs, 
the Persian Government has been able to resume control 
of its owm littoral, whither foreign merchants can now 
venture without fear of being knocked on the head or 
having their vessels scuttled. The British Resident at 
Bushire, in addition to controlling British politics in the 
Gulf, is a sort of arbitrator-in-chief between tho various 
tribes, and between the natives and their rulers; only last 
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year the whole Persian garrison assembled at the Residency, 
and begged Colonel Meade to obtain their arrears of pay, 
which he did. As for our commercial interests, they far 
outweigh those of any other country.* Over 8o per cent, 
of the shipping in the GuT is British, and in 1897 seven- 
eighths of the Bushire and Muskat imports came from 
Great Britain and India ; Bander Abbas also, where Russian 
agents are busily intriguing at this moment, is the port 
through which most of the I ndian good-> for Eastern Persia 
enter. Competition, however, is ni])idly growing; Belgian 
and German firms are opening branches at Bushire and 
other towns and last year Germany gave evidence of her 
intention to further her trade relations in the country by 
appointing Dr. Hauck, late, of the (ierman Li'gation at 
J]'eheran,to be her Consul-( ieneral at Bushire.f I'his growth 
of European interests—not only in Persia, but in Asia 
Mir>or also—is an important feature ot the Near-Eastern 
question, and a circumstance which may indel'mitely modify 
the*develoj)iTient which one is tempted to [irophe-)y for it 
from*the standpoint of to-da\. Fhe proces-. of tlu'-survival 
of the fittest is actively going forward among n.itions as 
well as among individuals, and the territories ut the various 
“ sick men,” the politically degenerate, .ire being absorbed 
by their healthier neighbours , and as it has happened in 
the Kh.'inates, and in China, Cuba, and in the Philippines, 
so also will it happen in Asia Minor .ind Arabia, and, 
sooner or later, in 'Purkey itself and Persia. 

* The figures for i8g8 (Korcign Office Rei>oit, No. 2,346) show that 
the total value of the impoits into all the (lulf ports was made up of 
825,220 from Great Hrit.iin and India, and 085,464 from the re&t of 
the world. Of the total exports, Great Ihilain and India took ;^yo7.796, 
and the rest of the world 1(10,674 The Jlntish steam-tonnage for 
the same peiiod was fifty-three ames the amount of that of all other 
countries, the figures being— 

Great Britain ... 356 vessels = 379,724 tons. 

Other countries ...» 6 .. ■> 

' t A curious instance of German “ enterprise ” lately reached me in the 
shape of !l German translation of “Thomas it Kempis," published at Leipzig 
in 1746, and picked up by a friend in the bazaar at Attock for five annas. 
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German influence is, for the time being, in the ascendant 
at Yildiz and the German schemes for the exploitation of 
Asia Minor, as well as for the construction of the line that 
is to connect the Mediterranean with Baghdad, Basrah or 
Koweyt, and the Persian Gulf, are perhaps nearer realiza¬ 
tion than those of France or England. They excite the 
gravest apprehension at St. Petersburg, for such a system 
of railways would not only prevent Russia from extending 
her consuls, her commerce, and what is of more moment, 
her influence in Asia Minor and the Euphrates Valley 
towards the Mediterranean seaboard, but also greatly weaken 
her commercial hold on Persia, upon whose trade with other 
nations such a line would have a very beneficial effect. 
Already the Russian press is clamouring for prohibitions 
a la Pavloff, and the Novoc I'remya recently observed thijt 
“ it is absolutely necessary for Russia to convince Germany, 
whose scheme of development in Asi«i Minor, and especially 
in Mesopotamia, seriously threatens Russian interests, that 
Russia will not tolerate in those countries any modification 
of the status quo^ nor the foundation of any international 
enterprises-, and more particularly railway undertakings.” 

Russia alone must have the option of modifying the 
status quo to suit her own ends. It is a naive utterance, 
and in view of the official aspirations to which it gives 
expression, the attendance of Admiral Skrydloff with half 
the crew of his flagship, of M. de Nelidoff, Ambassador at 
Rome, and of over S,ckx> Russian “ pilgrims ” at the Greek 
Easter P^estival at Jerusalem this year, can have been no 
less gratifying to the directors of Russia’s Plastern policy 
than it must to M. Pobiedonostzeff and the Pan-Slavists. ,In 
Russia most things are pressed into the .service of further¬ 
ing the policy in hand, including religion, as in the case ot 
the Persian Nestorians, and where her policy is hampered 
by any religious belief whatever, the adherents of that 
religion are either " converted ” or ♦'orced to betake them¬ 
selves elsewhere, like the Jews and the Dukhobonsi, .the 
Baltic Lutherans and the Stundists. Germany too was 
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not innocent, of political designs when she arrogated to her¬ 
self the role of protector of the missionaries in the East, as 
French politicians and the Vatican could tell. 

• Within the short space of this article it is im[>ossibIe to 
deal at such length as one could desire with the various 
factors which bear upon the general question of the future 
of Persia, and I have done little more than indicate their 
number and conflicting nature. On the one side we hav^e 
Russia, who is bent on acquiring a footing on the Indian 
Ocean, which would be of enormous aJ vantage to her trade 
and prosperity, would enable her ti^ use her fleet and her 
armies with much greater effixt than she can at present in 
case of war with almost any European Power, and finally 
would put her in a position to indulge in somiitliing more than 
tireams, as yet unrealizable, of further e.xpansion, possibly 
at England’s e.xpensc. On the other side the chief figure 
is tfie llritish Empire, for which the absorpti )n of Persia 
by ^lussia meins, firstlj’, the exposure of India to attack on 
her weakest side ; secondly, in the light of Russia’s present 
fiscal*[)olicy, the e.xclusion of her tra le from a market of 
growing importance; and lastly, th<' estahlishni'^nt of a 
great n iv.il power in a j) )sition comnirinding and threaten¬ 
ing the grCiit high was of our Eastern trade. France has 
no interests of any kind in Persia or the Gulf, except that 
she needs an intermediate coaling-station between Bizerta 
and Saigon ; Germany’s interests are never likely to be 
other than commercial, whatever other designs she may 
have in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. It is Russia and 
England who are the rival heirs-apparent. 

^Ingland bears a great resemblance to St. Simon Stylites. 
He lived, it will be remembered, in a state of splendid 
isolation on the summit of a lofty pillar, owing his creature 
comforts to the kind offices of his friends, whose contribu¬ 
tions and offerings of food he drew up by means of a cord. 
Now supposing some fenemy had intimidated or enslaved 
his’best friend who supplied him with most of his vital 
necessities, and thereby caused the recluse to fall into a 
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premature decline from want of proper nourishment, and 
made him so weak that he experienced some difficulty in 
communicating with his other supporters, what course should 
he have adopted ? The natural one would have been to 
close with his enemy and beat him out of the field, where¬ 
upon the scarcity of supplies would have ceased. That would 
have been sound strategy and tactics combined—if he could 
have come to close quarters with his enemy. But he could 
not. And the only conclusion to be drawn from that fact is 
that he would have had to live in reduced circumstances 
ever after. 

England, securely planted on her island, depends we may 
.say entirely upon outside contributions for food, money, 
and all the necessaries of life and empire ; the contributors 
being the merchant and the artisan, whether in her own 
colonies or not. If Russia steps over the border and 
arbitrarily closes one source of her income by shutting 
out her trade, thereby causing her considerable loss and in¬ 
convenience, and threatening another and the chief source of 
her contributions, namely India, how is the thing Co be 
remedied, always provided that Parliamentary guarantees 
of integrity and formal diplomatic protests remain without 
effect ? Obviously by expelling the wrongdoer and regaining 
our source of supply. 

That is what it comes to in the end, and the sooner the 
conclusion is faced the better. Single-handed we cannot 
hurt Russia or prevent her encroaching on and closing 
foreign territory whose trade with us is essential to the 
maintenance of our present condition of prosperity. Russia 
will always be acting in direct land communication with her 
main bases, and with time can always bring up to any given 
point sufficient troops to oppose even Lord Wolseley’s three 
Army” Corps. Our fleet can blockade and destroy the 
Russian squadrons and if necessary serve as an escort to 
any number of transports—mostly empty transports, for we 
have nothing to put in them compared with the numbers 
that Russia can put in the field. 
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Did it suit her, and supposing that she were in a condi¬ 
tion to do so, what is there to prevent Russia from occupy¬ 
ing the whole of Persia to-morrow up to within range of the 
guns of our fleet ? And unless we climbed down from our 
pillar and came to close quarters with her we should not, 
single-handed, be able to stop a Russian adv'ance on Pekin, 
or as far south as German susce[)tibilities and possibly 
Chinese antipathies would permit. If we aspire to wield 
the same influence on a continent as continental powers, 
because of our interests that are at stake there, we must be 
prepared to tlefend those interests with continental weapons, 
which are men and not ships. Ships did not drive the 
French out of .Spain in the Peninsuhir War, although it 
was the ships that lendered the operation possible by 
Weeping open our communications, or in other words, by 
keeping tin* command of the sea ; and ships will not prevent 
a cohtinental powt;r from marching across Persia, although 
they render it possibhi for us to throw our troops into the 
country, and troops, m Kiifficient 7 i 2 inibcrs, can prevent 
such "a contingency. 

I am well aware that many may be inclined to pooh-pooh 
the very ide.i of such .1 necessity for ntsolute uncompromising 
opposition on our pirt. Russi.i they will point out, has 
enough new territory on her hands as it is, to .say nothing 
of being almost bankrupt; and if she does (-ccupy Persia, 
her policy will not be always one of protection and pro¬ 
hibitive tariffs, for with a few more men like M. de Witte 
at the head of affairs she will soon rt*cogni.se the advisability 
of encouraging foreign trade, and therefore in the long run 
ours will not suffer; and as for invading India, she would 
not be foolhardy enough to attempt it, and if she did we 
should teach her a lesson. All I can say in reply is that 
financial embarrassments and a plethora of undeveloped 
territory did‘not prcv'ent her surprising the Foreign Office 
by annexing Manchima and Port Arthur, places that in 
many respects are of less importance to her than Persia 
would be, and that as for her fiscal policy we have to take 
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it as it is and not as it may be ; and finally that as regards 
the invasitm of India through Persia and Baluchi-jtan, there 
is at any rate room enough for two opinions. 

My contention is this, that as the natural desire of Russia 
to expand can only be satisfied at the expense of the status 
quo, which we consider to be essential to our interests, we 
must make up our minds whether those interests are worth 
fighting for or whether, considering our military helpless¬ 
ness, we shall abandon such of them as may be threatened 
and invaded by Russia, and ultimately, perhaps, confine our 
energies in Asia to India. The question of Russia’s ability 
or desire to bring about such a state of affairs has nothing 
to do with the matter; it is the principle involved w'hich 
this country must definitely recognise, the principle of adapt¬ 
ing the means to the end, of suiting our system of defence 
to meet the nature of the attack. Paper protests, guarantees 
of integrity, and verbal assurances of honouiable intentions 
have never yet stood in the way when national inteiests 
have imperatively demanded the extension of a country’s 
fro uiers,* and it is not right that they should stand in the 
way. Does anybody suppose that we shall evacuate 
Egypt ^ The morality of nations is not the same as the 
morality of individuals, eagerly as certain individuals strive 
to reduce it to the same level after judging it by the same 
canons. 

Lord Clarendon’s policy of a neutral zone between the 
Russian and English frontiers is a diplomatic method of 
shirking the main issue. Russia, for instance, wishes to 
absorb Afghanistan; on the slightest pretext she will 
occupy Herat, and any disorder that may ensue on the 
Amir’s death will provide her with one. If we do not wish 
her to annex the country we must do so our.selves; it is 
the only way to keep her out. As it is, Russia will one 
day seize Herat and we shall occupy Kandahar, on the 
principle that half a loaf is better thab no bread. 

Neither is it of any use shirking the logical outcoftie df a 
determination on our part to fight if necessary for pur 
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interests in Asia. That outconrie is a cheaper and a larger 
cwmy. To discuss whether that result should be obtained 
by some form of conscription, or by other means, lies outside 
. the scope of this article. 

We are enjoying the profits of a world-wide commerce 
conducted on our side on lines that do not suit any other 
nation. Our merchant venturers have acquired and built 
up that trade, but when they are threatened or robbed, are 
there to be no police to protect them or expel the criminal ? 
The Navy is our insurance against loss at sea ; we cannot 
go on enjoying all the profits of a successful business with¬ 
out insuring ourselves against accident on land. And in 
Persia, as Schuyler, Marvin and Palgrave foretold, and as 
Lord Curzon knows to-day, any omission to do so will bring 
^he gravest consequences in its train. 
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THE EARLY TURKS—RECENT DISCOVERIES. 

Bv E. H. Parker. 

Though some very important Turkish inscriptions have 
been discovered within the past ten years in different parts 
of Mo.igolia, and though a group of the most penetrating 
and sagacious savants have been busily engaged during 
that period in the work of deciphering and translating them, 
comparativ'ely little seems to have transpired. in Great 
Britain to show that the English-speaking public is alive to 
the weighty bearings of the subject upon general Asiatic 
history. The strangeness and (to most of us) the uncouth¬ 
ness of multitudinous Tartar, and more especially of Chinese, 
proper names, is such that w’earisomeness and discoiirage;- 
ment are apt to overcome the general reader who may 
attempt to thread his own way through the maze of liveral 
translations. Hence it is that our notions of the ancient 
Turks, which up to ten years ago must necessarily have 
been chiefly gathered from Chinese history, had to be 
laboriously gleaned from the imperishable works of the 
Jesuit Fathers, Deguignes Ihstoit'c (hUitfrale dcs fJuris, 
and similar ponderous volumes, not always easily accessible, 
and never either very accurate or very clear. The defects 
in clearness and accuracy were not so much the fault of the 
translators, who as a rule performed their work in a most 
able and con.scientious way, as of the Chinese originals 
from which they translated. Although Chinese records 
rank amongst the highest in point of fidelity and accuracy, 
there is always a lack of proportion and a want of system 
in the arrangement of facts ; moreover, misprints are by 
no means rare in even the best of editions, and of course 
they become commoner in the inferior and less costly print 
upon which the European translator has often had to depend. 
Besides, even with the utmost desire to be accurate, the 
Chinese author and the Chinese printer are always* heavily 
handicapped when they come to deal with foreign words of 
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which they do not know the meaning, handed down from 
edition to edition through centuries, and at b^st only ap¬ 
proximately suggesting in imperfect Chinese syllables the 
.foreign sounds collected-in different places at different times 
by officers speaking different Chinese dialects, and therefore 
having different views as to the phonetic value of each 
syllable. For all these reasons it may not come amiss if I 
restate our present position in Turkology from its Chinese 
standpoint, avoiding as many harsh and strange words as 
possible. 

When we talk of the “ Turks ’’ and the Turkish group of 
languages, we mu.st clearly remember that the very word 
“Turk" only came into existence about the year 500 of 
our era In speaking of the ancestors of the Turks, who 
jtjarassed the Chinese frontiers for at least ~oo years before 
the name 'I'urk was heard and recorded, the term Scytho- 
'I urks is often used by Europeans ; or some call them 
Huns ; partly because the nomads who attacked China had 
manners similar to those of the Huns who attacked Europe, 
and partly because the Chinese called them HiuiTg-nu, or 
Hun-nu, meaning (on the mere face of the words) “ Hiung 
slave.s,” it being thought pos.sible by some that the words 
Hun and Hiung may be etymologically one and the same. 
In alluding to the language of this ancient race, in which 
many so-called Turkish words c.in be cle.irly discerned even 
in their distorted Chinese transliterative forms, we must 
therefore not lose sight of the fact that, for historical pur¬ 
poses, the word “Turkish" is for convenience’ sake here 
used retrospectively, and in no way endows the Turks in 
the strict sen.se of the word with an existence longer than 
1,500 years, counting backwards from to-day. 

By a careful study of Chinese history, either through the 
medium of translations, or, better still, in the original, it 
can easily be •seen that the Turks of the sixth century were 
merely a re-shuffle of aJ few Hiung-nu clans : indeed, apart 
from the general evidence which demonstrates this fact, 
there are the specific and positive statements of the Chinese, 

X 2 
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repeated several times, directly and indirectly, under dif¬ 
ferent sets of circumstances. Then, as now, the whole of 
the vast tract between Manchuria, Lake Balkash, Siberia, 
and Tibet, was extremely thinly populated, and probably 
at no time contained more than 500,000 tents, or families, 
ail told. At no time was the most powerful nomad ruler 
able to command the prompt services of more than about 
100,000 horse-archers—on one or two rare occasions perhaps 
200,000—while the minor chieftains, scattered about in the 
numerous oases, might enjoy a more or less independent 
position with a fifth, a tenth, or a tw'entieth of that number, 
paying tribute to the Great Khan of the Nomads in hides 
or cattle, and doing military service at the caprice of tlic 
leading power for the time being, until some revolution, 
famine, or other great change should bring on a period of 
revolt and anarchy, causing the same clans or tribes to split 
up or amalgamate under a fresh hegemony, according to 
the exigencies of the hour. After the Chinese had succeeded 
in finally breaking up the Hiung-nu power, the various 
Tungusic tribes living farther east had an “innings*” for 
several centuries, and then an energetic adventurer, who 
seems to hat^e been of mixed origin, succeeded in welding 
together the nomad empire of the Jeu-jen or Jwan-jwan, 
which some historians have thought themselves justified in 
identifying with the Avars of Western history. It was 
during the few decades w'hen this Jeu-jen power was un¬ 
mistakably in the ascendant that a clan of the Ashino or 
Asena family of Hiung-nu settled near the eastern end of 
what is now known as the Chinese province of Kan Suh— 
not very far from the well-known lake called Koko-Nor^:— 
serving their masters the Jeu-jen as blacksmiths and workers 
in iron. One of the mountains in this iron-producing 
locality bore the appearance of a helmet, which, according * 
to the Chinese, was in the Turkish language of that day 
called “Turk,” and gave the Asena clan that name. Turko- 
logues disagree as to whether there is in any modern Turkish 
dialect such an alleged word having the precise signification 
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of “helmet”; but in any case the Chinese statement is clear 
and positive, and there seem to be many other words, even 
in the Turkish inscriptions, now quite obsolete in all Turkish 
.dialects. In course of time the hereditary chieftain of the 
Turks felt himself strong enough to demand .1 marriage 
alliance with his suzerain ; this presumption of his led to a 
bloody war, and to the ultim.iU; dow'nfall of the Jeu-jen 
power. The Turkish chieftain took to himself the title of 
khajian, which in that form (/.t ., replacing the older dtgnity 
of khan already long in use among the Tunguses) had been 
first assumed by his master the supreme ruler of the Jeu-jen; 
formed alliances with the Tungusic Emperors then ruling 
part of North China ; and on the reconquest of both North 
and South China by a [)urely Chinese dynasty (towards the 
end of the sixth century), found himself able to deal with 
llyzantium, Persia, and Cliina on practically equal terms. 
7 ’his story of the rise of the Turkish Empire has already 
been shortly told in the Jincilish Historical Kcvicio (Jul)', 
18^6), w'here full det.iils of the diplomatic dealings connected 
witE that importiint Asiatic revolution will be found : the 
matter is merely alluded to here again in general terms in 
order that the subject of our present [>aj)er may be led up 
to in a consecutive and intelligible way. I'he Chinese 
dynasty of Sui which thus succeeded, for the first time afier- 
a break of many centuries, in displacing all 'J'artar, Tibetan, 
and Turko-Tungusic adventurers or conquerors frtim their 
irregular positions as rulers in North China, was a very 
powerful house, and made its inlluence strongly felt even in 
such widely-separated regions as Corea and Siam ; but, 
Upfortunately, tlie second Emperor was a madman of the 
Caius Caligula type, and his extravagances at last led to a 
general revolt. One of his generals, connected by marriage 
with the Turks, and experienced in Northern frontier 
diplomacy, after some time succeeded, with the valuable 
aid of his own brave; son, known to history as T‘ang T‘ai* 
tsiing,„in establishing the new ruling house of T‘ang. This 
seems to have been a very easy matter, so far as South 
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China was concerned ; but there were long and bloody wars 
with the Turks before anything like peace could be restort'd 
along the line of the Great Wall. While these political 
changes were being made in China, the Turkish power had 
split up into the rival empires of the Western Turks of Lake 
Balkash and the Eastern Turks of Kara-Balgassun (near 
Genghiz Khan’s later ordo of Karakorum). The former 
had more to do with the Persians and the Arabs than with 
the Chinese ; but Chinese influence was alwa)s more or less 
felt even there, and of course the main object of Chinese 
policy was then (as now) to endeavour to set by the ears 
the riv.il barbarians who menaced them. The most powerful 
of the later Eastern khans was Gheri, or Khieli, who whs 
overlord of the whole of High Asia between .Siberia, Tibet, 
Corea, and Persia; and in his own more immediately 
governed Eastern portion, corresponding to what we now 
call Mongolia, gave a vast deal of trouble to the Chinese. 
But the T'ang Emperor T‘ai-tsung, who himself had a 
streak of Turkish blood in his veins through his mother, 
was a brave captain ; well served, too, by capable generals. 
Gheri’s power was completely broken in 630, when the 
khagan himself was taken captive he died in honourable 
confinement in 633, and for the next half-century the whole 
of Turkdom was loosely governed by rival Turkish chiefs 
acting under the supervision of Chinese proconsuls. During 
this period of subordination the power of the Western Turks 
and extreme Northern Turks, or Ouigours, began to develop 
at the expense of the Turks proper, whose sphere of activity 
always had its centre at shifting-points lying between the 
Russian frontiers of to-day and the Great Wall of China., 
But the Turkish chieftains serving the Chinese as native 
administrators soon began to chafe under foreign restraint, 
and towards 680 two princes of the Asena house raised the 
standard of revolt. Nothing much came of. their efforts 
until, in 682-3, a sort of grand nephew of Gheri, called 
Kutlug, after making some successful raids upon th« Tqjos 
and Ouigour tribes of the Selenga, established his position 
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firmly as khagan. He was assisted in this enterprise by the 
d^ifection of Ashite, or Asete, Yuan-chen, a Turk who had 
been a page-hostage at the Chinese Court, and who had, 
since his father’s death, taken over the here litar) command, 
under the Chinese proconsulate, of a mediatized tribe near 
the modern Kuku-koto—the Tenduc of Marco Polo. The 
Chinese official narrative goes on to give an account of the 
numerous raiils maile by these two men, of the death of 
Asete in a battle with the Turgas branch of the Western 
Furks, and of the death of Kutlug in 692. I must note 
here, in view of certain knotty points which will be raised 
anon, that Asete was the ne.xt Turkish clan in point of 
nobility afttT that of Asena, whilst Yuan-chen is a purely 
f hine.se personal name such as the rt-negaile 'furk w'ould 
probably soon abandon in the freedom of his native de.serts. 
Kutlug was succeeded by his brother Merchor, or Meghchor, 
whe reigned till 716 with great power and glory, completely 
regaining the lost empire of Ciherl, re-establishing his in¬ 
direct authority over the Western 'I'urks and tht* l ungiisic 
provinces, defeating the Chinese in numerous frontier battles, 
and carrying his intluence into Persia and Tibet. In his 
old age Merchor grew’ t\rannical ami gras[>ing, and the 
consequence was that the outlying tribes began to fall off; 
it was after a successful campaign on the River Tola against 
the llayirku tribe that he fell into* an ambush .ind w’as killed. 
Kutlug’s second son, the teghin of Kol, now’ made a pro- 
nunciamcnto in favour of his elder brother Mercren, or 
Meghkren, murdered nearly the whole of Merchor’s relatives 
and high officers, and set Mercren upon th(‘ khanly throne 
wjth the title of Bilga khagan. One of the very few' who 
escaped massacre w’as an aged statesman named 'I'unyukuk, 
who W’as spared by reason of his daughter having married 
the new ruler ; but even aii old man of seventy was thought 
too dangerous to retain at headquarters, and so Tunyukuk 
was deprived of his ofdo offices, and sent back to govern 
his own province or tribe. .Meanw’hile, the Turgas and the 
Tunguses, who had grown restive under Merchor’s tyranny, 
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began to make arrangements with China with a view to 
crushing the Central Turks, and in consequence Bilga was 
so alarmed that he had to hastily beg old Tunyukuk to 
incontinently resume his functions as state adviser. Bilga’s 
policy towards China was peaceful, and among other things 
he was extremely anxious to be honoured (like his rivals 
the Tibetans and Tunguses) with a more or less genuine 
Chinese wife. The Chinese Empire having now been at 
peace fora few years, the Emperor was anxious to celeb: ate 
the occasion by making a pilgrimage, customary on such 
occasions, to a sacred mountain near Confiicius’ birthplace 
in East China ; but he was afraiil that even the peaceful 
Bilga. when supported by such a bra\ e warrior as the icofnn 
of Kol. and by such an arch-schemer as Tunyukuk, might 
find, in the absence of the Chinese Court “ on tour,” a. 
tempting excuse for attacking the capital of Si-ngan h'u (the 
place where, about this time, the celebrated Nestorian stone 
was erected). It was therefore arranged, after mature and 
sagacious deliberation, to send a mission to Bilga in order 
to buoy up his hopes of getting a girl, and at the same'time 
to pay him the “compliment" of inviting some of his highest 
officers to join the Imperial train, thus securing hostages 
for the d'urks’ good behaviour whilst the Chine.se Court was 
away “ in camp.” Nothing m Chinese history gives a moie 
vivid picture of Turkish life than the description of these 
negotiations : how the crafty Chinese envoys were received 
m the ro5'al tent by the Khan, the Khatun his wife, his 
brother Kol, and his father-in-law Tunyukuk. In almost 
every detail it might have been copied from some of the 
Greek accounts, as translated by Professor Bury, of the 
Roman missions sent to the camp of Attila in Hungary. 
The Chinese, as usual, gained their immediate, point by 
falsely promising to use their favourable influence with the 
Emperor, touching the grant of a wife, if the'Turks would 
support the request in person by siding high officers to 
join the Emperor in his peaceful pilgrimage. The chief 
envoy sent was Asete the kharapid^ and this very distinct 
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fact is further emphasized by the casual statement that 
during the Imperial procession the Emperor shot a hare, 
which the same Asete “retrieved” for his Majesty, and 
obsequiously laid at his feet. But Bilga never got the wile, 
though after that almost annual missions were sent to China. 
On one of these occasions the I’urkish envoy Meilug Chor 
was very handsomely banquetted ; this statement is in¬ 
teresting, because the Emperor, in view of Turkish pressure, 
had now as good as given way on the subject of a vife, and 
the last Chinese announcement is that Bilga Khan was 
poisoned in 734 by the said Meilug Chor, but lived long 
enough to superintend the massacre of the assassin and all 
Ills brood. He was succeeded by several of his sons in 
succession ; but before ten years werti out this second 
•Turkish Empire, founded by Kutliig in 6<S2, disappeared 
for ever, and in 745 the whole inheritance may be said to 
have passed over to the ()uigoiirs. Th<; usual transforma¬ 
tion scenes followed, just as they had done in old Hiung-nu 
times, f'he Tunguses (the C.ithayans and the Nuchens, or 
modern Manchus) had an innings in North Chinti for 300 
years ; then came the Mongols (one of the petty Turkoid 
tribes of the Tola-Orkhon region); then for 300 years the 
native Chine.se Ming dynasty; and finally the Manchus. 

Now', the point of the w’hole story is this : If we had not 
found any ancient Turkish and Chinese memorial inscrip¬ 
tions, the positive statements of Chinese history, however 
interesting, would have stood upon precisely the same basis 
as their equally positive statements about the Turks’ pro¬ 
genitors, the mysterious Hiung-nu. Turkish history, as 
told by the Chinese, is to a very limited extent confirmed 
by Arab and Persian authorities ; but the newly-discovered 
Turkish records form a link between the two, and shed 
from right to left a double light upon both Eastern and 
Western records, concealed hitherto by intervening darkness 
the one from the other. Moreover, an absolutely new script 
has been discovered and deciphered, aijd this script confirms 
the Chinese accounts, so that there can be no question of 
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cooking ” evidence. The writing has been proved by 
Dr. Thomsen, who discovered the key to it through the 
oft-recurring words " Turk ” and “ Kol tcglmi^' to be a 
form of Aramaean (i>robably the Sogdian variety), and both 
Chinese and Turks mention Sogd as being under the Turks 
at the time Kotaiba and his Arab legions came East. 

The Chinese Imperial memorial tablets in honour of the 
above-named Bilga Khan, and his younger brother the 
teghin of Kol, have already been dt scribed {^Academy^ 
December 21, 1895), and it is therefore sufficient to state 
here that they confirm the statements of Chinese history in 
a most satisfactory way. But perhaps the most remarkable 
thing of all is to find that the Chinese word K'neh (knou'n 
to have once had the "power” K'jtct, uhicli by a sort of 
Far-Eastern Grimm’s law becomes K'ltel or Kol in modern, 
Corean) stands for the Turkish Kol of 1,200 years ago. 
The importance to philology of such chance-discoveries as 
these, which are proved lobe correct by the Sogdo-Aramcean- 
Turkish inscriptions dedicated to the same brothers on the 
same spot, is almost as great as the importance to* the 
science of history of the ample further proof that the 
Chinese chronicles can be absolutely trusted to describe 
foreign matters of over 1,000 years’ antiquity with good 
faith ; and therefore that we are pretty safe in accepting 
analogous Chinese statements as far back as the date of 
true history and of portable cheap writing material—say, 
B.c. 300 at the very least. 

The specific and immediate object of my present paper 
is to draw attention to the very remarkable further discovery 
of Madame Klementz, who two years ago (1897) found ?,t 
Bam Tsokto (thirty miles east of Urga) the stone sarco¬ 
phagus of Tunyukuk, together with two square pillars 
recording in his own words his great services to Kutlug, 
whom he styles Elteres Khan. Tunyukuk -also alludes 
shortly to the glorious reign of Mdrchor, whom he calls 
Kapagan Khan ; heathen states that his own declaration or 
lament (which has a Bismarckian ring of disappointment 
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about it) was composed in the reign of Bilga Khan, i.c., not 
earlier than 716. It so happens that both the Turks and 
the Chinese give “ Bilga ” Khan as the nam<*. of Kutlug’s 
eldest son and Merchor’s successor; but, apart from this 
direct evidence, the events described in the sixty odd lines 
of Tunyukuk’s inscription, and the specific mention made 
therein of brothers, uncle, nephew, and so on, prc'.ve beyond 
doubt that Elteres and Kapagan are simj)ly the Chinese 
Kutlug and Merchor. The diffi rence in nomenclature 
almost certainly arises from the taint of private names on 
the Turk]',)! side, and from the persistence of the Chinese 
in ignoring the rights of tabu on the Turkish side, the rule 
having always been that all the world must name itself to 
the Emp(iror, who alone is tabu ; unless, that is to say, the 
Son of He.iven as a special favour grants the “ right not to 
use your private name," which was twice done to the 
Khans, or Zenghi (as I have ventured to c.ill them in my 
A Thousand Years of the Tartars), of the ancient 1 liung-nu. 

Tunjukuk’s inscription has recently been translated, in 
his usual admirable and thorough style, by Dr W'.. Radloff, 
of the Imjierial Russian Academy. His work I^ie Inschrift 
des Tonjukuk is supplemented by a very learned Xachvoorte 
by Dr. Fried. Ilirth of Munich. Finally, the volume con¬ 
taining the above two e.xcellent treatises is enriched and 
completed by a paper on the Arabischcn Oue/len, bearing 
upon the subject of the seventh and eighth century Turks, 
contributed by Professor W. Barthold, the whole being in 
German, but happily printed in the Roman instead of the 
Gothic character. Dr. Hirth, who has already well estab- 
It^hed his title to be considered one of our soundest and 
most cosmopolitan sinologists, very properly describes 
Dr. Radloff as the Beichtvater o{ Turkish inscriptions. On 
the other hand, Dr. Radloff, in summing up the results of 
Professors Hirth and Bartnold’s labours, leaves them each 
a perfectly free hand i<n his own department, and shows no 
disposition whatever to encroach upon the privileges of 
those Fachnianncr in their own speciality. 
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The limits accorded to me by the obliging editor of the 
Asiatic Quarterly Revicxv do not permit me to enter ac 
length into such intricate questions as the identity of this 
or that Turk, Ouigour, or Kirghiii tribe ; the exact branch 
of the Upper Selenga, Upper Irtish, or Upepr Yenisei, 
such and such armies actually crossed ; when certain exactly 
identified historical persons took part in this or that war ; 
or the precise way in which the Turks counted their years, 
arranged their decimals, or began their legal day\ All these, 
and scores of other specific technical points around which 
the battle of sinologues and turkologues still rages, will be 
discussed at length in the next China ReznexVy whose jjrinting 
resources fortunately permit of the lavish use of Chinese 
character, so necessary for full elucidation : to that publica¬ 
tion I refer those w'ho take a special interest in precise 
details. I may, however, here mention one point which 
forms a pivot about which turns a very bold and far-reaching 
theory propounded by Dr. liirth. He suggests, and indeed 
attempts to prove, that the renegade Asete Yuan-chen’ or 
Turkish • page with a Chinese name, who deserted his 
masters the Chinese in order to follow the rising star of 
Kutlug, was one and the' same [lerson with Tunyukuk; 
moreover, that Asete the kharapid, who went as envoy to 
China in 725, was the same person as Tunyukuk, and there¬ 
fore as Asete Yiian-chen. The chief grounds upon which 
Dr. Hirth bases tnis very remarkable, not to say audacious, 
theory are (1) that whilst the Chinese do not mention 
Tunyukuk previous to 716, Tunyukuk says nothing about 
himself subsequent to 716 ; (2) whilst the Chinese say Asete 
Yuan-chen assisted Kutlug to establish himself about 682-5, 
and was killed in a fight with the Turgas about 690, 
Tunyukuk says nothing of Asete Yiian-ch^n at all, but 
ascribes identical services to himself, including the Turgas 
War (minus, of course, the death). Dr. Hirth’s theory is 
that the Chinese were mistaken oi» misled to believe in 
Asete Yuan-chen’s 4eath ; that this wily personage “-^played 
’possum ” in order not to spoil the game of Merchor, who 
was at first disposed to try diplomacy with the Chinese; 
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worked his Bismarckian schemes as Prime Minister under 
the (true or assumed) Turkish name of Tunyukuk; and 
went to China under the name and title of Asete the 
kharapid in 725. At first sight this appears to prove a 
little too much, for if Tunyukuk was so anxious to hide 
from 690 to 725, why should he run his diplomatic old head 
into a noose at the age of nearly ninety ? In any case, why 
deliberately use the traitor name of Asete when tr^ung on 
the little sclu'me ? Besides, Chinamen, though cowards 
then as now, have never been what Rudyard Kipling would 
call “bloomin’ idiots,” and the traders or adventurers among 
the Turks would soon have discovered the disguise. Again, 
where shall we find in the whole of Chine.se history a case 
where a man of mark is positively described as killed when 
•he is not killed, or, at least, l.iter on discovered to l)e alive 1 
However, Dr. Hirth is not a Te.rrien de la Couperie ; nor 
is he in the habit of discovering Phoenician sea-ports in 
North Shan Tung, or Babylonian weasels in Chinese clouds, 
as that brilliant Orientali.st was rather too apt to do. We 
must therefore treat his theory with becoming resjject, and 
endeavour to find out if it is free from leakage when turned 
round in every direction. This I have atteni[>ted to do in 
detail in the China Rcviczo. 

One suggestion made by Dr. Hirth is of great interest. 
The discovery of Bilga and Kol’s monuments had already 
enabled us to identify the mysterious Chinese word **yekUf 
pronounced as though zehuP with the jahgn of the Turks. 
But the Turks’ progenitors, the Hiung-nu, had an equally 
mysterious official called the kthou, which the “ Grimm’s 
Uiw ” of China enables us to trace back to yep-ghou, just as 
ychu may be traced back to yapgku. Thus the Scharfsinn 
of Dr. Hirth enables us to add one more Hiung-nu word to 
our Turkish vocabulary. 

To sum tip our knowledge of the ancient Turks. The 
Chinese had already tbld us they were practically the same 
as th» ancient Hiung-nu : we had already perceived that 
one or two Hiung-nu words resembled modern Turkish 
(though 1 must confess the officers of the ill-fated “ Ecte- 
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groul,” the Sultan’s envoys to China in 1889, were unable 
to identify any for me) ; and the Greeks told us of the 
mysterious Khan Dizabul, and his tarkhan Tardu. - We 
now possess an absolutely new written language, existing 
side by side with Chinese inscriptions, meaning much the 
same thing as the Turkish. We find accounts in Turkish 
and Chinese of the second empire of the Turks, founded by 
Kutlug in 682, and practically lost under Kutlug’s grand¬ 
sons in or about 740. These inscriptions refer back to the 
first empire of the Turks, which sent missions to Constanti¬ 
nople in the latter f)art of the sixth century, and was “cut 
up” by China in 630. If discoveries and identifications go 
on at this rate, we may hope soon to find out not only all 
about the first Turks, but also a good deal concerning their 
predecessors the Hiung-nu; their rivals the ancient Tun- 
guses ; the Hepthaliles, who, coming from China in the 
third century before Christ, found themselves clashing with 
the Greek kings of Bactria ; and so on. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to call attention here to 
M. Gabriel Deveria’s* recent di.scovery that the celebrated 
and hitherto impenetrable “ Nuchen ” inscription in the 
Pass north of Peking is not Tungusic at all, but Tangut (a 
sort of Tibetan). The other day I came across a passage 
in Mongol history which appeared to me to be the Emperor’s 
order to carve this identfcal inscription. I just mention 
this fact here because, in a recent precis I sent to the China 
Review of M Pozdneyev’s historical chapter (Russian) on 
Manchuria. I repeated his erroneous statement that the 
Nank‘ow Pass inscription (given in Yule’s “ Marco Polo ”) 
was Nuclu'n {i.e.. Old Manchu), whereas it is Tibetan. 
The steppes of Mongolia and Manchuria may yet throw up 
for us very valuable matter; even as it is, we know quite 
as much of the Chinese Hiung-nu as we do of the European 
Huns. 

* I regret to hear (as I correct this proof)V‘rom that most industrious 
and sympathetic of sinologues, M. Edouard Chavannes, of the dea^h of pur 
mutual friend Devena from rupture of an aneurism. No one has done 
more accurate or conscientious work in historical research than he^ .and 
hi«^ d#»»th if an irr#»narahle loss tO US all. 
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. “A GLANCE AT NIGERIA.” 

By HAKf)LD Bindloss, 

Author of “ In the Ntger Country"* 

To present an adequate idea of the lower Niger region to 
anyone unacquainted with the climatic conditions and chaotic 
admixture of races j)revalent in Western Africa is a some¬ 
what difficult task. There is little established order, for 
the customs of one tribe often differ as wadely as their 
language from those of their neighbours in the adjoining 
swamp, and, in spite of the efforts of Protectorate officials 
and the hard-worked servants of the Royal Niger Company, 
btdl less law. The changes of surroundings are even more 
striking. In one district it is hard to find a yard of soil 
'which will bear the human foot, and the tribesmen live in 
rickety huts [jerched above rotting mud, or somi^times in 
canoes, among a foul waste of putrefaction be\ ond the 
imigination of those who have not seen it. And just 
outside that belt of dripping mangroves one finds firm dry 
land crowned by stately palms and cotton - \voods, i where 
tall white lilies cover the steamy mould and a wealth of 
gorgeous creepr^rs hangs from the great boughs above. 
Also there are lake-like river reaches ringed about with 
giant reeds and beaches of silver sand, and so the pen is 
utterly at fault, for one spot may appear a terrestrial 
paradise, and another much more resemble a corner of 
the lower regions Of some the free-spoken traders say 
there is but a sheet of brown paper between that place and 
hell, while the heat upon the upper side is equal to that 
iJelow. The writer ventures to quote this, because it is a 
characteristic description met with all along the West 
African coast. 

Still, roughly speaking, British Nigeria may be divided 
into two portions, the forest-wrapped, reeking delta, and 
the drier land beyond. The first commences by Lekki 

A 
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lagoon on the Lagos border, and stretches some three 
hundred and fifty miles south and east to the Rio del Rey 
and the German Camaroons. Right along this strip of 
coast dense jungle creeps down to the edge of the surf 
which eternally sweeps the yellow sand while its spray 
hangs like white smoke over the river mouths. There 
are many of these, connected by uncounted creeks with one 
another and the parent waterway, each obstructed also by 
a thundering bar—the Benin whose dangerous entrance is 
seldom attempted ; Forcados which serves as a harbour 
for Lagos a hundred miles aw'ay, as well as a general 
gathering place for West African steamers; the Nun upon 
whose mouth Akassa stands ; the Brass which oozes past 
the swamps of the Nimbi cannibals ; New Calabar, Bonny, 
Opobo, and Old Calabar; and last the international 
boundary, Rio del Rey. There are, of course, others less 
important commercially, and an endless succession of nsan- 
grove-shrouded creeks, many as yet uncharted and to 
white men unknown. 

Among them lie the foulest swamps in the w^orld, millions 
of acres of rotting mud and mangroves beneath whose 
twisted roots black slime comes drifting dovvn, though 
here, too, are dry forests and strips of glaring sand in¬ 
tersected by yellow waterways whose smell is that of an 
open sewer. The European factories stand beside them, 
generally some five or six miles inland from the smoking 
bar, though a few are very much further, and one West 
African settlement is very like another. There is the 
trader’s dwelling, a damp-soaked, wooden building roofed 
with corrugated iron and perch( d high aloft on piles, long, 
whitewashed oil and salt sheds about it, and a stockade 
running round, while each foot of land beneath them has 
been “ made,” sand being endlessly shovelled in among the 
roots of the felled mangroves, and the whole pinned 
together by the driving of heavy; piles. A settlement 
generally consists of four or five of these, with a well-kept 
Consulate, and barracks for the black con.stabulary. 
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After several centuries of European trading they are 
n( 5 t numerous, and commencing westwards extend as follows 
—Benin just below the once blood-stained city of Ubini ; 
Warri a day’s steam from Forcados river on the edge of 
a dry forest; and Sapelli behind it on a crystal river, 
luxuriant with the deceitful beauty of the tropics, for, 
though this is hard to believe, it is as deadly as any. 
Next comes Akassa, the Chartered Company’s great 
depot, with its huge store-sheds, and machine-shops, on 
the Nun river. Then there is Brass beside the next tide¬ 
waterway, with its hard - worked mission, and cannibal 
tribes close by, New Calabar; anti Bonny, curious mis- 
nc'iner, where beside the white factories and mission town 
a large native population, drunken, diseased, and savage, 
J^vell in filthy squalor among the mangroves. Here some 
years ago a sable ruler perpetrated a huge fraud on the 
good missionaries, obtaining heavy subsidies for the 
laudable purpose of spreading Christianity among his 
people, and it w'as evident they neetled it. The subsidies 
were chiefly spent in gin, and more than one wdiite preacher 
was glad to escape alive; but they have since made progress 
in Bonny. Next comes Opobo wdiose inhabitants were 
lately notorious for fetiche cruelty And last but not 
least important Old Calabar. As in the case of the rivers 
there are others of minor note, but most of them would 
come under the trader’s rough classification of “ forsaken 
places.” 

Throughout the whole of this regitm, and there is no 
blinking the painful truth, white men die like flies, as they 
haVe done from the beginning. Common malaria, dysentery, 
cholera, the deadly black water-fever, jaundice, and even 
yellow Jack levy heavy toll on them, and this is not surprising 
in a land which for months together is rolled in steam and 
swept by deluge, and then !ies sweltering under a pitiless 
sun while foul swamp and muddy river give up their poison. 
Of course some men never take fever, but these are not 
nunvirous, and sanitary science may do a little, though one 

THIRD .SFRIES. VOT. VUI. Y • 
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cannot drain the vast mudbank delta, and it will probably 
continue, a black inan’b land. Nevertheless, muc'li 
merchandise goes in and out, chiefly Hamburg gin, 
Manchester cotton, and Cheshire salt, besides the sundries 
which appeal to the negro’s mind, cast-oft uniforms, brass 
jewellry, and the h'ke. It ships many thousand tons of palm- 
oil, more still of the little black kernels which are after¬ 
wards crushed for oil, and some rubber, while this trade 
resembles that of no other part of the world. 

The black merchant takes the piece of cotton, case of 
gin, or bag of salt, and passes it on inland up leagues of 
river, or through tangled forest on the slave earner’s head, 
paying toll by portions to each robber King on the way, 
until at last the residue vanishes into the little known 
Soudan. Then he brings down palm-oil, kernels, or rubber, 
and the rights to the inland markets are sometimes 
grimly fought over, while white officers are kept busy with 
armed launch and black soldiers preventing some mutinous 
potentate murdering the carriers, or levying such toll on his 
liver that he clo^jes it to trade. Almost incessantly this 
arduous work goes on, for there is always trouble some¬ 
where in the bush, which generally ends in the burning 
of stockades, and sometimes in white officers blundering 
into a murderous ambusl). So the policing of the Niger 
delta is done at a heav} cost. 

The white merchant also suffers grievously carrying 
on this trade. Heat, steam, rain, and fever break his 
constitution down, and the.se are occasionally helped b> 
native poi.sons. Still, and it shows the dogged persistence 
of the race, the commerce of the British West Alrican 
colonies goes up by leaps and bounds, and most of the 
men who dwell there clearly recognising they are near 
death treat their daily life as a lottery, and therefore 
do not hesitate in the matter of personal risk*. Perhaps in 
no part of our dominions have rnoVe reckle.ss things been 
done by handfuls of men than in the Niger Profectorate 
and the possessions of the Chartered Company. Thp.true 
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stories of some would surpass the feats of heroes of 
medieval romance, while there have been few instanceh. 
of self-sacrificing valour to equal that of the 'unarmed 
march'to Benin. From w'hat two of those wh«) fell there 
told him, the writer feels convinced that most of the white 
leaders recognised they were going to their death, and yet, 
in the forlorn hope of maintaining peace, they went carrying 
no weapon. But this aspect of life in our dominions abroad 
must be left to abler hands. 

Most of the delta’s inhabitants, and those of the region 
adjacent thereto, the Jakkeries, Sobos, Id^os, Igarras, 
and other similar tribes, may still be described as— 
savages. They are traders all of them, but they are 
robbers, too, and throughtiut the coastwise region human 
/»acrilice, cannibalism, and horrible rites of fetiche worship 
are to-day prevalent. Neither is it flattering to recognise 
that, the nearer one apj)roaches the surf-eilge the worse 
matters become, ior nowhere is the contrast greater between 
a quasi civilization and darkest barbarism Within ten 
milea from the Government Consulate and white traders’ 
facttiries, sometimes within one. you may find a fetiche 
village v\here the tribesman lives to-ila\ as he did probably 
a thous<ind years ago, e.\n pt that he drinks gm instead of 
palm wine, and w’unIu^s his neighbour with a flintlock gun. 
I'he oiiicials do their best, .ind ihany perish attempting the 
impossible, but one sickly \hce-Consul <ind his score of 
Yorubas cannot be everywhere, and so, with the exception 
of a few mission villages and a crop of untrustworthy black 
clerks, contact with Europeans has so far done little to 
change the status of the deltaic negro. It is not a pleasant 
conclusion, but there is no use shirking it. 

The history of this region is a varied one. The first comers 
seem to have been the Portuguese in the middle ages, and 
traces of their presence are still occasionally found. These 
sailed in search of th 4 Niger mouth, anti never recognised 
they had found it. When the avenging expedition marched 

into Old Benin articles of native sculpture were disct>vered 
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bearing rude representations of men in steel headpiece and 
armour, who, so tradition said, dwelt there in forgotten times. 
And yet until a few years ago but four or five Europeans 
had ever revisited the fetiche city. For centurie's after¬ 
wards other white adventurers came, sweltering and dying 
in their dismantled vessels as they slowly filled the holds, 
or building rickety factories among the creeks ashore. 
There they fought with the natives and also among them¬ 
selves, died by scores of fever or spent their brief lives in 
wild riot, for many were fierce free-lances from Liverpool 
and Bristol slavers and privateers. But the trade was steadily 
growing, and after Lander in i<S30 first proved this was the 
Niger there was a sudden influx of higher class British 
traders. In due time many rivals combining founded the 
United Africa Company, which in 1882 was changed into 
a still larger corporation, with sufficient English capital to buy, 
and probably edge, French intruders out, and this in 1886 
received a charter constituting it the Royal N iger Company, 
with powers of life and death over a great dominion. In 
1B85 a British Protectorate was established over the region 
south of the Benue confluence, and between Lagos and the 
Rio del Rey, and in 1893, after various treaties with F'ranee 
and Germany, this was formulated into the pre.sent Niger 
Coast Protectorate, whose boundaries and those of the 
Company with the consent of France were defined last 
year.* 

Now the Royal Niger Company has done much excellent 
work, keeping order among the tribesmen, exploiting the 
waterways, and opening up the vast northern region to 
British influence, and to do this its servants have spared 
neither blood nor money. Probably a simple relation of 
many of its officers’ doings would not be credited Also, 
while the British Government was supinely content to 
foster trade, or, as a few said, hamper it, with the un¬ 
healthy coast, the great Chartered-Company w'as steadily 
working its way ipto the hinterland, a healthier, region 
* See our Notes on Nigeria p. 410.—(Ed.) 
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peopled by intelligent races of Moslem faith. Still, in¬ 
dependent traders complained bitterly about the monopoly, 
for to all practical purposes monopoly it was. and pointed 
out that this was too vast a district to be handed over to 
one comijany, while it was clearly evident to the thoughtful 
and those who had seen the system at work that no com¬ 
mercial company, whose aim is after all dividends and not 
philanthropy, can use the powers of life and death so justly 
as the Government. Indeed, there were rivals who stated 
that the murderous raid of Akassa was provoked and partly 
w'arranted by high-handed action on the Company’s side 
and curious stories have been told about the rough and 
ready Justice administered by its officials. In all this there 
may have been exaggeration, as there was clearly animus, 
but when a white trader holds absolute powder far up m the 
bush under some circumstances he is apt to lose his head. 
In any case, the great Company broke ground very 
thoroughly, and it was only fair for a time at least it 
should alone [gather the fruit of patient labour, and in the 
end receive compensation for ceding its possessions to the 
Government. 

And, from the schedule submitted, the British Govern¬ 
ment will on its consummation have secured a bargain 
control over a great region extending roughly ten degrees 
four-square, at a price, when all is completed, of some 
.^900,0C'0. Also, so far we have only seen the worse side 
of the picture. It is probable that little of Nigeria is, for 
Europeans, exactly healthy, but the interior is much better 
than the coast. Instead of the reeking chaos of mangrove 
swamps, through part of it the Niger rolls down past park¬ 
like scenery, rolling prairie country dotted with groves of 
trees. In others it pours frothing through rock-walled valleys, 
with sun-scorched peaks hanging over them, and there are 
great lake-like openings studded with fruitful islands and 
cultivated banks Further, as one travels north the 
character of the native changes, for .there the teaching 
of Jlslam has set its usual stamp upon the negro race. 
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Instead of naked devil-worshippers who though they trade 
a little spend most part of their time in blissful idleness (ft 
robbing each other, one finds an intelligent people, robbers 
also sometimes, but obeying a central authority, skilled in 
many arts, and organized in arms. Physically, too, the 
hinterland negro Moslem is widely different. He may not 
have the great muscular development of the Oil Rivers 
paddler, but he bears a certain stamp of capacity and 
m(;ntal superiority. It may be mentioned in nfference to 
this matter that the Niger Constabulary both of Govern¬ 
ment and Company who keep order through th<' delta and 
bear the brunt of the frontier fighting are composed almost 
exclusively of Yorubas from the Lagos hinterland, and 
Haussas of Sokoto. 

The eyes of the adventurous have of late been turned 
longingly towards northern Nigeria, and though even yet 
a portion of it is but little known it is generally granted to 
be a land of promise. Tw'ico in earlier ages it was a power 
in Africa when the Kingdom of Songhay and its neighbour 
of Borrfu made their power felt westwards towards' the 
Gambia and eastwards tow’ards tht* Nile, w’hen there seems 
to have been a high degree* (''f civilization prevalent. Then 
after a lapse of long years Sokoto rose from the wreck of 
Songhay, and the name of Emir Othman w'as feared and 
respected throughout the Western Soudan. Once more 
Sokoto has fallen from its former glory, but traces of its 
military prow'css and laws remain, and there is more than 
a prospect that under judicious rule its j)eople may be 
lifted to a state equalling that of olden days. 

It must never be forgotten that these are not negro 
savages, but men of mixed extraction with Moorish and 
Arab blood in their veins, whose forbears if some records 
do not lie did much the same for the land they invaded as 
their kinsmen in Spain. Even now their caravans travel 
all over northern Africa, there ate powerful merchants 
whose commerce extends from Fezzan to Guinea, mosques 
and schools, for, whatever be the 'faults of the Arab 
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and his relations hitherto he has done more than any 
vhite man to open up the,wastes of Africa. It is an 
old story dealt with many times before, but the teach- 
inj^s of Islam even when proclaimed with sword an 1 brand 
possess a power of raising the negro from a state nf naked 
savagery and making him a ust'ful producer f)r*at least a 
soldier. 

France has clearly recognised this, and her officers have 
been tirelessly excfoiting the hinterland, while our Govern¬ 
ment, after listening often to deputations of merchants who 
greatly desired to mak«i the situation plain, has in this 
respect of late years doiu' m.iinly nothing. Now’ the result 
i*- appanmt. The Gambia, Sierra laione, and the Gold 
Coast have b<*<m cut off from the inland region w’here 
^alone there is any hope of founding a whitf.’ man’s 
colony, and save for the hiresight of the Chartered 
C ompany upper Nigeria might also have f.dlen into 
the hands of b'ranee. When one, hears ohl stories of 
Fiiiirs’ cavalry bod\guards wearing silver corseh'ts and 
spkyiditlly mounied on desert horses, of one Sultanate 
ruling a thousand miles of hinterland so well that costly 
merchandise might b(* laid aruwhiTe besidi* the trade 
roads and no man dar<‘ touch it, and others of the kind, 
ev’en if .il! are not wholly true there is hoj)«‘ for the re¬ 
storing of a great province. A*nd again an ailvancing tide 
of Islam is rolling south, for the Mallah hav<‘ already passed 
Lokoja, while it is not tl.ittering to remember w’hat they 
have done in the north, and then to contt*mplate the state 
of things just outside Bonny town, or to hear what the 
^rass cannibals w'hose haunts lie, behind a British Con¬ 
sulate did when they sacked Akassa. 

To give an idea of this region would require a book in 
itself. Even on its southern borders moving north along 
the river it Ijas many large trading towns, where the native 
population live to sqjne degree in peace and order, but 
being „ Company’s stations, Abo, Asaba, Onitsha, and 
Lokoja are perhaps the best known* to Europeans, and 
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Lokoja at the confluence of the Niger and Benue is the 
first Moslem town. It holds the gates to much of tlje 
Western' Soudan. Men of many shades of colour and 
languages throng its streets, from the white and blue clad 
merchant of the semi-civilized north to the half-naked 
heathen trader of the deltaic swamps. Also a great 
military depot has been established there, and in any 
future troubles along the frontier the name of Lokoja 
will be prominent Indigo is largely grown in the 
upper portions of Nigeria, and a beautiful native cotton 
cloth dyed with it is spun which commands a higher 
price than the Manchester product. Wide tracts are 
cultivated with high skill and method, and manv otlv^r 
industries, including leather-work and metal-forging, are 
practised. There is much rubber in it and also ivory, 
though the latter sometimes travels south by a circuitous 
route to the French Gaboon. Besides c»thers of le.sser 
note, there are three ]>opu]ous cities, Kuka, Kano, Socoto, 
whose names are known over northern Africa, which 
though partly ruinous still show what they have Ipeen, 
but it ma}’ yet be said that few Europeans have much 
acquaintance with them. One result of a monopoly is that 
the holders of it do not encourage their servants to talk 
freely of the things they have seen. Now, however, when 
the door may be opened •wide to every comer, there will 
probably be a sudden development of this part of Africa. 

The first necessity is the building of light railroads, such 
as that which is started from Lagos towards the Yoruba 
country, for the great obstacle in the way of West African 
commerce is the lack of transport. Every pound of produce 
that goes in or out is carried on slaves’ heads along foot¬ 
wide trails, sometimes ambushed by spear-armed marauders, 
or at least only safely passable on the payment of a heavy 
toll, or very slowly in dug-out canoes down muddy rivers, 
with the chance that some of the craft will never come out 
at all. And it would be interesting even close down to the 
coast to figure exactly how many stockades have been 
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blown up and how much blood of white officer and black 
^oldier is poured out every year in the Niger delta to 
keep these trade-routes open. 

There are sanguine traders who compare the northern 
Sultanates to a new India, while others predict we shall 
have both hands full before we break the power and check 
the depredations of every mutinous Emir, and then be 
saddled with a profitless burden after all. The former at 
least can point to what this land has been twice before, and 
they have tangible grounds to hope that with the building 
of steamers and railways, the maintenance of order, and 
equal justice, a still greater IJritish Province may be built 
up upon the ruins of its fallen power. 

Many Englishmen, some with full knowledge, and others 
with but dim glances into futurity, have died working for this, 
*or have dragged out weary lives in sufferings manifold. What 
the. full result of their toil will be no man as yet can say,— 
that only the future can show, but part at least will ere 
lo.ig be made clearly manifest. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 

Africanus. 

For several years past the English iie\vspa[)ers have devoted 
much attention to Transvaal affairs, with the result that an 
imperfect acfjuaintance with South African history has been, 
in the minds of most of their readers, substituted for the 
blank ignorance which prevailed m iSSi. Unfortunately, 
it cannot be said that the press, as a whole, has ap})roached 
this very difficult subject with either knowledge or candour. 
One party will hear no evil, the other believe no good, 
about the Boer. It is appaiently rare for any journalist 
who disapproves of the retrocession of the Transvaal to 
admit that the Boers have ever had genuine grievance'^.** 
On the other hand, most of those who praise l\lr. Ciladstone’s 
South Alrican policy find it necessary to vilify the Uitlanders 
of Johannesburg. Very few writers have attempted to,t(dl 
the story of the Transvaal as a connected whole. It is 
therefore hoped that an attempt to give a brief abstract of 
Transvaal history from a non-partisan point of view may 
not be without interest. The authorities on the period are 
in many cases conflicting, and it is not easy to reach the 
truth. In some cases facte are uncertain, and motives are 
always a matter for dispute. Moreover, the vexed questions 
in the Transvaal, one and all, await settlement, aivd it is 
difficult to examine the past dispassionately at a moment of 
extreme t(*nsion.* 

The South African Republic, as is well known, owes its 
existence to the “Great Trek” of farmers of P'rench and 
Dutch blood who left Cape Colony for the North in 1836. 
Some pioneers had previously explored as far as Delagoa 
Bay, but the main emigration took place in 1836-37. A 
great deal has been written on the subject of the Trek, but 
the Manifesto published by Pieter Retief at Grahamstown 


* Written on September 15. 
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in January, 1837, seems to explain sufficiently the reasons 
for the emigration. In this he states that he and his friends 
“despair of saving the colony from those evils that threaten 
. it in the turbulent and dishonest conduct of vagrants who 
are allowed to infest the country in every part.” They 
complain of the losses caused by the emancipation of the 
slaves, and the vexatious laws enacted respecting them ; of 
the devastation cause<l by K.ifir inv.isinn, and of tht; un¬ 
justifiable oilium cast on the farmers by missionary agents. 
It is iiulisputable that gross injustice was done to slave¬ 
holders by thf* terms of emancitJ.ition, th.it the removal of 
all restrictions from the mo’'’ements of Hottentots and half- 
castes rendered order insecure, that th<‘ policy of Lord 
Glenelg towards the Kafirs was an insult and an injury 
• t(j the colonists- Dutch ami English alike,—and that the 
highly-coloured reports of varicjiis missionaries had cn^ated 
an e.xtreme prejiulire, both in Cape Town and in England, 
against th(t Border f.irmers. Comparatively few slaves, 
indeed, had been owned by the emigrants, but the hard 
meftsure given to the Western Province slav«'-owners was 
not calculated to inspire any confidencte in the honesty of 
the Home Government. Lord Glenelg’s frontier policy 
was a greater grievante. After a fierci* war against the 

Kafirs, the colonists were told by th<; Co’onial Secretary 

• 

that they had been in the wrong, and were forbidden to 
profit, by the results of victories gained by their aid. More¬ 
over, the frontier farmers received no comjvinsation for the 
lo.sse.s sustained, which included the total destruction of 456, 
and partial destruction of 350, farmhouses, and the loss of 
•5,715 horses, 1 i 1,930 head of cattle, and 161,930 sheep. 

It is not surprising that the Voortrekkers left Cape 
Colony with feelings of dislike for British rule. The 
authorities were alarmed at the intended exodus, but 
Lieutenant*-Governor Stockenstrom, in August, 1836, 
publicly stated that *“ he was not aware of any law which 
prevents any of His Majesty’s subj/2cts from leaving his 
dpfninions and settling in another country.” Mr. Qliphant, 
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the Cape Attorney-General, considered the case of the 
farmers parallel to that of emigrants from England t« 
America, and concluded thus: “The Government there¬ 
fore, if I am correct in my conclusions, is, and must ever 
remain, without the power of effectually preventing the evil, 
if evil it be.” 

Accordingly, Hendrik Potgieter, Pieter Retief, Pieter Uys, 
Gert Maritz, Andries Prctorius, and their followers, passed 
over the Orange River in successive parties. A certain 
want of unity among the leaders soon became apparent, and 
has been.a marked feature of South African Republicanism 
up to the present time. 

Hostilities at once broke out between the Boers and the 
Matabele. The latter tribe were an offshoot from the great 
Zulu nation, their leader Moselekaize having lied from the , 
wrath of Chaka, and fallen upon the weak Bechuana tribes 
that inhabited the regions now comprised in the Southern 
Transvaal and the northern part of the Orange Free State. 
The Matabele were marauders, with no more right in the 
country than the Boers, and they attacked the latter :n a 
most treacherous manner. After much severe fighting, the 
Boers finally drove them north of the Limpopo, where, 
falling on the Makalakas and Mashonas, Moselekatze 
founded a kingdom that lasted until his son Lobengula was 
expelled by the Chartered Company’s forces in 1893. 

Retief, who arrived after the first engagement, was 
unanimously elected Commandant - General. The main 
body of the Boers soon determined to occupy Natal, which 
was then a no-man’s-land, devastated by Zulu raids, except 
where a small unofficial English settlement was established 
at Port Natal (now Durban). But Potgieter, Uys, and 
their parties remained west of the Drakensberg. 

It is necessary to mention very briefly the history of the 
short-lived “Republic of Natal,”.as the subsequent events 
would otherwise be unintelligible. Retief, on an embassy 
to Dingaan, Chakajs son, was, with his companions, 
treacherously murdered, and a general attack by the Zulus 
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on the Boers followed, in the course of which a horrible 
massacre of detached parties of emigrants took place.* 
The Boers, determined on revenge, were gallantly supported 
. by individual Englishmen from Port Natal, while Potgieter 
and Uys came to the help of their kinsmen. On December i6, 

1838, Pretorius completely crushed Dingaan’s Zulus. Mean¬ 
while, a small detachment of British troops took possession 
of Port Natal. These troops w'erc withdrawn in December, 

1839. But the Boers were in difficultit s. Uys was killed 
in action with the ZuIuSl, and Potgieter, who was on bad 
terms with Maritz and Pretorius, returned to the west. 
Maritz died shortly afterwards. 

* But dissensions among the Zulus brought a great change. 
I^inda invoked the aitl of the Boers against his brother 
.Dingaan, the new allies were completely successful, Dingaan 
lied, and Panda was installed by Pretorius as King of the 
Zulus, and acknowledged the paramountcy of the Republic. 
In 1840 a regular Government was inaugurated. A Volks- 
raa*d of twenty-four members was established, and arrange¬ 
ments made for raising a public revenue. The Raad was 
elected by the entire body of burghers, acting as one twenty- 
four-member constituency, and important questions were to 
be settled by meetings of ‘‘the public.” In fact, the old 
Athenian form of “ Ecclesia ” found a place in the constitu¬ 
tion. Landdrosts were appointed f<jr executive work, but 
their power was nominal. In the meantime, a sort of loose 
confederation came into existence to the west of the Drakens¬ 
berg, .whither Potgieter had returned. The districts of 
Winburg and Potchefstroom (which may fairly be considered 
2*s, the former the nucleus of the Orange Eree State, the 
latter of the Transvaal Republic) arr.inged to live under an 
“Adjunct Raad,” and by agreement between Potgieter and 
Pretorius it was settled that, while either section was to be 
autonomous‘as reganls internal affairs, the Adjunct Raad 

* It IS presumably to these events that Mr. Spenser Wilkinson refers tn a 
little boftk pretending to be impartial, when he says: ** The Boers of Natal 
attacked the Zulus ” British Policy in South Africa,” p. 28). 
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might sit with the Natal Volksraad to discuss questions of 
common concern. At the same time, a good many families, 
settled between the Vet and Orange Rivers, did not acknow¬ 
ledge the authority of the Adjunct Raad. I'he Natal Boers, 
having settled their form of Government, were anxious to 
have it recognised, and accordingly opened communications 
with Sir George Napier, Governor of Cape Colony. Messrs. 
Badenhorst and Burger despatched a letter asking for “ an 
acknowledgment of their independence, with the full rights 
of British subjects, ” This sentence shows the state of 
political education of some of the Re[)ubhcan authorities, 
Howevei, Mr, Boshof, one of the leaders, was well educated 
and able, and his utterances are in a very different style. 
At this moment an appeal for protection was made to the 
Governor by Faka, chief of the Pondos, who w'as alarmed 
at a victory of the Boers over a small neighbouring tribe, 
the Bacas. British troo[)S advanced into Pondo territory, 
and Sir George Napier, in June, iSqi, summoned the Boers 
to acknowledge “ their full and entire allegiance " to Queen 
Victoria,- a demand against which they protested. Other 
causes of dispute were soon added. The Boers arranged 
to establish the refugees from various tribes w’ho had entered 
Natal (in the hope of jirotection from Panda), on the southern 
border, where they would have formed an obvious danger 
to the British territories. Ah American trading brig, arriving 
at Port Natal, opened up communications with the emigrants, 
and was followed b) a Dutch vessel, the Brasilia, under a 
Mr. Smellek.nnp. This gentleman, in his enthusiasm for 
the cause of his kinsmen, assured them, quite unwarrantably, 
of the protection of the King of the Netherlands. 

The foumlation of a sea-board Republic in South Africa, 
in independent communication with foieign Powers, clearly 
changed the entire political situation. A British force, 
under Captain Smith, at once occupied Port J^atal, where 
it was soon besieged by the Republifians. The daring ride 
of Dick King from Durban to Grahamstown brought relief 
to the garrison. The Boers from Winburg, who had again 
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appeared on the scene, returned home. The Maritzburg 
Raad was in a state of anarchy. Prolonged negotiations 
ensued, but there was really no sovereign authority in the 

• Republic. Finally the Raad submitted. Natal became an 
Etiglish colony, and the more determined of the Boers left 
the province anti returned across the I^rakensberg It is 
to bt; noted that, in a despatch dated April lo, 1842, Lord 
Sianley, then Colonial Secretary, maintained that “the 
allegiance which the emij^rants owe to the British Crown 
is, according to the laws of the British Empire, an obliga¬ 
tion which it is not in their power to disclaim, or to violate 
with impunity.’’ This doctrine, whether sound or not, was 
in direct conflict with the official declaration of Mr Oliphant, 
mentioned above. N.ital was at first incorporated with 

• Cape Colon), but became a separate Crown Colony in 1856, 
and obtained responsible government in 1893 

It has been necessary to deal with these facts, because, 
though many Boeis rem.iined in Natal, \\liere their de¬ 
scendants are to-day, the majority reinforced their friends 
to rile west of the Drakensberg ; and the present South 
A Incan Republic ^o fai regards itself as a continuation of 
the Republic of Natal—that “ Dinga.in's Daag ” is a 
national celebration in the Transvaal. It only remain-, to 
be noted that in 1843 P.inda ceded St. Lucia Bay to the 
British (government, but that the British claim was never 
enforced until 1884, when the bay seemed in danger of 
falling into the hands either of Germany or the Transvaal. 

A word must now be given to the attempt of the Imperial 
Government, made under missionary advice, to establish 
a cordon of native buffer-states between Cape Colony 
and the Emigrant Farmers. During the years 1S43 and 
1844 Sir George Napier and Sir Peregrine Maitland con¬ 
cluded treaties recognising a Griqua State under Adam 
Kok, a Basoto State unde- Moshesh, and a Pondo State 
under Faku. The scfieme was impracticable. It was alike 
impossible to keep Europeans from entering these reserves, 
an<J to expect them, once entered, to live under the rule of 
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native chiefs. The Crown Colony of Basutolafid is to-day 
the only relic of these treaty States. 

Lord Stanley, in the despatch cited above, while de¬ 
claring that the Boers could not denude themselves of 
British nationality, had remarked that, if they persisted in 
going beyond the bounds of British territory, they could 
not expect British protection. In fact, they were at once 
bound by the obligations and bereft of the privileges of 
British subjects. In 1842 Mr. Justice Menzies, having 
received, when on circuit from Colesberg, an appeal 
from Adam Kok, declared all South Africa between the 
22nd degree of longitude, the 25th degree of latitude, 
and the Indian Ocean, to be British territory, with the 
exception of the possessions of the Portuguese and of 
native tribes. The country within these limits includes 
Griqualand West, the Orange Free State, and the 
greater part of the Transvaal. Sir George Napier at 
once annulled the proclamation. But the Boers were 
much incensed at the position of affairs. 7 'he Griquas, a 
race of h'alf-bred Hottentots, were British subjects by birth, 
and yet their independence was guaranteed, while the 
allegiance of the Dutch farmers was still claimed by the 
Crown. In 1844 Potgieier’s adherents, “the Council of 
Winburg and Potchefstroom,” issued a declaration of inde¬ 
pendence. At the same time, the Boers practically ignored 
the existence of the Griqua State, which included a good 
deal of territory actually in the possession of emigrant 
farmers. British troops were moved up to protect the 
Griquas, and after a slight skirmish at Zwart Kopjes, 316 
Boers submitted and took the oath of allegiance, the re¬ 
mainder retiring to Winburg. Moshesh the Basuto had b\ 
this time allowed many Dutch farmers to settle in his 
territory. Sir Peregrine Maitland concluded a new treaty 
with Adam Kok in 1845, but it is impossible here to trace 
the intricate course of negotiations* with that chief and 
Moshesh. In 1846.Major Warden, Resident with* Adam 
Kok, established a post at Bloemfontein. 
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' Meanwhile Potgieter at Potchefstroom maintained com¬ 
munications with the Hollander, Smellekamp, and 
attempted to extend his territory to Delagoa Bay. Lyden- 
• burg, Zoutpansberg, and Ohrigstad were founded, and the 
last-n imed village became the capital of the 'Fransvaal 
Boers. Sequati, chief of the Hapedi (father and prede¬ 
cessor of the more famous Sekukuni) was forced to acknow¬ 
ledge the Boers’ sovereignty. But between the Orange 
and Vaal Rivers, in the district of Winburg, disorder 
reigned. At the same time great hardships were caused in 
Natal by an ordinance calling on farmers to prove occupa¬ 
tion of their farms for the twelve months preceding the 
arrival of Mr. Cloete (who had conducted the annexation). 
The country had been in a state of anarchy, and in many 
.^ases the farmers could not produce such evidence, and saw 
their lands confiscated. Pretorius went to ajjpeal to Sir 
Hebry Pottinger in Grahamstown, but was refused an 
audience. 

tn 1847 Sir Harry Smith, who w'as well liked by the 
Boefs, came back to the Cape as Governor, and proceeded 
to the country beyond the Orange River. He saw 
Pretorius, endeavoured by redress of grievances to stop the 
exodus of Boers from Natal, and finally proclaimed British 
sovereignty over the territory between the Orange and 
V^aal Rivers (the pre.sent Orange Free State). Pretorius 
and other dissentients established themselves beyond the 
Vaal, but many of the farmers who remained in the 
“ Orange River Sovereignty ” resented the annexation, and 
determ'ined to resist. Pretorius was summoned to take 
command of them. Sir Harry Smith at once moved up 
from Cape Town, and defe&ted the Boers in a sharp en¬ 
gagement at Boomplats (August 29, 1848). Winburg sub¬ 
mitted, and arrangements were made for the government 
of the Sovereignty, whose capital was fixed at Bloem¬ 
fontein. Most of the''malcontents moved beyond the Vaal, 
and a eonsiderable number of colonists from Cape Colony 
settled in the new territory. Pretorius was outlawed, 
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and Potgieter was offered a magistracy in the sovereignty, 
but declined the appointment. Troubles soon came thick 
upon Major Warden, the Resident. Moshesh, with great 
skill, played off the malcontent Boers against the British 
Government. The Basutos gained a success over British 
troops at Vierv'oet, and the Republican party at Winhurg 
invited Pretorius to return, and came to terms with Moshesh. 
The Basutos now confined their attacks to Loyalists, and 
Major Warden, left without an adequate force, was practi¬ 
cally helpless. Pretorius made overtures to Major Wartlen 
for a definite .settlement. It was evident that if he chose to 
ally himself actively with the Basutos, it would be impossible 
to hold Bloemfontein. 

But I’retorlus was not in a position to sperik for the 
'Transvaal Boers as a body. Potgieter and he wen* at; 
open variance. Thcire was no settled government in th(^ 
Transvaal. In 1851 the Ohrigstad Raad created four 
co-ordinate Commandants - General, Potgieter retaining 
authority in the Zoutpansberg, and Pretorius in the South, 
At this* juncture a meeting was arranged between *Prt> 
t rius (whose outlawry was rej)ealed) and two British 
.Assistant-Commissioners, Major Hogi^e and Mr. Owen, 
On January 17, 1852, the .Sand River Convention—the 
chatter of'Transvaal independence—was signed. Potgieter 
and his party resented their e.\clusion from the negotiations, 
but were finally reconciled with Pretorius, and the Trans¬ 
vaal Volksraad accepted the Cf)nvention. 

It is necessary to e.\amine this Convention sopiewhat 
closely, because the Government of the South African 
Republic hold that it should be read with the subsequent 
Conventions of :88i and 1884, wdiereas Her Majesty’s 
Government appear to consider it cancelled by the annexa¬ 
tion in 1877. 

Article I. “The Assistant - Commissioners guarantete in the fullest 
manner on the part of the British GoveiniAent to the emigrant farmers 
beyond the Vaal River the right to manage their own affairs, and^to govern 
themselves according to their own laws, without any interference on the 
part of the British Government, and that no encroachment shall be'tpiade 
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by the said Government on the territory beyond, to the north of the Vaal 
River , with the further assurance that the warmest >Msh of the British 
Government is to promote peace, free-trade, and friendly intercourse with 
the Emigrant Farmers now inhabiting, or who hereafter may inhabit, that 
country, it being understood that this system of non-mterference is binding 
upon both partiLb.” 

Article 2 arranges, in case of misunderstanding, for a 
subsequent delimitation of boundaries. 

Article 3 “ Her Majesty’s Assistant-Commissioners hereby disclaim all 
alliances whatevei and with whomsoever of the coloured nations to the north 
of the Vaal Rivei ” 

Article 4 “ It is agreed that no sla\ery is or shall be permitted or 
practised in the country to the noith of the Vaal River by the Emigrant 
I'.irmers ” 

Article 5 arranges for mutual facilities and liberty to 
"traders and tr.ivellers on both sides of the Vaal River. 

Article 6 allows the “ emigrant Boers ” to obtain ammu- 
nitton in Tiritish colonies and [lossessions, “it being 
mutually understood that all trade in ammunition with the 
native tribes is prohiiiited both b) the British Government 
and* the Emigrant Farmers on both sides of file Vaal 
River.” 

Article 7 arringes for the mutual extradition, “as far as 
possible,” of crimin.ils, and mutual access to courts of 
justice. Article 8 validates, for .purposes of inheritance in 
British possessions, certificates of marriage issued by the 
proper authorities of the Emigrant Farmers. Article 9 
allows free movement of all persons, except criminals and 
absconding debtors, between the British and the Boers’ 
territories 

It has been argued that this document did not create a 
sovereign independent State north of the Vaal, on the 
ground that Article 4 limits the powers of the Emigrant 
Farmers. But if a promise to prevent such practices as 
slavery is held to invalidate the independence of the nation 
making it, it would be'difficult to maintain that the Turkish 
Empirfe, for example, is a sovereign. State. The Con¬ 
vention is obviously defective, but it seems to have been 
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universally considered, until lately, that it conferred abso¬ 
lute independence on the Transvaal. Perhaps the mo^ 
serious defect was the absence of any clause defining the 
eastern or western boundaries of the Republic. Pretorius 
afterwards declared that he had been told informally 
by one of the Assistant-Commissioners that the Republic 
was at liberty to extend westwards, along the north bank 
of the Orange River to the sea. 

From this point it will be possible to treat the history of 
the South African Republic separately, although references 
must be made in places to events outside the Fransvaal 
borders. It must never be forgotten that South Africa is 

I 

essentially one country, and that its political divisions are 
artificial. 

The Convention drew a line, which has never been quite ■ 
obliterated, between the Boers north and south of the Vaal 
River. The farmers of the sovereignty were deserted^ by 
their allies, aitd left to the authority of the Crown. How¬ 
ever, difficulties with the Basutos broke out anew, the 
Home Government, in opposition to the wishes of many of 
the inhabitants of the territory, determined on withdrawal, 
and in 1854 the Convention of Bloemfontein gave com¬ 
plete independence to the Orange Free State. There has 
never been any question of suzerainty over the Free State ; 
on the other hand, the position of Great Britain as the 
paramount Power in South Africa would, in the absence of 
any Convention, compel Her Majesty’s Government to 
take cognisance of the proceedings of the two • Dutch 
Republics. 

The Sand River Convention was not followed immedi¬ 
ately by the creation of any stable government in the 
Transvaal. But complaints and recriminations between 
the Boers and the British began early. The Boers were 

said to interfere with missionaries in Bechuahaland, while 

« 

English traders were reported to be selling ammunition to 
Transvaal natives. - In 1852 an expedition of thd Boers 
against Sequati inflicted much damage on the Bapedfp,.but 
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failed to take their stronghold. In the same year a Boer 
oommando against the Bakwena, a Bechuana tribe, pillaged 
Dr. Livingstone’s house, and the Bakwena prisoners were 
“apprenticed” to farmers. In 1853 both Hendrik Pot- 
gieter and Andries Pretorius died, and thus the two ablest 
men amongst the Boers were lost to the Republic. Great 
confusion ensued. Hardly any ta^es were paid, and there 
was nothing in the nature of a police. Potgieter’s and 
Pretorius’ parties continued their rivalry In 1855 the 
Raad threw' open the country to immigrants of good 
character from Europe, fixed the standard for acquisition 
of full burgher rights at a payment of to the Treasury, 
but enacted that no non-burgher could own land. Native 
troubles continued, and excesses w'cre committed on both 
sides Ecclesiastical questions caused new discord. 
Finally, in 1850), th<.“ Separatist Reformed Church separated 
itself from the m.iin bodv of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
Its members, nicknamed “ Doppers,” adopted primitive 
Cafv'inistic views, and though the “ Doppers ” have since 
spr«id to Cape C<'l<my. and there are many members of 
the Dutch Reformed Church in the Transvaal, the religious 
separation has weakened the connection bet\va.tm these tw'o 
Dutch communities. In 1857 a Constitution w'as drawn 
up, which su})erseded the loosely-worded “ I'hirty-Three 
Articles” adopted by the Potchefstroom Raad in 1844. 
Marthinus Wcssel Pretorius, son of Amlries Pretorius, was 
elected President of the South African Republic. The 
districts of Zoutpansberg and Lydenburg at once repudi¬ 
ated his authority. Meanwhile the Orange Free State, 
under President Boshof, had come into existence, and 
Marthinus Pretorius proceeded to Bloemfontein, hoping to 
arrange for a union. An open quarrel broke out, and the 
forces of Boshof and Pretorius faced each on the field. 
Finally, a treaty was signed, by which the tw'o Republics 
acknowledged their mutual independence. While Pre¬ 
torius 'was filibustering in the Orange Free State, his 
depvity, Lombard, had declared the Zoutpansberg farmers 
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Under Schoeman to be rebels. Lydenburg proclaimed itself 
an independent Republic in itS57. The “ South Africari 
Republic,” in spite of its high - sounding title, included 
'little but Potchefstroom, Zoutpansberg, however, soon 
'Came to terms with Pretorius, and in i860 a formal 
union took place between the South African Republic and 
tbe Republic of Lydenburg, Events were now compli- 
c ited by the election of Pretorius as President of the 
Ormge Free State. There was a strong unionist party on 
both sides of the Vaal, but personal rivalries again came to 
the .front. IVetorius was compelled to resign the Presi¬ 
dency of the South African Republic. Mr. Grobbelaar was 
confirmed as Acting-President, but oi)|)osed by .Schoeman 
(now a partisan of Pretorius), who succe<‘(led in displacing 
him. Schoeman’s proceedings caused an armed insur-' 
rection, led by Paul Kruger, who thus came into political 
prominence for the first time A brisk civil war was 
carried on between Kruger and Schoeman, but the former 
soon took Pretoria—founded in 1855, and now growing 
into importance—and established his authority. In i'S63 
Van Rensberg was elected Presiilent. and another rising 
took place, resulting in a second civil vv ir betwemi Kruger 
and Viljoen. Nc.xt \ear Pretorius, his term of office in the 
Free State having e.xpired, was re-elected President of the 
South African Republic, and Kruger became Com¬ 
mandant-General. Other native campaigns frdlowed, and 
thfj Boers contracted an alliance with the Swazis, and 
opened relations with Cetywayo, son of the Zulu chief 
Panda. In 1S65 the Zoutpansberg district fell into com¬ 
plete anarchy ; it had become a haunt of white filibusters 
and black marauder^, and a good many farms were 
abandoned, partly because of these disorders, and partly 
from the fever endemic in the district. In the south the 
Republic made a treaty of peace with Moshesh, and 
settled its boundary dispute with the' Free State. Before 
the former event, a jcommando under Kruger had 'helped 
the Free State Boers against the Basutos. In the latter 
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case recourse was had to the arbitration of Lieutenant- 
*Governor Kf'ate of Natal, who pronounced in favour of the 
South African Republic In 186S gold was discov'-red in 
Tati, .ind President Pretorius issued a proclamation extend¬ 
ing the boundaries of the Republic westwards to Lake 
Ngami, eastward to the sea, and northw'ard into Mashona- 
land. Sir Philip Wodehouse and the Portuguese Govern¬ 
ment at once protested. The proclamation would have 
annexed Bechuanaland, put a stop to missionary enterprise, 
and cut off the road to the north. The IJoers, though they 
admitted German missionaries, were bitterlv hostile to 
Lnglish, disap})roving of the native policy adopted by the 
latter, and have also shown h<.>stihty to those P'rench Pro¬ 
testant jiastors who have done such good work in Basuto¬ 
land and Barotsiland. President Pretorius had to withdraw' 
his claims, but the western boundary w'as left unsettled. In 
i.S6c; a treaty w'as concluded with Portug.d. 'Phis event 

introduced a friendlier feeling towards Roman Catholics, 
• . . 

and in 1S70 religious freedom was for the lirst time intro¬ 
duced into the South African Republic. 

A most important boundary dispute must now be 
noticed. The discovery of diamoinls m GrKpialand West 
cau.sed a northward extension of British territory, the first 
sign of a reversal of the policy of the fifiK's. It is im¬ 
possible to go into the diamond-field question here. Un- 
quesdonably the Orange Free .Stale received very hard 
treatment from the Imperial Government. But besides 
Griqualand, some territory on the Vaal, claimed by the 
Barolong and the South African Republic, was in dispute. 

‘ This second matter was referred to Lieutenant-Governor 
Keate for arbitration. He decided against the Transvaal 
—rightly, Dr. Theal thinks, on the evidence before him, 
but in effect unjustly, since the Transvaal case was very 
carelessly "prepared. The Volksraad were furious, the 
award was not carfied into effect, but Pretorius had to 
resiglti. A strong party desired to elect President Brand 
of* the Free State, and thus unite* the Republics. But it 
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was doubtful what effect such a union would have on the 
Conventions of 1S52 and 1854, and President Brand was’ 
not inclined to accept the idea. Finally, in 1872, Mr. 
Burgers was elected President, 

The election of Mr. Burgers marks the beginning of the 
modern history of the Transvaal. He was a man ot ability 
and education, and a Cape Dutchman. He had been a 
minister of the Dutch Reformed Church, but had re.signed 
that office on account of his heterodox view's. In temper, 
character, and a.spirations he presented a complete contrast 
with the Conservative type, of w’hich Paul Kruger is such 
a striking example. He desired to bring the South African 
Republic into the comity of nations, w’ht;reas his [)e<>ple for 
the most part preferred their old i.solation. The new Presi¬ 
dent was full ot ambitious schemes, and jiaid a vi.sit to 
Europe for the purjjo.se of obtaining .1 loin. He estab¬ 
lished a mint, endeavoured to build a railway to I )elagoa 
Bay, and attempted to introduce his citizens to the benefits 
of modem education. His visit to Europe o[>ened up con¬ 
nection w ith the Netherlands,where he was well received, ahd 
inaugurated that Hollander immigration into the Transvaal, 
which has since had such marked results. Many Hollanders 
have filled educational and administrative posts in the 
Republic, which the Boer farmers w'ere incapable of holding. 
But while the services of some able men—notably. Dr. 
Jorissen and Dr. Leyds—have been secured, a very bad 
feeling between “ Afrikander ” and Hollander still exists. 
The Boer looks on the newcomer as a degenerate towns¬ 
man, who can neither ride nor shoot, while he resents his 
intellectual superiority. The attempts of schoolmasters to' 
teach the Boer children “ High Dutch,” instead of the 
“ Taal ’ (the Afrikander patois) spoken by their fathers, 
caused general indignation. Although Dr. Leyds has for 
years been influential in directing Transvaal policy, he has 
never been popular among the BoeVs. The Hollander 
influx has been most marked since the retrocession, btlt its 
inception was due to President Burgers. 
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Under the new rules the affairs of the Republic did not 
prosper. The discovery of gold at Pilgrims’ Rest intro¬ 
duced a new element and a mining populatio’n. The 
Transvaal became a South African Alsatia, where lawless 
spirits from all the colonies congregated. The Hoers were 
very remiss in paying taxes, and disliked the President’s 
new-fangled methods. A campaign against Sekukuni 
ended in disSster, while a frontier dispute with Cetywayo, 
who was now at the head of a fine military nation, 
threatened a new danger. The British Government, 
aroused by stories of ill-usage of the natives, addressed 
successive remonstrances to the Republican Government. 
Il is only fair to say that the stories of lioer oppression 
stem to have been exaggerated. The systeni of “ appren- 
,tic**ship” can indeed harilly be defended, but English 
critics sometimes forget to-day that the Cape Government 
iii'iiSoy carried out this saint* system at the e.xpense of 
Bechuana rebels, and that their proceedings were not 
vetoed by Her IMajesiy’s Gov'ernment. Tht* “ apf)ren- 
ticoe" were gener.illy the children of defeate^l natives 
against whom commandoes were sent, and it is asserted 
that the manufacturi* of nativt; or[)hans betaine a lucrative 
business in the Iransva.-d. There was, however, no 
general return to slavery, as is showm by tht* fiict that 
when the Transvaal was annexed no slaves were discovered 
by the British officials. The fact is that the authority of 
President Burgers, himself a humane man, was merely 
nominal, and that individual Boers on the frontiers -had 
practically a free hand. The Republic w’as soon on the 
werge of bankruptcy. It is asserted that, after the annexa¬ 
tion, the entire funds in the Pretoria Treasury amounted to 
twelve shillings and sixpence. The miners complained of 
the absence of decent government. Meanwhile native 
unrest w'as spreading through South Africa. It is signifi¬ 
cant that, between the years 1877 and 1S82, the Gaikas 
and Gcalekas of the Transkei, the Basutos, the Zulus, and 
th 4 Bapedi (Sekukuni’s tribe) were all in arms against the 
whites. 
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In England Lord Carnarvon was working for a South 
African Federation on the Canadian model. The Orange 
Free State had favoured reunion with the Cape in Sir 
George Grey’s time, but the Imperial handling of the • 
Basuto and Griqua questions had in the interval alienated 
that State to an extent that was not understood at home. 
Still, President Brand was a moderate man of broad and 
statesmanlike views, and was probably prepared to meet 
Lord Carnarvon half-way. The 'IVansvaal, however, con¬ 
stituted <in obstacle to federation. It w,is thcjught that no 
engagements could be undertaken towards a moribund 
Republic, torn by internal dissension and threatened by 
Zulu inroads. We know now that there was in reality 'a 
strong national spirit among the d'ransvaal Boers, and that 
the Zulu tlanger was greatly exaggerated. The Boers 
understand Zulu warfare, and the sons of the conquerors of 
Dmgaan wcjuld never have e.xi>erienced an I sandhi wana: 

However, Sir Theophilus Shepstone was sent to IVetoria 
on a special mission in 1S77, and on April 12 he issued a 
proclamation annexing to Great Britain the territories of 
the South African Republic. There was no actual opposi¬ 
tion : Presi<lent Burgers, after issuing a protest, retired on 
a pf'nsion, and British rule was peacefully inaugurated. 
Sir Bartle Frere, who is generally held responsible for the 
annexation, had no shire of part in it.^’^ When he arrived 
as High Commissioner in .South Africa, he found that 
Shepstone had .acted without waiting to communicate with 
Cape Town. Frere accepted the situation, but the annexa¬ 
tion took him by surprise. 

Thus ended the first and less-known chapter of tho 
Republic’s story. Later events are much more familiar to 
English readers, and a short abstract is all that need be 
here attempted. The earlier history has been given in 

* It seems impossible to kill the false idea that Frefe annexed the 
I'ransvaal. 'I'he English Liberals, who had* perhaps never heard of 
Shepstone, founded the legend. I note that in an otherwise ^cellent 
article on the Transvaal fti Macmillan's Magazine for September, XS99, 
the old blunder is repeated. K 
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fuller detail because it affords excellent material for judging 
•the ability of the Boers to govern themselves. Between 
i85.i and 1872 they were troubled by no Uitlander nroblem. 
They were left in complete liberty to settle their own 
political and ecclesiastical institutions, and to deal with 
native questions in their own way. While it is true that 
the indiscriminate charges of cruelty brought against them 
must be received w’ith great caution, the bare record of 
events shows the fundamental error of tho'-e sentimentalists 
who represent the South African Republic as a pastoral 
Utopia. 

At this point the “(irondwet” or Constitution of the 
Republic may be brieily examined. It \^ as iliawn up by 
lariners in disturh(*il limes, and bears little .resemblance to 
the ordinary idea of .1 “written Constitution.” It is not 
<‘\en certain w’heth(;r it is to be reg.ird* 1 .is “rigid,” like 
lilt! American Constitution, or as “ ('ke^tiL ’ Its framers 
had never heard of such distinctions, .ind the (jiiestion only 
became important when the Judicial crisis of iS<>7 shook 
the* Republic. It is impossible hen! to examine the 14S 
Articles, but it is neces.sary’' to dwx'll cm one or two points. 


Article 4 slates that “ the people desire mi extension ut territory, except 
only on principles of justice, whencxer the intciests ol the Republic 
render it advisable ” 

Article 6 “Its tenitory is ofien to ’every stranger who submits himself 
to the laws of the Republic, all persons who happen to be within the 
teiritofy of this Republic have equal claim to piolcction of person and 
property.” 

Article 8. “The peojile claim as much social fieedom as possible (rftf 
meest mofrelyke maatscha['pelykt' 7 'tyheid), ami expect to attain it byaiphold- 
ing their religion, fulfilling their obligations, submitting to law, order, and 
•justice, and maintaining the same The people permit the spread of the 
Gospel among the heathen, subject to prescribed provisions against the 
practice of fraud and deception.” 

Article 9. “ I'he people will noi allow of any cijuality between coloured 
and white inhabitants, either in Church or in State ” 

Article 10,“‘The people will not brook any dealing in slaves or slavery 
in this Republic (will getn s/avetihandel, nock slai'erny in deze Republiek 
dulder^." 


jlSubsequent articles entrust legislation to a Volksraad 
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chosen by .the burghers entitled to vote, providing' at the 
same time that a period of three months be given to the- 
people for intimating to the Raad their views on any pro¬ 
posed law, “ those laws, however, which admit of no delay, 
excepted cfonstitute an Executive Council, “ which shall 
also recommend to. the Raad all officers for the public 
service grant liberty of the Press ; restrict membership of 
the Volksraad to members of the Dutch Reformed Congre¬ 
gations ; state that “ the people do not desire to allow 
amongst tliem any Roman Catholic churches, nor any other 
Protestant churches except those in which the same tenets 
(»f the Christian belief are taught as are prescribed in the 
Heidelberg Catechism and give the Volksraad, except in 
time of war or. imminent danger, the power of making 
treaties. 

The Raad was to contain at least twelve members, who 
must be burgher-j of the I )utch Reformed (.'hurch, between 
thirty and sixty years of age, resiiients, and possessed of 
landed property in the Republic, Every burgher of twenty- 
one years of age was to possess the franchise, provided he v as 
a member of the Dutch Reformed Church. The President 
was to be elected for five years by the burghers, and was 
to be assisted by an Executive Council, consisting of the 
Commandant-General, two burghers entitled to vote, and a 
Secretary. All the able-bodied men of the country (with 
certain unimportant exceptions), including, if necessary, 
natives, w(;re to be liable to commando. No nativ^e or 
bastard was to be admitted to the Raad. 

1 he above description will give some idea of the Grondwet, 
which contains a good deal of miscellaneous matter not usually 
included in such documents. 

The history of the Transvaal territory under British rule 
may be briefly discussed, as many w'ell-known books deal 
with the subject. In spite of a Government pr<>clamation 
that “ the Transvaal shall enjoy the fullest legislative inde¬ 
pendence compatible with the circumstances of the country 
and the intelligence of its people,” Messrs. Kruger ard 
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Jorissen proceeded to England in 1877 to protest against 
the annexation. Lord Carnarvon was inflexible, but promised 
to consult the wishes of the Dutch in the government of the 
territory. 

The first problem that met the British authorities was 
the Zulu boundary question. .Sir Bartle Frere decided 
mainly in favour of the Zulus, but accompanied his decision 
with an ultimatum, and the Zulu War followed. In this 
several Boers, including the gallant Pieter Uys the younger, 
did good service, but the majority held aloof. The Zulus 
were crushed, and in 1879 Sir Garnet Wolseley conducted 
a completely successful e.xpedition against Sekukuni, thus 
removing the “ native danger.” But the disaster of Isandh- 
Iwana was a great blow to British prestige, and murmurs 
of revtilt wt*,re heard among the Boers Messrs Jorissen 
and Kruger, however, accepted appointments and salaries 
from Shepstone. But no steps were taken to establish 
a ’•epresentative assembly. .Shepstone was an excellent 
autocrat, but the people had been promised representative 
go\^ernment. Meetings were convened, and Messrs. Kruger, 
Joubert, and Bok set out on a second mission to England, 
where they found Sir Michael Hicks-Beach as firm as Lcyd 
Carnarvon. The Zulu troubles distracted the attention of 
the authorities, and Transvaal affairs were neglected. The 
Zulu Wai was fought mainly for the benefit of the Transvaal, 
but the Boers always resented the notion that they had been 
at the mercy of Cetywayo’s Impis. Sir Owen Lanyon, 
who had done good work in Griqualand West, succeeded 
Shepstone as Administrator, and failed in a most lament- 
kble way to conciliate the Dutch, of whom he does not 
seem to have had any real understanding. Sir Bartle 
Frere paid a visit to the Transvaal, and addressed a meeting 
of farmers ; but he was soon superseded, as regards “ South¬ 
east Africa,*” by Sir Garnet Wolseley. Very soon Mr. 
Gladstone’s speeches'^n Midlothian inspired the Boers with 
the h< 3 pe that the annexation would be. reversed. But when 
th^' Liberal Ministry came into power in 1880, they held to 
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the maxim “ Quod fieri non debuit, factum valet.” Mr. 
Gladstone was deaf to the Boer appeals. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley had declared in Pretoria in 1879 that the 
Transvaal would remain British territory as long as the 
sun. continued to shine. He apparently believed in the 
continuity of British policy. A consitlerable influx of English 
took place, and l)usiness in the Transvaal advanced rapidly. 
But the Administration made mistakes. Bok and Pretorius 
(the e.x-President) were arrested on a charge of sedition, 
but at once rekiased, and the latter was offered by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley a post on the forthcoming Legislative 
Council, which he declined. Sir Garnet was succeeded in 
Natal and South-East Africa by Sir George Pomeroy- 
Colley, and Mr. Gladstone, as is abovat noted, came into 
power at home. Discontent in the Transv.ial grew. The 
Boers were simple folk in some ways, and could not under¬ 
stand why, if Mr. Gladstone really thought the annex it 1 on 
a gross act of injustice, he did not reverse it. It is plain 
that a retrocession in 1S80, while it would have brought 
fierce attacks on the Ministry at liome, w(Hild have changed 
the history of South Africa for tin* better. 1 do not wish 
ta enter on the old controversy ; but it is quite certain that, 
as retrocession was to take place, it would have been better 
for all parties if Mr. Gladstone had yielded to a respectful 
petition in 1880, instead of waiting to make terms with 
triumphant insurgents in 1881. 

It was almost imi)ossible to collect taxes from the farmers, 
and an attempt to levy a distraint on one Bezuidenhout, the 
bearer of a name famous in Afrikander history, led to an 
armed revolt. In December, 1880, the Republic was pro¬ 
claimed at Paardekraal The 94th Regiment was cut off at 
Bronkhorst’s Spruit, the small British garrisons in the 
various towns were beleaguered, and Sir George Colley, 
marching up from Natal, was repulsed at L-aing’s Nek, 
fought an indecisive action at Ingogc^ and fell at Majuba. 
Sir Evelyn Wood was not allowed to take, action.* The 
Ministry at home determined on a complete reversal;^ of 
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policy. Through the mediation of President Brand, nego- 
riations were opened with the Boer Triumvirate, Kruger, 
Pretorius, and Joubert. The besieged British garrisons, 
which had conducted a gallant defence, evacuated the 
country. A Commission consi'iting of the new High 
Commissioner, Sir Hercules Robinson (afterwards Lord 
Rosmead) Sir Henry de Vilh’ers (the Cape Chief Justice), 
and Sir Evelyn Wood, drew up the Pretoria Convention, 
which c'mferred on the Tr.insvaal autonomy under Briti'>h 
suzf^rainty. 

The preamble, which is important, runs as follows : 

“Her Majesty’s C’oinnii'.sioneis fni the settleinent of the Transvaal 
tertitor\, (iu!> aiij^ointed as su( h by a Commission jusseil under the Royal 
Manual and Signet, beating date tlie 5th Xjiril,, 1881, do heieby 
unilertakt and guaiantee on behalf of Her Majesty that from and after the 
Stli day of \tigust, iSSi, romplcte self-government, subject to the suzerainty 
of Her Majestj, her heiisand siui'essors, will be at corded to the inhabitants 
ot the Transvaal leniloty, upon the lolloAing teiins and conditions, and 
subject to the following lesercalions and limitations 

It is unnecessary here 10 give the tcKt of the Convention, 
which is e.isily accessibh-. The n(‘w stiite Was to‘be styled 
“The Transvaal Stat<* ” (a provision violated by the Boers, 
who at once resumed the title of the "South African 
Republic,” with its old associ.itions of indepimdence). A 
British Resident was appnint'‘d, and the right to mov 
British troops through the State gipir.inteed. External 
relations were to be under British control, and intercourse 
with foreign Powers to be c trried on through Her Majesty’s 
diplomatic and consular officers. The independence of 

Swaziland was guaranteed. Article .4 of the Sand River 
Convention, forbidding slavery, was reaffirmed in Article 16. 
Natives were to be allowed to acquire land, and to move 
about the country “as fredy as may be consistent with 
the requirements of public order.” .Complete freedom of 
religion was established. Protection to Loyalists was 

guaranteed by the T'riumvirate. The British Resident 
was given wide authority in native ^affairs—was, in fact, 
coiiistituted as an official Protector of natives. The 
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boundaries of the State were defined, and it engaged not 
to transgress them. Article 26 must be quoted in full: 

“ All persons other than natives conforming themselves to the laws of 
the Transvaal State {a) v^ill have full liberty with their families to enter, 
travel, or reside in any part of the Transvaal State . {b) they will be entitled 
to hire or possess houses, manufactures, warehouses, shops, and premises, 
(r) they may carrj on their commerce either in person or by any agents 
whom they may think fit to employ; {d') they will not be subject in respect 
of their persons or property, or in respect of their commerce or imlustry, to 
any taxes, whether general or local, other than those which are or may be 
imposed upon Transvaal citizens.” 

« 

The Preti>rid Convention was unsatisfactory from the first. 
The Boers had hoped to establish complete independence. 
Their leaders perceived, indeed, their e.xtraordinar) good- 
fortune in obtaining such terms. Sir P'rederick (now Lord) 
Roberts was actually on his way to the Cape to take com-, 
mand, and a large British force was massed in Natal. But 
the Boer rank and file felt that they had risen to obtain 
complete independence, that they had been markedly suc¬ 
cessful in the field, and yet that comjdete inde[)endence was 
refused. • The ’Home Cabinet were anxious to dispose of 
an unpleasant business, and may fairly be said to have 
made the Convention in a hurry. The Transvaal Loyalists 
were filled with shame and indignation. In spite of the 

paper guarantees for their protection, it was natural that 

« 

a community like the Boers, after a victorious campaign, 
should make existence in the Transvaal unpalatable to 
British residents. In cases of successful rebellion, the 
adherents of the old regime are sure to suffer. It will be 
remembered that, at. the close of the American War of 
Independence, the “United Empire Loyalists" migrated 
to Canada to escape the triumph of the Revolutionary party. 
But many of the Transvaal Loyalists were not in a position 
to leave their possessions. 

The natives fared worse. They had looked on the 
British as their protectors against ^the Boers, and had 
received assurances .of protection. Two Bechuana‘chiefs, 
Manko-ro-ane and Montsioa, had actually offered hel^»^ to 
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the British during the war. They were now, although their 
ttirritories lay outside the Transvaal boundaries, exposed 
to Boer raids. 

. In 1883 Messrs. Kruger, Du Toil, and Smit wem to 
London to obtain better terms. The result of the Boer 
mission was the signing in 1884 of the Convention of 
London, which now governs in the main the relations 
between the Imperial Government and the Transvaal. 

By this Convention the title “ South African Republic ” 
was formally restored. The right of moving British troops 
through its territories was tacitly dropped. The British 
Resident was replaced by a Diplomatic Agent. The 
Republic was allowed to negotiate on its own account 
with foreign Powers, but limitations on treaty making were 
imposed. Article 4 runs as follows 

“ The South African Rejiublic will conclude no treaty or engagement 
with !jny State or nation other than the Orange Free State, nor with any 
native tribe to the eastward or westward of the Republic, until the same 
has been approval by Ilei Majesty the Queen Such approval shall be 
considereil to have been granted if Her Majesty’s (Jovernment shall not, 
W'lthin sSix months after receiving a copy of such treaty (whitb shall be 
delivered to them immediately upon its completion), have notified that the 
conclusion of such treaty is in conflict with the interests of Great Britain 
ot of any of Hei Majesty’s jiossessions in South Africa.” 

Article 8 “'I’he South .\frican Rejuiblic renews the declaration made 
in the Sand River Convention, and in the Convention of Pretoria, that no 
slavery or apprenticeship partaking of slavery will be tolerated by the 
Goveinnient of the said Republic.” 

t 

Complete freedom of religion was promised. The 
Republic engaged to “do its utmost to prevent any of its 
inhabitants from making any encroachments upon lands 
beyond the boundaries laid down.” HeV Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment were given the right to “ appoint Commissioners in 
the native territories outside the Eastern and Western 
borders,” “ to maintain.order and prevent encroachments.” 
The independence of Swaziland was reaffirmed. Article 14, 
of which we have heard so much lately, is a verbatim repro¬ 
duction of Article 26 0/ the Pretoria Convention (quoted in 
full above), except that for the words “ Transvaal State ” 
are aibstituted the words “ South African Repnji^i^.” 

THIRD ^iERIES. VOL. VIII. 
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Article 13 must be quoted in full: 

“ Except in pursuance of any treaty or engagenaent made, as provided 
in Article 4 of this Convention, no other or higher duties shall be imposed 
on the importation into the South African Republic of any article coming 
from any part of Her Majesty’s dominions than are or may be imposed on 
the ’ like article co ning from any other place or country: nor will any 
prohibition be maintained or imposed on the importation into the South 
African Republic of any article coming from any part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions which shall not erjually extend to the like article coming from 
any other place or country And m like manner the same treatment shall 
be given to any artule coming to Great Britain from the South African 
Rejjublic as to tlie like article coming from any other place or country. 
These provisions do not ijreclude the consideration of special arrangements 
as to import duties and comnieicial relations between the South Aftitan 
Republic and any of Her Majesty’s colonies or possessions.” ^ 

The history of the past fourteen years affords a striking 
commentary on the London Convention The recent Par¬ 
liamentary Paper* on the Suzerainty Question rev'^eals the 
carelessness with which Lord Derby treated questions of 
vital importance. It is, I think, quite clear that Her 
Majesty’s Government did not intend to waive the position 
of paramountcy which was evpressed, not very happijy, in 
1881, by the title “ siiziT.iinty.” But the Convention of 
1884 contains no declaration on the subject. It is, indeed, 
certain that the British right of veto over foreign treaties, 
settled in the seventh article, makes it impossible for the 
.South African Republic to-po-se as an absolutely independent 
State. Further, the paramount position of Great Britain in 
South Africa, and the fact (am[)ly recognised by the educated 
Dutch of Cape Colony) that all South Africa, Republican as 
well as Colonial, owes its safety from foreign aggression to 
the British Navy, co'mbine to give the Imperial Government 
a legitimate claim to regard the South African Republic as 
within its sphere of control. But the insertion by Lord 
Derby of two words in the Convention of 1884 would have 
placed the Suzerainty Question beyond a doubt. The words 
were omitted as a tribute to Boer syisceptibilities. 

With no wish to be disrespectful to the authorities who* 
have pronounced 'opinions on the suzerainty, the i npFe- 

♦ C. 9507. 
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judiced observer must be struck by the futility of the 
arguments on both sides. The British case screms to be 
that the preamble of the 1881 Convention is to be read 
with the text of the 1884 Convention. The Boers con¬ 
sider that the latter Convention entirely abrogated the 
former. They point out with great force that many of 
the phrases of the Pretoria Convention are textually re- 
produc -d in that of London. The preamble is not. 
In reply to this, it has been .irgued that the latter Con¬ 
vention must be read with the former, because the very 
existence t>f the Transvaal State tlepends on the clause 
sanctioned in 18S1 conferring self-government on the in¬ 
habitants of the Transvaal. To this argument the Govern¬ 
ment of the .South African Rejiubhc hav'e retorted by a 
‘isomewhal vague declamation about inherent natural right. 
From such arguments “ the plain man” turns with im¬ 
patience. But it IS at least arguable that the Convention of 
1 8 <Sj assumes the existence of an autonomous .State in the 
Transvaal, whereas, so far as its words go, it does not 
assume the subordination of that State to Briti.sh suzerainty. 

Reference to the .S.ind River Convention of 1S52 further 
confuses the matter. The actual opinion of the average 
educated Afrikamler of Dutch bk>od is this . The status 
of the Emigrant Boers before 1852 was uncertain. The 
.Sand River Convention gave complete indejiendence to 
the Transvaal. The Annexation of 1877 w.is never accepted 
by the p<"ople of the Transvaal, who protested against it, 
and, finding their protest unheeded, rose in arms. The 
Pretoria Convention of 1881 was imposed upon the Boers 
by the exigencies of the situation, but they were never 
satisfied with its provisions, and they directed all their 
efforts to the attempt to recover by diplomatic means the 
status that the South African Republic’ hsd enjoyed before 
the annexatio'n. The Convention of 1884 was the result 
* of their endeavour, ancf that Convention, by substituting for 
the* name “ Transvaal State ” (which inched subordination) 
the.ild style of “ South Afiican Republic” (which implied 
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independence), and by the general tenor of its provisions, 
restored, the South African Republic to its old positioft, 
with the important exception that the British Government 
is now given a certain right of intervention as regards the 
-foreign relations of the Republic. 

I do not state this as necessaril} my own opinion, but as 
a view of the question held by many people in South Africa, 
which is, I submit, worthy of consideration. 

The most curious thing about the whole question is this : 
The relations between Great Britain and the Transvaal Boers 
have been in the main governed by three treaties (i 852,1881. 
1884) and one proclamation (1877). Now, these documents 
are in many respects mutually irreconcilable, but no one of 
them formally and expressly cancels any of the preceding. 
Are they to be read together.^ The Boers do not ailmit-,- 
and never have admitted, the validity of the Annexation 
proceedings, to which, they say, they were not a consenting 
party. As a matter of fact, their Volksraad was practically 
a consenting party. But they disallow the right of that 
Raad to sign away the national independence, just'as a 
party in Ireland has never recognised the right of the Irish 
Parliament in 1800 to sign away the legislative autonomy 
of Ireland. But, putting asitle for a moment the Annexa¬ 
tion, and looking at the three Conventions, are they to be 
read together 1 In fact, is the record of the present position 
of the South African Republic to be found in that residuum 
of the three Conventions which is left after the elimination 
of all mutually destructive provisions ? If so, who is to say 
what that residuum is ? 

I cannot follow this discussion further, but will point oUt 
that one article of the Sand River Convention (the agree¬ 
ment as to slavery) is repeated as^ suck in the Pretoria 
Convention, And the same clause is again repeated and 
mentioned, as an article of the two earlier Conventions, in 
1884. If we argue that the Sand River Convention is dead, 
because it wag cancelled by the Annexation, th6 Boers 
reply that they do not recognise the Annexation. If we 
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say that the repetition of the slavery clause in 1881 shows 
that the Sand River Convention was obsolete, the Boers 
reply that the repetition of much of the Pretoria Convention 
in 1884 shows that that Convention, in turn, must be con¬ 
sidered to have been abrogated. It is true that in 1884 
Lord Derby told the Transvaal representatives that the 
Sand River Convention was cancelled ; but the South 
African Rei)ublic does not seem to have formally accepted 
this doctrine. 

From the above remarks it will perhaps be seen that it 
is a pity that Her Majesty’s Government, since they feel 
sure of their pt>sition of {>aramountcy on general grounds, 
ever ventured into the legal discussion. Modern Interna¬ 
tional Law was born in Holland, and th<; jurists at Pretoria 
are at least as subtle* as those in London. 

Rfiverting to the circumstances ejf 1S84, it is impossible 
to avoid wondering, in the first place, why Lord Derby 
did not e.'cpress his meaning in the Convention itself, and* 
see^.ndly, why that Convention was ever made at all For 
the conduct of the Boers between 1881 and 1884 had been 
most unsatisf.ictory. I'he British Resident was ignored. 
'J'he title of “ South African Republic” w'as calmly resumed 
in all ijublic ilocumeiits. Ni^ altemjit was made to bring to 
justice the criminals concerned in one or two outrages during 
the war (notably the murder of Captain Elliott, who was 
taken prisoner by the Boers, released on parole, and 
treacherously killed w’hen crossing the \"aal River). 'I'he 
nativ(i relations of the new State were un.satisfactory. 

On the 13th of April, 18S3, Mr. Chamberlain (then a 
member of Mr. Gladstone’s Government) said in the House 
of Commons : “ He admitted, as a matter of opinion, though 
it could not be demonstrated, that the Transvaal Govein- 
ment hail broken the spirit, and even 4 :he letter, of the 
Convention,”* In the following June Lord Derby, in the 
House of Lords, ad^ntted the unsatisfactory conduct of 
the Ti«'nsvaal, and said; ‘‘ lu would be an easy thing to 
findia casus belli in what had taken place. ’ 

And in the very next year Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
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ment resigned most of thi* rights reserved to the Crown, 
and gave the Transvaal envoys almost everything that 
they asked. And so carelessly was the Convention drafted, 
that it is now necessary, for the solution of disputes as to. 
the intentions of its framers, to invite the reminiscences of 
persons present at the meetings. Naturally enough, at this 
distance of time, those persons (the Rev. D. P. P'aurc and 
Sir Robert Herbert), (;ach of them a man of unimpeachable 
good faith, are not agreed. 

The difficult “ Coolie Question ” owes its origin to a want 
of precision in the Convention. That document conterrt- 
pl ited the existence of only two classes, Kuropeans and 
Natives (Inboorlingen )—that is, members t)f native African 
races. But ^ince the discovery of gold many natives of 
India have taken up their habitation in the Transvaal. It,, 
would take too much .space to go into the “Coolie Ques¬ 
tion” (which has been comjilicated by the anti-Asiatic 
legislation passed in Natal). But the initial difficulty 
turned on the problem whether these Indians were' or 
were not to be considered “ Natives.” 

The discovery of the Witwaatersrand goldfields has, as 
•everyone knows entirely revolutionized the 'I'ransvaal by 
introducing a multitude of cosmopolitan (but mainly British) 
immigrants. At the same time, it has changed the I'ransvaal 
from a poor pastoral into an enormously rich mining country. 
The State revenue in ^883 amounted to ;^2 2 7,ooo. By 
1887 it had reached ;^722,ooo. In 1893 it amounted to 
/'i,702,685 ; in 1897 to/'4,4 .So,2i 8. It is estimated that 
seven-ninths of the revenue are contributed by Uitlanders. 
The expenditure is enormous (in 1897, ;^4,394,066). It is 
devoted largely to the maintenance of an army of officials, 
to an excessive armament, and to a Secret Service fund. 
Public works are neglected Sanitation is mismanaged. 
Large sums are believed to be mi.sappropriated by officials. 
For instance, it is absolutely knoVn that a great part 
of the sums voted fpr the relief of a terrible nativeTai^ine 
recently, never reached the starving natives Many Boers 
haye become enriched by the discovery of gold on th^ 
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farms. Others have obtained lucrative ap[)ointments. Many 
of the poorer burghers are practically subsidized by the 
State, under the guise of “ relief-works.” 

It is now necessary to give a brief summary of events in 
the Transvaal since 18S1. 

In 1883 a campaign was conducted against a native chief 
called Mapoch, in the north, who was subdued after some 
trouble. A Bapedi chief, Mamp >er, who had taken refui^e 
with him after (as it is alleged) murdering Sekukuni, w'as 
hanged. In 1894 a similar campaign against Malaboch 
was undertaken. The unhappy thief was imprisoned for 
life. From the descriptions given by some of the “ Reform 
prisoners ” in 1896, who saw Malaboch in the Pretoria gaol, 
he has cause to envy Mampoer In iSqS Nlpefu, in the 
Zoulpansberg, w’as reduced. Fhc cause of quarrel has 
generally been the refusal of the chiefs to pay taxes. They 
haw never recognised the authority of the Bocr*^. They 
submitted to the British authorities during the occupation, 
and after the retrocession they were deserte.d by the British 
Government At the same time, the Transvaal .tGovern¬ 
ment can hardly be blamed for reducing them. Xo (Govern¬ 
ment in South Africa can tolerate the e.vistence of inde¬ 
pendent armed native tribes within its lioundaries. And 
outcries against the brutality of Boer methods must be 
deprecated. Native w'arf.ire is'never v^ery merciful, but 
there is no evidence to show that the Transvaal burghers 
were more severe than the British forces in Matabeleland, 
although it must not be forgotten that there were not the 
same excuses for severity. 

t 

„ As regards external native affairs, the Boers soon showed 
that they had not the least intention of keeping their engage¬ 
ments not to encroach beyond their limits. Bechuanaland 
on the west, and Zululand on the east, ^afforded an easy 
prey. The Pretoria Government w^as unable or unwilling 
to coerce its burghers In Bechuanaland* Manko-ro-ane 

* Tho^Bechuana Question is very complicated, and readers interested 
in it must be referred to the Rev. John Mackenzie’s “Austral Africa,” 
a bdbk which, though loosely constructed, contains vciy much that is of 
Vibl importance to a true understanding of African qu stions. . 
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and Montsioa, who had been in, alliance with Britain, 
became involved in a quarrel with Massow and Moshette, 
who were the prott^ges of the Transv'aal. Boer volunteers 
joined the latter chiefs in large numbers, acquired farms in 
Bechuanaland, and established the two Republics of Stella- 
land and Goshen. These “ Republics ” were mere nests of 
freebooters, and at last the British Government, goaded 
to action by the remonstrances of members of the public 
interested in missionary work in Bechuanaland, declared 
a Protectorate in 1884 over the Batlapins (Manko ro-ane’s 
peo[)le) and the Ba-ro-longs (Montsio.i’s). In 1885 Sir 
Charles Warren was despatched with an e\pedition to 
restore order, and annexed the two Republics w'ithbut 
firing a shot. - A Protectorate was jirocl.umed as far north 
as the, 22lid p.ir.illel of latitude, and the disturbed country 
south of the Moloppo River was constituted a Crown Colon), 
and now forms part of Cape Colony 'fhe “ Bechuanaland 
Prolet lorate,” wtricli is still under the direct control of the 
Higli Commissioner, includes the territories of Kha'ma, 
Sebele, and Bathoen. 

Thus the western border of the Transvaal was defined 
once for all, and “the road to the noith” kept open. The 
contluct of the Boert> to Dr. Livingstone had showed, long 
before, their anxiety to bar this road. It must be remem¬ 
bered to the credit of Mr. Gladstone's 18S0 administration 
that they preserved to the Kmpire the road to the north. 

The establishment of a German colony in Damaraland 
and Namaqualand in 1S84 had most important results. It 
was very possible that German “South-West Africa” 
might be extended eastwards (across Bechuanaland) up tb 
the Transvaal border, in which case British expansion 
would have been finally barred. 

On the eastern, side of the Transvaal affairs turned out 
better for the Boers. After the reduction of Zululand in 
1879, Sir Garnet Wolseley divided the country into thirteen 
small chieftainships, thus delivering it over to incessant 
intertribal w'ar. Cetywayo was deported, but afterwards 
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restored as a petty chief to a country where he had once 
•been supreme He at once attacked another chief, Usibepu, 
and on his death the cause of his son Dinizulu was espoused 
by many Boers, who thus obtained a footing in Zaluland. 
In 1884 greater part of Zululand was proclaimed a Boer 
State under the title of the “ New Republic.” This step 
aroused the Home Government, who promptly took posses¬ 
sion of St. Lucia Bay (ceded by Panda in 1843) and the 
seaboard. In 1886 the New Republic, with reduced terri¬ 
tories, was recognised by Her Majesty’s Government, who 
in 1887 annexed Eastern Zululand. In 1888 the New 
Republic (of which General Joubert had been President) 
Was incorporated with the South African Republic. In 
1897 the Crown Colony of Zululand was annexed to Natal, 
and, to crown their record of inconsistency, the Government 
at the same time allowed the return of Dinizulu, who had 
been interned at St. Helena, and who ina) yet give more 
trouble. 

1 he South African Rej)ublic had never relinquished its 
hope of reaching the sea. In 1887 feelers weT<; thrown 
out in the direction of Kosi Bay in Amatongaland The 
arbitration of Marshal Macmahon between England and 
Portugal had in 1875 disallowed the British cfaims to the 
south side of Delagoa Bay. Between the Portuguese 
frontier and Zululand was the independent country of 
Amatongaland. Inland of this territory was Swaziland, 
whose independence was guaranteed by the Conventions 
of 1881 and 1884. But Euroj)eans trooped into Swaziland, 
and the country was reduced to great disorder. The Swazis 
* had fought for the Boers, and subsequently for the British, 
against Sekukuni. In 1890 a Convention between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the South African Republic 
regarding Swazi affairs was negotiated, but never ratified. 
At that time Mr. Rhodes entertained hopes that the South 
African Republic would enter into a Customs Union with 
th^ Gape, and the influence of Cape Cplony was undoubtedly 
exerted to effect an arrangement by which the Republic, on^ 
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entering such a Union, might be allowed to extend to the 
sea. But President Kruger was unwilling to bind his State' 
to the Cape commercial policy. He preferred to be in a 
position in which he could bargain on equal terms with the 
Cape, Natal, and Portugal. Undoubtedly jealousy as to 
securing the carrying trade to the Transvaal for a long 
time estrringed Natal from the Cape. Recent events have 
brought the two British colonies together, but it is a curious 
result of the past that, though their territories are now con¬ 
terminous, the traveller who wishes to travel by rail from 
Cape Town to Pietermaritzburg must go round through 
the Orange P'rce State and the Transvaal. After the 
refusal of Piesidcnt Kruger to come to terms over Customs,' 
Mr. Rhodes brqke off his attemp’s to conciliate the .South 
African Republic. The abortive Convention of 1890 would 
have givc'ii the Boers leave to make a railway to Kosi Bay, 
but in 1894 a new Convention wa-. signed, handing over the 
administration of .Swaziland t(j tlie .South African Republic, 
with certain reservations, and the railway clauses were 
dropped. .Accordingly, in 1S95 Amatongaland was annexed 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and the Boers finally shut 
out from the sea. As the position of the South African 
Reimblic towards Sw’aziland is very generally misunder- 
siood, it may be pointed out that that country is not an 
integral [lart of the Transvaal, although in the hands of 
Boer officials. Thus the L))nainite monopoly does,not, 
or should not legally, extend to Swaziland. The Boers 
are in that territory on somewhat the same footing as the 
Austrians in iiosnia. 

« 

'I'he expansion of the Transvaal northwards was formally • 
cliccked in 1890, when tht; Limpopo (^Crocodile) River was 
fi.ved as the northern boundary ol the Republic. In 1888 
Lobengula, King ojf the Matabele, engaged to make no 
treaties without the assent of the High Commissioner. In 
1889 the British South Africa CompanyVeceived its charter, 
Messrs. Rhodes and I^udd having previously obtained icoip-' 
sessions from Lobengula. Next year Mashonaland was 
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occupied by Dr. Jameson’s force. An attempt on the part 
Boers to occupy part of Mashonaiand was checked by 
Dr. Jameson in 1891, and President Kruger exerted his 
authority to hold in his aggressive burghers. The Matabele 
War in 1893 confirmed the British possession of what is 
now termed Rhodesia. 

The internal history of the Transvaal must now be briefly 
sketched. Paul Kruger was elected President after the 
retrocession, and has occupied the position ever since. In 
the election of 1S88 Piet Joubert ran him very close, and 
since Mr. Kruger was declared President, in suspicious 
circumstances, many people in South Africa think that it 
is a great advantage in the Tnmsviud, as in Spain, to have 
possession of the polling-booth^. This, however, is little 
' better than gossij>, and there is no doubt of the spontaneity 
with which Mr. Kruger was re-i lected last year. 

It has been seen that the exteinal pohey of the South 
African Republic has not been of a character to justify 
r*fr. Gladstone’s hopes that the new' .Stato *v\ould live in 
peace with its neighbours. Its internal polic) dias been 
even less satisfactory. 

It was understood in 1881 that there would be no diffi¬ 
culty about the admission of newcomers to full citizen 
rights. Mr. Kruger gave this impression at the Conference, 
and the British representatives were so trusiful, or so much 
hampered by Downing Street instructions to get the busi¬ 
ness finished at all costs, that they did not insist on any 
written pledge. But ever since'the retrocession the franchise 
has been gradually restricted. “As.late as 1S81 an immi- 
“grant could acquire the electoral franchise after a residence 
of two yeans. In 1882, however, this jieriod was raised to 
five years, and in 1887 to fifteen. In 1890, by which time 
the unenfranchised strangers had begurv to agitate for the 
right to be Represented, a nominal concession was made by 
the creation of a nei^ chamber, called the Second Volksraad, 
fo» nfembership in which a new-comer might be eligible after 
taking an oath of allegiance followed by four years’ residence,* 
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the right to vote at elections to this chamber being .attainable 
after the oath and two years’ residence. This Second Raad/ 
however, *is limited to the consideration of certain specified 
subjects, not including taxation, and its acts can be oyer- 
ruled by the First Volksraad, while its assent is not required 
to tfie acts of that body. It has, therefore, turned out little 
better than a sham, having, in fact, been created only as a 
tub to throw to the Uitlander whale. The effect of the 
legislation of 1S90 and subsequent years down to 1894 
(legislation too intricate and confused to be set forth in 
tletail here) has been to debar any immigrant from acquiring 
the right to vote for the F'ir.st Volksraad until he has passed 
the age of forty, and resided fi)r at least twelve years in the 
country after taking the oath and being placed on the local 
government lists—lists on which the local authorities are 
said to be ni>wise c ireful to place him. Nor does birth in 
the Republic confer citizenship, unless the father has taken 
the oath of allegiance.”* 

A peculiarly irritating provision exists by which, if 
an Uitlai^ler has conformed to all the tests, he may.be 
blackballed for the franchise at the last moment by the 
votes of the existing burghers in his constituency. It is 
evident that, so far as the TJitlander is concerned, the First 
Raad is like a British House of Lords with all the powers 
and privileges of a British House of Commons 

On the other hand, the Boers did not want an incursion 
of foreigners, they have no sympathy with those foreigners’ 
ways, and they entertain a vc*ry justifiable fear lest the Stale 
for whose existence they have gallantly fought should be 
submerged by an influx of alien voters But since they 
are content to be enriched by the material prosperity which 
the advent of the aliens has brought, they are hardly to-day 
in a position to assume the attitude of a quiet and simple 
people who merely want to be let alone. The. fact is that 
the Boer has been corrupted by the new conditions. Money 
is easily made and lost in South Africa, and commercial 

* Bnce, “ Imprebsions of South Africa,” 1897, p. 515. 
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morality is not high. Boer officials, and even members of 
•the Raad, are notoriously corrupt. The men of Majuba 
are losing their moral fibre. 

The' Uitlanders of the Transvaal have suffered greatly 
from misrepresentations of various kinds. The town of 
Johannesburg is a wonderful monument of the energy of 
its founders. Practically all the materials for its con¬ 
struction were conve3’eil for hundreds of miles on ox- 
waggons. The railway has followed business, not created 
it. For some years after the discovery of gf)ld the Rand 
was a rough mining camp, but its record was in many ways 
much better than that of the Australian or Californian 
Diggings. But Johannesburg is now in possession of most 
of the amenities of civilized life. Its inhabitants include, 
of course, a very motl(;y collection of riff-raff, but the 
average Uitlander of whom wchear is an ordinary middle- 
cUss professional Knglishman or colonial, neither worse 
nor better than his compeers. There is a large r<*sj>ectable 
European woi king - class population—miners, carpenters, 
rntfsons, and the like. The position and indiieijce of the 
“ millionaires ” is rather misunderstood. Most of the 
capitalists have consistently discourag<‘d political agitation. 
Several of them are Jews of an inferior type, and few of 
them have political ambitions. They hav'e generally been 
able to get what they wanted from the Transvaal authorities, 
and they are not, as a class, popular enough among their 
fellow-countrymen to wish for an extension of the suffrage. 
Some of the capitalists, however, hav'e “ come into line ” 
with the other Uitlamlers, and this fact is due to the 
scandalous mismanagement of the Rand by the Republican 
authorities. A Commission’*^ was' recently held to examine 
the condition of the mining industry, and its report—a 
striking report framed by Governnient nominees — was 
practically ‘disregarded by the Raad. Monopolies, of 
which that on DySumite is the most oppressive, weigh 
hard* upon the mining industry. The supply of native 
* See Parliamentary Paper C. 9345. • 
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labour is ill-regulated, and the laws as to the purveying 
of liquor, though well intentioned, are absolutely a dead 
letter. The Kafir labourers on the mines are given 
facilities for constant drunkenness by villainous liquor- . 
sellers, who are known to have an understanding with 
minor officials. A regular system of illicit gold - buying 
has been carried on with the connivance of the Govern¬ 
ment Secret Service employes. 

It is facts like these that turn capitalists, who.se fir-jt 
thought is for their busine.ss, into politicians. 

But the less wealthy Uitlanders have greater grievances. 
They are unable, even if they were willing, to expend 
money on conciliating Government officials. Tliey see the 
affairs of their town hopelessly mismanaged, and the police, 
composed of rough farm - boys who cannot understand 
English, unable to keep order in the stree'ts at night 
They suffer in health from the authorities’ want of know¬ 
ledge on sanitary matters. They are hamjiered in busi¬ 
ness by the exclusive use of the Dutch language lor 
all public, purposes— a system which stands in strik-ing 
contrast with the bilingual Government of Cape Colony. 
They are unable to procure proper education for 
their children. They are heavily taxed to maintain a 
Government which glories in its want of sympathy with 
their needs. Finally, they are made to feel that they 
belong to a subject race. I cannot understand why Sir 
Alfred Milner should have been attacked for using the 
expression ‘‘ Helots.” It really illustrates the position of 
the Uitlanders m the eyes of the Boers. Presumably the’ 
average Englishman is so inflated with his national sense 
of importance that he cannot believe that foreigners can 
not only feel, but show, contempt for other Englishmen. 
It is only fair to /eipember that much of the wild talk 
about “avenging Majuba” is due to the fact that Majuba 
is, and has been for eighteen years,rubbed into” the 
Uitlander (to use an expressive vulgarism) by the Boer.'* • 

. A crisis arose in the Transvaal in 1894, when the 
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Government, while steadily refusing to give citizen rights 
•to British subjects, attempted to “commandeer” them for 
service in the Malaboch war. A revolution ’wms only 
averted by the prompt visit to • Pretoria of Sir Henry 
(now Lord) Loch, who obtaineil a pledge from President 
Kruger that British subjects shf)uld be exempted from such 
service. In spite of that pledgt', attempts have recently 
been made to commandetjr c(']oured British subjects, and 
the Raad has just j)assed a resolution empowering the 
Government to press all inh.ibitants lor military service 
m case of war. In iSq 6, ju>r .ifter the raid, the leading 
people of Johannesburg found it advisable to send valuable 
hor.ses into Cap(* Colony for s ifety. They had discovered 
that the (iovernment meant to seize studs of race-horses 
under the jiretence of reejuiring them for active service ! 
d’lie iecepti(ai b\ the Raad of petitions for the franchise 
well known. flie Lbtkinders uc're told that if they 
wanted rights they mu.st light for them. They took the 
Mnt, and in 1895 organized the most futile conspiracy ever 
c«jficeive<! b) intelligent men. Cleaily industrialism has 
some things to learn from the “ militarism ’’ w'hich Mr. 
Herbert Spencer despises. 'PIk' Johannesburgers failed 
to secure an adequate ‘-uppl) of arms. d'hey failed to 
conceal their intentions. They failed to .settle what was to 
be done if their revolution sucCeedi-d, some of them wishing 
to hoist the Union jack, others to organize an independent 
democ»‘atic republic This point—the most vital of all— 
was ,by common consent shelved. Suddenly Dr. Jameson, 
x'\dministrator of M.itabeleldn<l, who had been in com¬ 
munication with the " Reform ” leaders, dashed acro.ss the 
border with a force of police. His military tactics were as 
contemptible as his friends’, political experiments. He rode 
into the only cul-de-sac which existed for miles round, and, 
after a gajlant fight, was forced to surrender to a hastily- 
raised Boer levy. • Commandant Cronje guaranteed his 
jT^en,’s lives, but the guarantee was repudiated by the 
Pretoria Government, and it was very largely the ide^ 
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that Jameson’b fate depended on their action that induced 
the Uitlanders to lay down their arms. They were taken 
by surprise : they endeavoured to stop the raid, but were 
too late. Their counsels were divided, and before they 
could settle anything, Jameson was a prisoner, and Sir 
Hercules Robinson, who had at once denounced the raid, 
ordered Johannesburg in the Queen’s name to remain quiet. 
The critics who talk so glibly of the Uitlanders’ “cowardice” 
.should try to imagine what the)' themselves would have 
done if they had found themselves practically unarmed in 
the face of a Boer army, solemnly forbidden to stir by their 
Queen’s representative, and informed that the first shot 
they fired would entail the death of Jameson and his men. 
But though the ITitlanders have been unju.stly blamed, it 
is impossible, to speak of the raid in sufficiently severe terms. 
Before 1896 the public opinion of Dutch .South Africa had 
sympathized with the Uitlanders. The Dutch of the 
colony and the Free .State, themselves living under a 
system of ecjual rights, disapproved of the exclusive system 
north of the Vaal. There was a growing “progressive” 
Dutch party in the Transvaal itself. But the wretched 
.skirmish at Doornkop united all the Dutch in condemna¬ 
tion of English treachery. The raid was carried out by a 
British official, with whom rode Briti.sh officers. The 
Premier of the Cape, practical head of the Chartered 
Company, and member of the Queen’s Privy Council—Mr. 
Rhodes, who had always appeared as the friend of the 
Dutch, whose conduct in the Stellaland busine.ss in .^884 
had given rise to suspicions as to his loyalty among 
Englishmen, who had publicly declared for the doctrine 
of “ Africa for the Afrikanders ” and resented Imperial 
interference, the trusted political ally of Mr. Hofmeyer, 
and accepted of the Afrikander Bond—this Englishman, 
one. of the few Englishmen whom the Dutch really liked, 
had been the moving spirit in the conception of this out¬ 
rage, though he was not responsible for the absurd way rn 
yrhich it was executed. Meanwhile people in England 
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seemed to lose their heads. The nation that had deserted 
Fi-ere went mad over Jameson, The Colonial Office was 
universally believed by the Dutch to have been “ in ” the 
raid. The conduct of the English Parliamentary South 
Africa Committee confirmed this idea. We at home know 
the baselessness of such a notion, but the Dutch farmers 
still believe it. 

President Kruger became the national Afrikander hero. 
The (Grange P'ree State was thrown into a panic fear for its 
own independence. The loyal Cape Dutch were sorely 
tried, and I am sure of my ground when I say that it is 
their respect anti affection fi>r the yueen which alone has 
ret.aned their loyalty. 1 ^'or the Boers, despite their faults 
(which are fully recognised by th<; Dutch of Cujie Town), 
vj'ere, after all. their kinsmen, and were treacherously 
att.icked by rejiresentatives of the paramount power. 

Further, the raul confirmed the Boers’ notit>n of their 
own military .superiority. It low’ered British jirestige ^ 

amofig the natives, who had regarded Dr. Jameson, ever 
since, his brilliant Matabele campaign, as irresistible. It 
trade the Maiabelt; rebellion possible, and it turned the 
opinion of the civilized world against Cireal Britain. 

Rarely has a statesman lost such a chance as President 
Kruger. In his first alarm hi‘ was willing to promise con¬ 
cessions. But finding that Lord Rosmead was too dis¬ 
mayed at Dr. Jameson’s blunder to take a firm tone--and 
how' could a self-respecting statesman have hectored at 
such a ^ moment ? — he let his* venge.ince fall on the 
Uitlanders. and then made a parade of clemency; for 
everyone in Africa knew that he w'ould not dare to hang 
the Reform leaders. Repre'^sive legi.slation follow’ed—an 
Aliens Expulsion Bill, a Press Bill, an attempt to make 
Englishmen carry badges like Kafirs, 

Meanwhile .England had been put so hopelessly in the 
wrong by the raid tha^ Mr. Chamberlain had to let pass 
jnuchf tliat would in ordinary times have called for active 
interference. Mr, Chamberlain, if he did not present a 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. VIII. 
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very successful figure in 1896, has maintained since then 
an attitude of patience and dignity, except for occasional 
unnecessary acerbities of speech (unnecessary, berause it is 
no use at all to scold at foreign nations). He deserves full 
credit alike for his selection of Sir Alfred Milner as High 
Commissioner and for his consistent endorsement of his 
representative’s policy. 

And President Kruger continued to throw away his 
chances. In 1S97 he came into conflict with his Chief 
Justice, Mr. Koetze, over the claim of the Bench to “test" 
resolutions of the Volksraad in the light of the Grondwet. 
A very difficult constitutional question is involved, into 
which I cannot enter here. But the practical aspect of 
the (|uestion is that Mr Justice Koetze had enjoyed the 
confidence of all classes in the Transvaal, and the Bench 
was known to be .1 safeguard of individual libertv. But 
when Mr. Koetze was deposed, and repl.iced by Mr. 
<Gregorowski, a creature of the President, all .South Africa 
knew that the Transvaal Judicial Bench had become'the 
tool of the Executive. • 

I have purpostfly refrained <'rom placing the “diifts" 
incident of 1895 in its chronological setpience, because I 
wish to consider briefly the relations of the South African 
Republic wath Cape Colony, in which it forms an episode. 

The Cape Dutch disapproved of the Annexation of the 
Tran.svaal. In 1880 the Transvaal Boers (in revenge for 
that measure) were largely instrumental in causing the 
defeat of Lord Carnarvon’s confederation scheme at Cape 
Town. During the insurrection the Boers met with much 
sympathy in Cape Colony, and recruited a good man*/ 
volunteers in the Orange F'ree State, though President 
Br.ind pre.served strict neutrality. The retrocession was 
generalK approved by the Cape Dutch, while it drove the 
English to frenzy. The growth of the Afrikander Bond 
undoubtedl) did something to fosteV Republican ideas at, 
the Cape. In 1887 the Bond Congress was actuailytheld. 
in Potchefstroom Comparatively recently a hint from 
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Pretoria caused the Cape Legislativ^e Council—then a 
Outch stronghold—to pass a resolution of sympathy with 
the Irish “ political prisoners.” 

Hut President Kruger alienated, instead of conciliating, 
the Cajje Dutch. Inspired by Dr. Leyds, he tilled .the 
Transvaal with Hollander officials, and refus»'d pc)sLs in 
some cases to Cape Afrikand(*rs. He would give no 
burgher rights to British subjc'cts, Dutch or English. He 
opposed a hostile tariff to Cape products. Meanwhile Mr, 
Rhodes had been doing a v<*rv extraordinary work, of 
which the merit is not sufficiently understood. He had 
converted th<i Cape Dutch to a hearty co-operation in the 
n*’)rthwMrd expansion, and to assent in his views about 
South African c<inf(,*d<.’ration. Rhode;-.! i was thrown C'pen 
,.to Dutch, quite as much .is to English, immigration. The 
Or.inge Free State wms {)ersu.ided to cxime into a Customs 
,anel a RaiKv.iy Convention with th<; Cajie. It has with¬ 
drawn from tht* latter, but maintains the Customs Union, ^ 
fadt w'hich accounts for Mr Schreiner’s inability tf) stop 
the»transit of ammunition. Hut Ihi'sidcnt Krugi-r resented 
the settlement of Rhodesia, and refused to make any tariff 
concessions. He patronized the Netherlands Railway 
Company at the expense of the Cape .ind ()range Free 
.State lines. P'inally, in order to bolster up the excessive 
charges of that company, h<; closed the fonls, or “drifts,” 
over the Vaal, hoping thus to compel goods for Johannes¬ 
burg to be sent by rail. But the Imperial Government, in 
full concert with the Cape Government (of which Mr. 
Schreiner was then a member), declared this step a viola- 
.tion of the Convention, and sent a practical ultimatum, 
which opened the drifts at once. 

The raid caused a reaction in favour of the Transvaal, 
but the patent misgovernment of Pretoria has again alien¬ 
ated the Cape Dutch. If w'^ar were declared, a few hot¬ 
headed young Cape -‘Ai mers mjght join the Boers. But the 
mass the Cape Dutch would sorrowfully acquiesce in the 
Imperial policy. 
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It is necessary to speak of the supposed German intrigues 
with the Transvaal. Undoubtedly the Boers were not 
sorry to see the establishment of Germany in Africa. 
They believed that .it last there was a counterpoise to 
British power ; but there has never been the least desire in 
the Transvaal Tor a German Protectorate, and the Cape 
Dutch have viewed German expansion with alarm. The 
e.xperience of German official methods gathered by the 
few Dutch farmers in Damaraland has convinced the 
Afrikanders that German rule is far more galling than 
British. A gre.at deal too much was made of t!ie German 
Emperors telegram in 1896 by the hysterical English 
press. 

Recent events are too well known to n<*ed rej>etition. 

The disgraceful murder of Mrs. .Appelbe b) [jeople whose 
misdeeds her husband had exposed, but whom the police 
have been careful not to arrest ; the cruelties commitied‘on 
coloured British subjects; the outrageous proceedings of 
the Johannesburg official, Mr. Lombard; the riot directed 
against a. peaceful Uitlander meeting with the connivance 
of the authorities, and the double-dealing of Mr. Smuts, the 
.State Attorney, with regard to the airest of prominent 
Uitlanders, are incidents fresh in the memory. The earlier 
incidents led to the Uitl.mder petition to the Oueen. They 
explain why it is necess.ary that the Uitlanders should 
obtain the franchise. They claim it not from the desire 
to domineer, but because experience has shown them that 
the existing burghers cannot establish even the rudjments 
of decent government. 

I have attempted to sketch the story of the Transvaal 
fairly, and if 1 censure the Boers to-day, I have not been 
blind to the injustices, vacillations, and occasional cowardice 
of British policy in t;he past. Our errors have given the 
Boers their strength. But the continued existence of the 
South African Republic in its present form means the 
continuance of monopolies, corruption, and cruelty., [The 
Liberals of England used to be concerned for freedom of 
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trade, honesty, and clemency. Will they find them at 
* Pretoria ? 

Finally I must say a word on the Native Question It 
is sometimes forg^otten that the Boers are not an isolated 
community, but the overlords of a teeming black popula¬ 
tion. Now, 1 am not what is called a “ negrophilist,” in 
so far as, after some practical experience of life in Africa, 
I, rightly or wrongly, do not believe in the possible equality 
of black and white (at least, for some centuries to come), 
and I have doubts about the advisability of the Kafir 
franchise in the Cape, and do not wish to see it e.xtended 
to Natal ami the Transvaal. But it is ju->t because the 
black races of Africa are a subject people that a very heavy 
responsibility rests with their white rulers ’And the spirit 
‘ in which the Boer Government exercises that responsibility 
may be seen from two facts—first, that its members allow 
the absolute demorali/ation of the Johannesburg Kafirs by 
drunk(‘nnes'>, secondly, that permission for black men and 
women to aci[uire the light to legal marriage was for the 
first time with immense difficulty passed by a bare majority 
of the X’olksraad about two years ago. 

It is probable that before these words are published there 
will be war in .South Africa. For this re.ison I have desinid 
rather to sketch the history of.the South African Republic 
than to discuss the present cri.si-. 

Note.---T he r.iiluineniary Papers are, of course, indispensable to the 
study of Transvaal history The period of the (Ireat Trek, and the story 
of the Transvaal u[> to 1872, are covered by two volumes of Dr Theal’s 
^admirable history Dr \'oigl’s “ h'lfty \'ears of‘the History of the Rejiubhc 
in South Africa” ireats of events btfoie 1845 from a jiro-Iioer standpoint. 
Cloete’s “ Lectuies on the Emigrajit Farmers ” is an “ original authorily ” 
on the Trek. Mr. Nixon’s “Complete Stoiy of the Transv.ial,” which 
stops at the year 1S84, should be consulted as an elocpient expression of 
the views of.Transvaal Loyalists. Mr Wilmot’s “ History of Oui Own 
Tifies m South Africa” fi872-18continues Dt. Thcal’s work, but 
stands on a very different fo iting as ao authority. Mr Statham has written 
a “ Lifp of Paul Kruger ” and other wmrks, in which he apjiears as a strong 
champion of the South African Republic. Aylw-ard’s “ 'Pransvaai of To- 
Day,” publi'^hed m 1877, takes much the same line. Mr. Martmeau’s “Life 
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of Sir Bartle Frere,” and Sir William Butler’s “ Life of Sir George Pomeroy- 
Colley ” are authorities on the Annexation and war. The Rev JohQ 
Mackenzie’s “ Austral Africa ” deals with Bechuanaland, and Mr. Rider 
Haggaul’s “Cetyw.iyo and his White Neighbours” with Zulu questions. 
The best book on the Jameson Raid is Mr. Garrett’s “ Story of an Aliican 
Crisis,” while Dr. Hillier’s “ Raid and Reform” gives an interesting resume 
of Transvaal history Mr Lucas’, Mr. Worsfold’s, and Dr. Theal’s short 
histories of South Africa deserve mention. As regards books of personal 
impressions, Mr Bute’s work stands supieme. but (rajitam Vounghusband’s 
“South Africa of To-DaiSir Richaul Tang>e’s “New South Africa,” and 
Mr. Thomson’s “ Rhodesia,” all contain valuable information on the Uit- 
lander (.iiie^tion 



QUARTERLY REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES 
AND ORIENTALISM. 

Hv pKOi'. I)k. Edward Montft. 


GEN KRAI. t )BSERV ATIONS. 


\\ K have lo note an imijortant woik recently \)ublishe<i in England, the 
two first \<)luine!> of whii'h we have before us It is the “ Oictionarv of 
the Bible,” edited by J, Hastings, «ith tlie assistance of Messrs J Selbic, 
A. IJ Davidson, S. R Driver, and H 15 Swete, and on which a great 
niimtiei of English and foreign theologiins and scholars have been labour* 
ing together.* As stated in the prelai e, the t htirch needs more and 
niurt information and instruction, and it was to suj)j)ly this want that this 
Bibhc.il enc>cloi).e b.i has been jniblished It treats of all questions 
regaidmg the Old ami New '1 eslainents and of thtir apoc ryphas (languages, 
* liter.ature, theolog), eti.) tine ina) saj that generally the work is 
arranged fioni a scientifie point of view, although we shall have several 
evteptioiis to make in this respc< t Some inajis and a few’, unfortunately 
verj oidin.ary, engr.ivings accompany the text 


Among the best papers therein c'ontained are those on “Alphabet,” 
“Amulets,” “Angels,” “Apocaljjjtic Literature,’ “Apocrypha,” “Aiabia,” 
“A»al)ie Versions,” “ \iinenian Version,” “ Ashtaroth," “ Ashloretb,” 
“ Ai-a/el ” “Apocalypse of Baruch,” “ Chionicles,” “ Chronology of the 
OUrrestainenl,” “Cosmogonv,” “Daniel,” “Deuteronomy,” “Keclesiasles,” 
“ Book of Isnoch,” “Eschatology,” “ I’lood,” “ iM.od,” “Genesis,” “ Hexa- 
teuch,” “Isaiah,” “Joli," “Joel” 'I'he articles dealing with thp Old 
1 estanient are suiienor to those which treat of the New Testament, and, 
above all, they an* written almost free ©f dt>};ma(u bias 

Some subjects seem to us to be incomiiletely or inndecjuately dealt with, 
of which the following are exaiiqiles 'I'he author of the article “Acts of 


the Ajiostles ” does not pay sufficient regaid to the works published by 
the German critics, and which have shown that this book was a w'ork of 
conciliation amongst the then existing Judeo-Chiistian tendencies We 
were surprised on reading the article “ Ark .of the Covenant” to find 
•nothing about the Egyptian origins of the Ark , the “ Dictionnaire de la 
Bible,” published by the Abbe Vigouroux under the pationage of the 
Church of Rome, is on this question much more exact and up-to-date, ,'rhe 
article “ Bishop ” and “ Elder ” are altogether inadeciuate , it is impossible 
to discuss'this question without consulting the-standard work of J. Reville 
on “The Origin of the Episcopacy.”t The article “ Essenes ” admits 
without discussion that ihg -.eatises “ (Juod omnis probus liber” and “ De 


• .VoU I. and II (A -Kinsman) T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1898-99 (m 8vo.>. 
t Pans, E. Leroux, 1894. See the report of this work and the summary of this 
di^cult question which we inserted in /« Protestant^ Pans, 1895, PP- * 37 i 245 * 2nd 262. * 
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vita contemplativa ” belong to Philon; the authenticity of these writings 
has been and still is too much disputed to admit their existence without 
explanation. The article on “Jesus Christ,” notwithstanding the very great 
interest which it presents, is written from a purely orthodox point of view, 
which IS disparaging to a woik that appears under the guise of science, etc. 
Whaiever be the criticisms we may offer, we have to acknowledge that 
the' “ Dictionary of the Bible ” is a valuable work, and we are imjiatiently 
awaiting the subsequent volumes. 

The si\th volume of the “ Realent yklo[»adie lur prolestantische 
Theulogie und Kirche ” (thud edition), published under the direction of 
A Hauck,* has recently appearerl It extends from the word Fcldgeister 
to the word Cr'M We specially wish to draw attention to the articles by 
Ben/mger on arc Ideological questions of the Old Testament (“money," 
“justice,” “law,” “strangers,” etc'.) 

C'lermont-Ganneau has commenced to jiublish Vol III of his “ Recucil 
d'Archeologie orientale ”,t Paris 1 to 13 have just appeared Amongst 
the articles on Semitic epigrajihy contained in these volumes, we wish to 
draw attention to an interesting dissertation on the Arabian dialects of 
Northern Africa. 

The second volume of “ Actes du onzieme Congres internaiional dcs 
Orientalistes ” (Pans, i8(j 7) has been jiublished I It is devoted to the 
Semitic section—Hebrew, J’hoenician, Araiide.in, isthioiiun, Assyrian 
The Syriac and Ethiojiian jiajiers are princijially by Messrs Lamy, Conti 
Rossini, Guidi, and others. Al. Schwab gives also a long and interesting 
account of JMfgktUaih Taantih. , 

To the general works which we have enumerated must be added a new 
one by R. de la Grassene on “ La Psychologie des Religions 

Ol.l> d’tsr.VMLNl.-HlSIClRY OI- 'IHt RtLlOION Ol IbRARL. 

In the outset, we point out the thirteenth edition of the Hebrew 
and Aramaic dictionary of the Old Testament of Gesenms, reviewed by 
Messrs. Socin, iCimmern, and Buhl || This excellent publication is a cor¬ 
rected and enlarged reprint of the twelfth edition by the same authors, 
which afijieared in 1895, and became exhausted 

We notice next the second edition of a very practical manual of the 
Hebrew language by Ludwig, 1 ! 

Among the commentaries which have appeared lately, we quote that of 
Benziger on the Kook of Kings,** which is specially interesting , the 
author has taken up the archaiological part, in which he is so competent, 
wi^ particular care. 

The translation of the apocryphas and pseudepigraphs of the Old Testa- 

* Leipzig, Hmrichs, 1899 ' J I’aris, E. Leroux, 1899 

X I’aris, E. Leroux, 1899. § Vans, Alcan, i8gg 

|| “Gesenius’ hebmsches und aramaisches Handw^rterbuch,” etc. Leipzig, Vogel, 

1899 

f “ Kurzer Lehrgang der hebraischen .Sprache.” Giessen, Ricker, 1S99 « * . 

** It Bucher der Konige (Kurzer Iland-Commentarr. A. T. von Marti )” Freiburg- 
i.-B., Mohr, 1899. « 
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mem, imbhshed under the direction of Kaut/sch, is progressing, Varts 11 
to 18 have just appeared.* They include Ecclesiasticns, the letter of 
Ansteus, the book of the Jubilees, and the martyrdom of Es. y. 

A new number ol the Talmud of Babylon (text and irahsl tion) by L. 
(ioldschmidt has been j>ublished , it contains the tracts (.’hagig'fi and 
S(hekalim,t and completes the third volume. The jueceding numbers 
were noticed by us in our last lepoit 

Death and what is beyond, among the Israelites, has been the cause of 
some interesting works. The first, a mere pamphlet by Berthol<.t,J is an 
excellent account of the (juestion 'I’he author clearly points out that 
the absence r»f the hope of a future life in the doctrine of .Scheol is in 
express opposition to Mtssianism, so firmly rooted in lewish minds 'Phe 
solution ot this difficulty lies m the fact that the individual is nothing, or 
next to nothing, in Israel, whereas the people, whose continuance is ever- 
lastini:, IS evi ryihing The author does not think that it is necessary to 
search in Barseeisni or elsewhere, the explan.ilion of the origin in Israel 
of the belief in a future life he thinks that this new belief is the simjrle 
iv.sult of the de\Lli)pmtnl of .Messianic creeds "I'bis subject has been 
treated by the rejioilei from a different point of view in the A^ia/ic 
QttarU't h- AWinv, October, i8c)o, “On the ('onception cjf a Futuie Life 
.'MTiong the Semitic R.ices ” 

The second w’ork is by J I'rey, and treats of death, of belief in the soul, 
and of the worship of spirits in ancient Israel)^ We only give the ton- 
tlusions of this wcjrk, of whic h we publish elsew’here a long criticism, 
'(^hese are the conclusions i Death, according to the Old Testament, is 
the arrest of human life piodiiced by a superior power, God—an arrest that 
deprives the soul of the body and of vital forte, and iilunges it into a 
wretclied existence, that of Sc hcol 2 The belief in Si hen] h.is not given 
rise m Israel to the worshifi of spirits, which is found excluded by belief 
in Jahvism 3 The Jahvism of Moses has Us origin in the ancient belief 
of the Paiiiarclial age, in " God of fathers ” 

We finally mention the (lerman translation of (’heyne’s lei tures, delivered 
from. November, 181)7, to January, in the Gnitod Stues, upon the 

religious life of the Jew's after the exile.|| This is a subject which we often 
have had occasion to discuss, more jrarticilariy in our “ Essai sui les 
Urij^nes des I’ariis Saduceen et i’harisien Cheyne’s woik is excellent 
in every way, and w’e cannot but congratulate the German Iransktor for 
having rendered it into that language The last chapter on the influence 
of Isiael upon other countries, and the influence w'hich Judaism has 
leceived from Babylonia, Persia, and Greece is particularly interesting. 

I'reil)urg-i.-K , .Molir, 1809 1 Berlin, Cab.11 v, 1899 

i “ I)Ie isiaditischen \ orsidlungen vom Aistanifr ii.ioh dein 1 iult " Bii-iburg-i.-B., 
Muhr, 1899 • 

g “ To«f, .Seelenglaulic ui. .seeknkult im alien Israel ” Leipzig, Deicheit, 1898. 

, “Das rcligiiise Leben Sei Judeu nach dem Exil ” Deutsche Uebeis von Stocks, 
, Ireis^ ii, 1899 

T Pans, Pischbacher, 1SS3. * 
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MR. LE.PASTEUR FESQUETS NEW THEORY 
ON THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGES. 

Bv Pkof. Dr. Euward Monti-t. 

The new theory respectinj4 the unit^ue origin of different languages ot the 
world to which I dct>iie to invite the attention of our readers, is due to an 
extremely modest scliolar, Mr le I’asteur Fesi{uct, who fur many years has 
ilevoted himself to the study of lingui->tic ciuestions and comparative 
philology. We have had already tiio oppoitunity of drawing the attention 
of the learned public to this system at the International Congress of 
Orientalists held in London in i8(>i.* 

Mr. Fesiiuet, who lias 1 )\ degrees perfected his method, takes for the 
basis of his investigations the Hebrew, and substantially est.iblishes his conv 
parisons between Semitic and Indo-European languages The follow¬ 
ing is briclly his theory, which (onsist-) chiefly in redu< ing triliteral 
Semitic roots into Inliteral ladicaK, assimilated to the bilitcral mots of . 
Indo-European languages. 

Them i.—The Hebrew tiiliterals are, in a rudimentary form, the repro¬ 
duction of the agglutination of two biliieral inonos)Ilal)les having the same 
meaning 

nituif, the amputated form of an .agglutination of 

the two Inliteral monosyllables and * 15 f» which at first were 
separate, from mtuit (Lat »tf-crQ , Celt. »<’tz, day), and 

“Ilf, from inif, fiiiuif (Sansc. /tnrw-ana, /i/r-ana, ireip, sun, etc ). 

Thesis 2.—As the preceding example demonstrates, the second letter of 
the fiist of these monosyllables is always identical with the first letter of 
the second. 

Thesis 3.— I’u find the two elements of the composition of Semitic 
triliterals, its middle letter must be doubled, and the triliteral becomes 
thus decomposed into two inonosyllabical biliterals, of which each, taken 
separately, has the same meaning as the tiiliteral itself. 

^ceu/us (for from (Sansc. A)^iiw/'-as, prop, stick, 

tTKrJw-ojv, stick ; Lat set/'-iOy stick , Geim sfah, etc.), and frofn tDH 
(Sansc jiaJ-ma, suck ; Eng. hai, etc.). 

Thesis 4. -These biliteral monos> llables of Semitic origin, brought face «> 
to face with their Indo-Eurojiean congeners, constitute, if not entirely, at 
least m a great part, the unuiue primitive language. 

snake (Sansc. /mi'-as, snake); bad, wicked (Sansc. rah-u^ 

bad, demon), nS.Trom milk (Ar. ieh-en, sour milk; Germ. 

/ah, rennet, etc ) • 

Thesis 5.—The third radical of the double (raitfe) verbs, and the middle 

* Astaltc Quarterly Revtew^ October, 1891, p. 40. « c , 

t For the sake of abbreciatiorf, 1 have given only one or two examples in each thesis, 
cll of which have been taken from the manuscript notes of Mr. hesquet , 
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letter of the concave verbs, sometimes dropped when these verbs supply 
,ohe of the creative elements of a triliteral agglutination. 

Pi^. linxit, lanibtt (Sansc. hh , kci^io , Lat. linf^-cre, //;/i,'-ua) , 
t 2 )p,/izs/tdtre (Germ hasz, Kng hate). 

Thesis b —'Fhe letters K- H' V H> y, correspond sometimes with the 
vowels and sometimes with the consonants of the Indo-Kuropean, what¬ 
ever may be their place m a triliteral 

J)--tt—a\le tree . Sansc as, Lat. rt.t-is, eti.^j^, from 
Z'olvit, rofundin . '^ — 0 —door — from “IJJtJ*. fidit, porta, 

etc.* 

Thesis 7—Tne Indo Kuropean 1 urresponds with some Hebiew w'ords 
in w'hich figure, one .after the other, two of the letters ^{, V H' '• y, 
inserting .1 consonant between these two letters in order to prevent a 
hiatus tiisctjidant to it, or t iking these two letters as forming a diphthong, 
It vocalues them 

* P.imphyl, atfieru'i, eagle , (af’e-os, dcTiIsj-n'X (toi H'lXh tr'is 
liawi'sii . 'X - 1 . L It. //«.\ --- o ik, 11( 

Thesii .S - -'file bihterals. the triiiterals twMth thei'r derivations 1, and 
the quadnlitends of the Hebrew' have luimeions analogies m the Indo- 
European. The author gives mail) and varied examjiles of them. 

To these theses, in oidei to give a full a< I'ounl of llie svslem, there 
must be .nldcd those winch the author details on the analogies <*f sounds 
and meaning between Semitic .ind Imlo-Kurojiean vi'ords , on the re¬ 
doubled forms which aie met with m the Iw.) senes of languages , and 
on»thc reiil.icing of certain .Semitic letteis by the aspiiates oj the (Ireeks, 
etc. But this account would g<i much too far, and tlie little that I have 
said of the theory, w'lll enable the reader to underst.tnd its genius and 
origin.alit} 

But with respect to my review of the work, I desire, in the first^ place, 
fully to do homage to the great knowledge and learning of Mr. Eesquet. 
I only regret that th*- limited space <»f the .-Luifte Quarterly RerinL' does 
not allow me to quote in txtenso the very numerous examples that the 
author puts forward in suppoit of his theory My object, moreover, in 
this mere critical account of his system is not so much to express mv 
opinion, as to m.ake it know-n to the learned public and to specialists 

As regards myself, 1 feel little disposed, both owing to my work and 
inclinatiorjs, to study the problem of the origm of languages 1 think that 
the ejuestions of the origin are closed to human understanding, and besides, 
m order to study the juestion of the reduction of Semitic triiiterals to 
Aryan bihterals, one must, in my opinion, thoroughly know the Aryan and 
Semitic languages. I, Cor my pait, am only competent to deal with the 
Semitic.' 

Having made these preliminary observations, I will give my opinion as 
to the theory of Mr. F^s«,uet. Doubtless, in many cases, the author has 
shpwn some very striking comparisons between the Semitic and the Indo- 

* Mr. Fesquet gives some examples of the relationship of If to all the letters of the 
^phabet. 
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European roots. But the system, on the whole, can hardly escape the 
following criticisms: < 

1. The {luthor tries to prove that the languages of the world have only 
one origin, but his researches merely concern the Semitic and Aryan 
branches of these languages. 

2. The process of dividing into two the Semitic triliteral roots has 
sun>ething artificial about it, as is evident from the examples given by the 
author. This is shown also in all the possible combinations of the twenty- 
two letters of the Hebrew' alphabet in biliteral radicals. 'Fhe number of 
these combinations amount, according to the author, to 968, or, eliminat¬ 
ing useless repetitions, and dealing with all the authorized suj)pressions, to 
365 (a number ei]ual to the days of the year) bilitcral monosyllables, 
sufhcient to serve as a basis for all the spoken languages 

3. One might well call thesis 6 arbitrary, in virtue of which the 
weak letters of the Hebrew and the gutturals n and are considered as 
assimilable to all the vowels and to all the consonants of the Indo- 
European language. 

4 The linguistic basis upon w’hich the theory is built is insufficient 
The Hebrew, in fact, is a comparatively poor language , it does not ajipear. 
to be the oldest of the Semitic languages It is far from having preserved, 
like the Arabu, traces of its ancient origin, and the grammatical i>rocess 
which appears to have characterized the primitive Semitic langu.igc 
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, THE XXXI. VOLUME OF THE “SACRED 
BOOKS OF THE EAST.” 

B\ Pkofkssor Mills, d.d. 

REMARKS BV THE AUTHOR MADE BV ESPEr.IAL RL<^UEST. 

The late distmguished editor of this Review requested me, some little time 
before his death, to write an article evplaining the general bearing of my 
contribution to the series of the “ Sacred Books of the East ” He did so, 
doubtless, owing to the exceptional seventy of the subject, and to the 
unu.sual circumstances under which I undertook the work. WJiat I shall 
say will be short The book was the literary presentation of the work of 
many years. I had got my “ .Study of the b'lve Zarathushtrian ClJlthas ” 
printed to the extent of the texts (/.end, Bahlavi, Sanskrit, and Persian, 
sopie 400 pages), with translations of the first three (Latin verbatim and 
free metrical of the first) The Pahlavi was edited foi the first time with 
the collation of MSS,, and so was the Sanskrit, the P-ersian, an exceed- 
,jngly prci lous, tcntatne, interlinear translation of the J’ahlavi, wras edited 
as (ollaled, corrected, and decqihered This was in 1881 (In the fully- 
published edition of 1802-94, all the M.SS of the Pahlavi had been 
collateil, and so jiracticallj of the .Sanskrit ) Professor R von Roth, of 
Tucbirgen, the first authority on Vedi< .Sanskrit, asked iiit for the book, 
anc^ thanked nu- lor it liefore liis class 1 was studying with him .it the 
ti'iie^ e\< hanging assist.inc’c Having given it to him (the severest critic of 
the tenturyj, I sent it to .dl the /endists whom I knew—among others, to 
1 >aniiesteter 

Danneslelei was just then about to decide as regards the thud volume of 
his translatmn of the “ /end Avesta ’’ f >r the “ S.u red Books of the East " 
That third volume w'as to «omiirise the Yasn.a, which cont.uns as its 'chief 
part the CJathas, a subject fiercely debated and viciously watched by a 
small grouj) o^ men in coniiol of the newspapers * 

In th^; Preface to his late I'rench Yasna, Darmesteter says he shrank (in 
1883) from the enigma of the tlathas, and he WTote to me a letter, from 
which I cite the following extract, and I rlo so for an especial reason 

In tlye Rerue Jileue of I’aris, February, 1895,+ occurred a notice of 
Darmesteter’s works, with the remark on the “Sacred Books of the East ” 
jhat “ avec cet oubli de soi qui characterise le vrai merite . . . il edda k 
*M. Mills I’honncur d’achever la traduction,” otherwise also curiously leaving 
the impression that I suggested the arrangement. His letter, which is in 
no sense private, runs as follows: 

“5 1883. 

“ Cher 'Monsieur Milt.s, 

“. . . >e lui ai done repondu que je ne pouvais et je lui ai dit que 
vous dtiez la personne la phis corapetente pour me reraplacer. 

* 'Vh^had studied the subject without a krowledge of the Pahlavi alphabet (some of 
them). • 

t And this article was actually reproduced in the Annuaire of the University of Paris 
of t^e same yefar. 
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. Je crois que la chose serait honne el pour la collection elle-ni6me 
et pour vous , pour la collection parcequ’elle aurait la version des Githas 
la plus au courant pObSihle , pour vous parce que. . . . Vous n’avez qu’k 
detacher de votre travail la traduction rhythmique aver quelques notes 
explicatives et le mot mot cpiand vous en ecartez trop. Cela vous 
prendrait inhniinent peu de lem|)S puisijue le travail est dejk fait. . . . 
Je le ddsire du fond dn cieur ; car a defaut de vous, je ne vois pas qui 
pouriait faire la chose ct la faire hien. . Dans I’esjioii d’une leponse 
favorable, 

“ Je suis, 

“ Votie bien devout 5 , 

“JAM 1 .-.S DaRMESTETER.” 

I undertook the work as he recjuesled me, and it was ready in May, 
1887 .\ntici])atin;; a combination of hostile iiiticism, I refrained from 
noticing the reviews of it, hut was pleased when Dannestcter wrote me 
(Mauh, 1888) that it was “ dej.'i cite et approcie par tous les specialistes ” 
It was one of the most “prepaied” of books, the expression of the lesults 
of X'T) many )ears o'f study. Its style, unfoitunateh, t rrs in both extremcj 
The Gathas are loo literal, .and the resl is too fiee {but 1 grew .'isbamed of 
writing matter so literal that one of iii) pupils said he toiibi use it without 
a dRiionari), while I interspersed it with my own extensions to fill out the 
sense, but these were enclosed within aw'kward p,aientlu.ti< .il « urVes I 
would now apologize for the somewhat unsightly result, jil ading as exteii aa- 
tion the satisfa* tion to the reader of jKissessmg a lemlering severi ly literal. 
But perhaps the last 200 pages are too llowirig Darmestetei w.is .so free 
as to establish a record in that jiaitiiul.ii ; 1 followed Darnu-steter was 
free wuth succinctness . I was free with iedundan«ies I should say *hat 
he had the best of it I wished to add literal exjihanations, hut my 
colleagues dm not like to allow more space . the subj- rts sho ild have lieen 
allowed tw’o volumes. Howevti, it w.is an honest piei e of woik, after more 
exhaustive prep nation than is usud, atnl I am by no means ashamed of it 

.^s It WMS based upon the first piin'ing of the ‘‘Five Zir.athushtrian 
Gathas,”* so it is depemlent ujicn the full edition of that so greatly 
extended treatise, which contains all the texts of all the Commentaries, 
with a very full and entirely original treatment of the l\ililavi, absolutely 
essenti.1l to all serious investigation of the subject The Sanskrit texts 
were handled in the same manner, save lhat five M.S.S onlv could be made 
use of. The lesult was the unearthing of the very essential needs of the 
specialty.! 

Any man who uttered ultimate ofiinions upon the Gathas without an 
exhaustive treatment of the Asiatic Commentaries would be a shameless 
imfiqstor, liable even to legal prosecution in countries w’here a Ministry of 
Public Instruction exists. The Pahlavi made use of is, of course, twisted 
out of all natural form,, a fact not before even noticed. It is interspersed 

* See the London Athefuvum of April 12, 1884. 

t See the Kei'ue Citttque of September, 1892 : “Tous'.ceux qui s'occupent de I’lnter- 
prttalion rendront homage k I’lntmense tabeur scientifique de M Mills . . indi<.pensable 
pour IVtude Darmesteter.” *• 

. See the London Daily Telegraph of August 10, 1894: "... establishes the author as 
^ standing at the head of Zoroastnan expositors ” (Sir Edwin Arnold) 
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with cases of doubled translation, the best that the old expositors knew of 
jn the way of alternatives. And so of the Sanskrit, there coi Id be hardly 
a more important document in that lancjuage than the first tsanslation of 
the Vasna, but this is wholly illegible to a Sanskiitisi whn does not study 
the I’ahlavi It is, however, not a jargon as it was piematuiely tiiought to 
he, but other Sanskrit has been found whuh closely re->e iiblts it. The 
entire subject has been so supcifirially iteated that some have the’face 
even to repeat the old tale that the translations and Coiiimentanes are all 
etymology. People are even given certiiif ates as Doctors of Piulosophy 
on Zend which they actually declare in piint at the tune of receiving that 
degree that they have studied onl> for s)\ months, ,ind no notice is taken 
of the scandilous circumstamc I ne'-d lunlly siy that the■ translations 
glow with brilliant jioints entire!) aside f'oni “ i.t\inolog>,” and often 
seeniingl) in face of it. 'I'here i-. nothing th.at (oiild jiossibly have been 
done in the way of investigation that had not been done with redoubled 
e/iergy before this book (vol xwi of the "Sa<ied Hooks ot the Hast’’) was 
undertaken. And this course of research was entered from the side of 
philosophy 

,• I was writing a historv of the ('ifU)sis, ami I happened upon Matter 
f?ftrasburg\ who was copious in his allu'^HUi to the “-\\esti” as a source 
of Gnostic opinion After three yiars (aliout) of haid but delightful 
labour on the history of the philosophies, I turned to the “Avesta” 
actually in 1876 I am, of r o'lrse, piiisuing my e\poiitii>n with all {rossible 
speed, as fast as I can jHibhsh m) voluminous MSS 1 have printed, say, 
some 50 to (10 pagi s in \.\\\: /out hitl ,\f ihi Americati Oriental Socuh, 1899, 
on Asha alone, and will follow w'lth the rest of a labormns woik on the 
Ameshaspentls. In the Criftuil A‘t 7 ’ieTi' I am endeavouring to get more 
of the MSS published, so in the /xthJirifto\ the German Gtiental Society, 
etc While 1 have one-eighlh of my “ I)ictionary of the GAthic Language 
of the /end Avesta’’in tvjre (v'ol 111. of iht “Live Galhas"), I am also 
entrusted by the trustees of the Sir lipelrho) 'Pranslation Fund of 
Bombay with the composition of an exhaustive work on the “Antiquity of 
the Av.esta,” which I have pracMrally ail {01 more than all) in MSS. (for I 
must reduce it) and I am getting out a second editmn of the metrical 
version from the “Five Gathas,” and also an ICnglish version of its I.atin 
word-for-word (the “.Study of the Five Gathas” is practically all sold). I 
solicit the sympathy of the literary public in view of the long years of 
^harrassing toil on (bv far) the most difficult })rcrhlem in Aryan philology 
The mass of co-relaled inve.stigation needed to sound principles is very 
great indeed, though it leads one through fields of supreme enjoyment 
Thorns lurk, as may be supposed, amidst its flowers, and there have been 
times whep heavy ijubhcation expenses came upon me alone. In the case 
of my foreign friends, necessities hiive been at times truly pitiful. “Art 
is very long indeed, and leaioing is a shoreless ocean, and the days of man 
are few.” 

Oxford, August, 1899. 
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•THE EMANCIPATION OF EGYPTIAN WOMEN. 

Bv Kassem Amin Bey, Councillor up the 
Court of Aiteal, Cairo. 

Under this title* I have recently published at Cairo a work 
in Arabic, urging- on my fellow-countrymen the necessity of 
modifying oiir laws and customs where they concern women. 

In the present article I have tried to set forth in outline 
the ideas which are developed in the book, because I am 
of the opinion that an evolution so important in the ideas 
of our country would interest some of the many readers of 
this Review. 

Observation and history unite to indicate a correlation 
^^jn every society between the position of woman within it, 
anH the* degree of civilization to which that society has 
attained. When organized States first came into existence 
the condition of women resembled that of slaves. To refer 
only to the condition of the Arabs before the appearance of 
the JProphet, a father could with impunity kill his daughters, 
and a man could possess an unlimited number of wives 
without his relations being regulated by any law. Islam 
brought with it a considerable amelioration in the con¬ 
dition of women by proclaiming from the first their liberty 
and independence, and by conferring on them the same 
legal capacity as man in all acts of civil life. Neither by 
its disposition nor its spirit has the Koran been the cause 
of the actual inferiority of the Mussulman woman. 

It will.suffice to convince the reader if I quote the three 
fpllowing verses taken at random among a multitude of 
others : 

1. “Women have as many rights as duties.” 

2. “One of the benefits’God has conferred on man is having created 
from him wives, and having united them together to the end that they 
should love andlhelp each oih* r mutually.” 

, 3. “Remember the soletnn promises which you have given to your 

. ,_ . » 

^ If jij^ * 
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Unfortunately, all the good effects which might b** 
expected from the Mussulman law have ^been destroyed 
through the influence of savage customs, which existed 
amongst the people who have accepted Islam, and which 
were introduced into it along with many other customs and 
prejudices. 

These customs were made worse by the almost uninter¬ 
rupted succession of despotic forms of government which 
ruled the Mussulman peoples. Wherever despotism reigns 
it extends like a spot of oil from the Sovereign to those 
who surround him, and from those to others. Everywhere 
It encourages the oppression of the weak by the strong. 
Woman being the weakest creature, man has treated her 
with contempt, has deprived her of her rights, and trampled 
underfoot her personality. She has therefore lived in a 
state bordering on animality : mother, daughter, wife, what 
does it matter ? she has been brought under subjection to 
man because he is man, and she is woman. Man has 
absorbed her individuality, and has left her nothing in the 
whole range of the universe but the corners of his house to 
live in. An impenetrable veil of ignorance and obscurity 
separates her from the world. She has been but a play¬ 
thing for man, which amuses him, and which he breaks 
and throws away into the street when he has had enough 
of it. Hence have come in our Moslem world. Polygamy ; 
the right of repudiation accorded to the husband and never 
to the wife ; the custom of having eunuchs to look after the 
women ; the veil, separation and seclusion, etc. 

For the last twenty years, however, the domination of 
man over woman among us has, as a matter of fact, been 
ameliorated, the result of a better sense on the part of the 
men and of reforms introduced by the Government. At 
the present day a'certain number of women go for walks, 
, frequent the market-places, and accompany their husbands 
on a journey. Men—at least, educated men—do not 

consider their wives unworthy of their confidence a*nd 
friendship. , 
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But this is an illusory state, and will be always limited 
to the surface if we do not frankly attack the antiquated 
customs, which stand like barriers to the development of 
woman's individuality—that is to say, her ignorance, and 
the separation between her and man. 

It is the absence of all education which debars the 
Egyptian woman from cultivating, like her European sister, 
the study of science and art, and from engaging in commerce 
and industry. This represents an enormous intellectual 
capital socially immobilized. But for her own sake, too, 
woman needs instruction, cme of the first requisites for the 
attainment of a little happiness on this earth. All human 
beings have a natural right to develop their talents to the 
extreme limit Nature allows them. Religion^ morals, laws, 
■•sciences. and arts, apply to women as well as to men. 
There is a vast domain common to all, where everyone 
should search as he or she likes. To live with closed eyes ; 
to live like a bird in a cage ; to live with head bowed down 
to the ground with all the immensity of space above and 
around ; to turn away one’s eyes from the stirring sight of 
the stars which shine by night, nor to hear the millions of 
voices of visible and invisible things which convey to the 
ear the mysteries of the infinite, nor to commune with the 
soul of the universe—why .should this be the fate of 
women ? 

It is because woman has ignored the requirements of life 
that she has lost her rights, Man, seeing himself wholly 
respon‘^ible, has claimed all rights. Deprived of all educa- 
tion, her intelligence has remained in'a rudimentary con¬ 
dition, and her conscience has withered. But we should 
be unjust in upbraiding her for these defects; it is the 
men, ourTathers and forefathers, who are responsible. 

A sad uniformity in ignorance exists a'mong all Eg^- 
tian women. * They differ from one another only in t^ 
•mode of their dress and the value of their jewels. One 

9 ^ 

•might also affirm that the higher the‘rank to which an 
Egyptian woman belongs, the more profound is her ignor- 
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ance. Thus, the women of the lower classes, those that 
work in the fields, are comparatively speaking less ignorant. 
The country woman, the toiler in our fields in reality, knows 
as much as her husband ; their intelligence is about equal. 
An enormous distance, on the contrary, separates worn m 
from man in the upper and middle classes. 

This difference in education is, and must be, an unfortu¬ 
nate thing for both. All common life is impossible between 
two different dispositions. The woman may be good, the 
man of a noble character, but notwithstanding this, they 
live out of touch and sympathy with e.ich other. 

We continue bringing up our daughters as we did a 
thousand years ago, and do not perceive that everythi'ng 
around us is changed. In our time, when the exigencies of 
life are so numerous and .so harsh, when interests are.* 
complicated, domestic life often attains to the proportion of 
a large administration. The management of a household 
has become an art, which it is impossible to acquire, except 
by a person of numerous and various attainments. The 
education of children alone demands attainments, and an 
experience which cannot be found in a woman without 
intellectual culture. I call the attention of my fellow- 
countrymen to this educational pniblem. If we wish to 
regenerate our race from the low state into which it has 
fallen, if we wish to bring up men with initiative, able to 
depend upon themselves in the battle of life, it is with the 
woman, the mother, that w’e mu*t begin our regeneration. 
Woman’s part not only consists in reproducing her species ; 
the infant being born, the mother ought to be able to make 
a man of him. This noble mission is exercised by woman 
in European society. With us she can rarely dream of 
fulfilling it. , 

The principal ojjstacle to the education of woman is, with- 
oufr^doubt, the state of seclusion in which she h condemned 
to-day to live. While this custom prevails nothing will be « 
accomplished. A fejv of our young daughters have rtedived « 
a sufficiently liberal education in our schools, but having 
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been shut up at the age of thirteen or fourteen, they have 
gradually forgotten all that they have learnt, and are not 
able to learn anything else. This confinement of the 
woman in a narrow circle shuts her out from all com¬ 
munication with the outside world which thinks and acts. 
She can no longer indulge her curiosity, her thirst for 
knowledge, acquire experience, or develop her faculties. 
She passes her life extended on a sofa, in smoking and in 
sleeping. 

This confinement, the consequenc<"b of which are evidently 
so fatal to the health of women, to their spirit and morality, 
we will now e.xamine from the religious point of view : 

'Islam has never enjoined the veil. The Koran says : 

“Tell the believers to cast down their eyes, and to live honestly ; that is 
» better for them, as Clod kt;ows what they do Tell aKo the female believers 
to cast down their eyes, to live honestly, and not to show to strangers 
beyo'id what is apparent of their bodies ” 

The text, it will be observed, has not determined xi'hat 
is upparent. Our Ulemas are agreed in supposing that the 
face*and the hands are included in those parts perfnitled to 
be uncovered. As regards other parts of the btidy, such 
as the arms and the feet, there is a divergence of opinion. 

Neither does Islam exact the se])aration of men tmd 
women. The only provisions enacted by the Koran in 
reference to this subject refer to the w ives of the Prophet; 
they are as follows ; 

“O believer, enter not the house of the Prophet without permission if 
you have anything to ask of his wives 1 )o not address them, unless you 
are separated by an object which prevents you seeing them. 

^ “ O wives the Prophet, you are not as other i^'ornen. If you seek to 
be pure, do not allow yourselves to be beguiled by speech. Do not 
encourage malevolence. Speak plainly and with courtesy. Remain in 
your houses. ' It is not becoming to you to cultivate flirtation, like women 
did before Islam.” 

These prcfvisions ?ill our jurisconsults admit as appl 3 Hng 
m exclusively to the wivfes of the> Prophet. Neither confine- 
• mefll nt)r separation, as it is actually praettsed in Mussulman 
countries, constitutes a religious rule. The custom, besides, 
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during the first centuries of Islam confirms this view. In 
those times women of all classes mixed in the society of 
men, and shared their lives. It is possible to mention a 
considerable number of them, who were conspicuous either 
by their acts, their learning, or their intelligence. 

Another thing which is not prohibited, but which is 
blamable, according to some of our juriscunsultb, is the 
tcte-a-tctc of a man and woman. This opinion originates 
from a Hadith of the Prophet—viz , a man should not hold 
a private conversation with a woman. 

As is apparent, we are very far from the veil and con¬ 
finement as practised nowadays. Nevertheless, this does not 
prevent these customs from being firmly e.stabli.shed, and 
adhered to more than all the commandments of God. That 
is because they are thought to have an extraordinary in-^ 
fluence on their morality. 

In reality, it is nothing. On the contrary, this separation 
develops to an e.xtreme degree the sexual passions in women 
as well as men. It wakens the moment they do meet, and 
continually maintains in their minds the thought of ^the 
difference of sex. Here, too, as elsew'here, the charm of 
prohibition produces a result contrary to its object. 

Nevertheless, I do not see what merit a woman can 
claim, deprived of her free-will and liberty, in pretending 
to be virtuous. Is a malefactor, whom society has sent to 
prison, allowed to. allege that he has become an honest man 
during the time he was incarcerated } 

Humiliating to the woman, detrimental to her health and 
morals, wounding the dignity of man himself in the sense 
of the reciprocal distrust which attaches to them, our custom!^ 
are primitive precautions, which are repylsive to every 
cultivated mind. When man reaches a certain state of 
intellectuality and sentimentality, he feels a repugnance at 
playing the part o? a despotic ruler at, home. , His nature 
revolts at the idea of slavery under apy form. He cannot, 
under the fallacious pretext of safeguarding the virtuf; of 
^ his wife, approve of being allowed to do away with her 
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individuality. Europe is before us. Let us profit by her 
^experience, instead of being employed in a sanctimonious 
admiration of ourselves. 

If we raise woman by giving her education and liberty, 
we may be able to change the whole history of Egypt, and 
possibly of all the East This is a question of life 'and 
death for us, and for all Mussulmans, because the misfortune 
of the East is not, in my opinion, a religious problem, as 
generally understood. That does not mean to say that our 
religion has not undergone a deformation which requires 
some reforms. But if our religion has been degraded, it is 
because our character has been lowered. The great subject 
—the subject of subjects—is in connection solely or prin¬ 
cipally with the education of woman. 

We cannot seriously change our social state before 
changing that of out family. Religious and moral instruc- 
tiqn, which are so generally ext«»lled and praised by us as a 
remedy for our misfiirtune, would not produce the desired 
effttt. It is not sufficient alone that grain should be good 
in order to germinate ; it rt'quires also to light upon favour¬ 
able soil Hut this favourable soil will be always lacking 
as long as woman is unable to pre pare the future w’elfare of 
her children. 

The changes which I niy.self w’ould urge upon my country¬ 
men are : 

1. Let che women be educated. 

2 . Accord to them the liberty of their acts, their thoughts, 

and their sentiments. 

♦ 

3 . Give to marriage its dignity by adopting as its base 
,the reciprocal inclination of both parties, which is impossible 

if they do not see each other before marriage. 

4 . Make regulations in regard to the husband’s right of 
repudiation ; give the same right to the wife. Make it in 
all cases a splemn act which cannot validly take place, except 
before a tribunal, at;d after having been preceded by an 
attempt at concili ition. 

5 . Prohibit polygamy by law. 
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Not only do these reforms contain nothing contrary to 
our religion, but I affirm that they emanate from it. I ' 
have pointed out the way, which should be followed in order 
to preserve the essential stamp of Islam. Properly under¬ 
stood, our religion would become a marvellous factor of 
» 

progress, and suit itself to all changes, instead of being 
sunk, as it is now, in immovability and routine. 
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JAPANESE MONOGRAPHS. 

By Charlotte M. Salwey, m.j.s. 

VI. THE USE OF THE MIRROR. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the use of metals and the 
art of metallurgy should have been recognised during the 
earliest prehistoric times of Eastern nations. In the legends 
that* constitute the primary religious and historic annals of 
japan, the sword, the mirror, and other objects, which could 
only have been worked out of metals, are mentioned in a 
nibst decisive manner, and their continued use and im¬ 
portance is sustained throughout the records of the people, 
vfl'he Japane.se, as we know, are masters in the art of turning 
to good account the precious hidden products of the earth. 
As*the sword was considered the soul of the soldier, so the 
mirror symbolized the soul of woman. 

Yo possess a flawless mirror was the ambition of each 
good and virtuous daughter of Japan, for the proverb runs 
thus : 

“ Kagami ga kumoru to, tamashii ga kumoru ” 

When the mirror is dim, the soul is not pure. 

* 

To produce a beautiful specimen was often the highest 
object of the metal-worker's ambition, for it was readily 
purchased by the high-born ladies of the Court, who sought 
to excel each other in acquiring a few dainty attributes of 
daily use, which they valued as’personal requisites. 

So firm was the belief in the proverb that when many 
women belonging to one lord could not agree in his house¬ 
hold, for jealous feelings that might rise and mar the peace, 
the hatred and bitterness that existed between them would 
make even the mirrors dash themselves together while their 
owners slept. At least, this was the prevailing supersti- 
, tion, 

4 Bbt* the earliest honour with which* this insignia was 
vested was of a religious nature. During the time Shintoism 
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flourished, or rather when it was steadily advancing towards 
maturity, a specimen of this ancient object invariably occupied, 
a conspicuous place in the temple. The following extract 
will serve to substantiate this remark. Describing a Shinto 
temple, Mr. George Cobbold in his “ Religion of Japan ” 
writes : 

“Within the sanctuary an altar is erected, on which, however, no images 
or adornments are seen, simply offerings of rice, fruit, wine, etc. • Above 
the altar, in a conspicuous position, a large mirror is generally placed, and 
m a box beneath are usdally kept a sword and a stone (or crystal). These 
three—the mirror, the sword, and the stone—constitute the Japanese 
regalia, and they are all connected with the early legMds. One of the 
traditions lespecting the sacred mirror deserves cpiotation ; it is to be 
found in Eden’s ‘Japan, Historical and Descriptive’ 

“ ‘ When the time was come that Izanagi and his consort should retui'n 
to the celestul regions, he called his children together, bidding them dry 
their tears and listen attentively to his last wishes. He then committed to 
them a disc of polished silver, bidding them each morning place themselves 
on their knees before it, and there see reflectetl on their countenances the 
impress ot any evil passions deliberately indulged; and again each night 
carefully to examine themselves, that their last thoughts might be after the 
happiness of that higher world whither their parents had jireceded them.’ ” 

The dptiful children of Japan’s first Adam and ^ve 
faithfully discharged these directions, which were studiously 
carried on by their descendants, erecting an altar of wood 
to receive the sacred mirror, and keeping fresh flowers in 
special vases renewed continually upon it. “ As a reward 
for their obedience and devotion they became the spirits of 
good, the undying Kami.” 

With such precedents its importance has not died out. 
As late as 1868 a native related to me how before 
setting forth on his first great continental journey, after 
visits to relatives had been accomplished, and dutiful rites, 
had been performed at shrines of ancestors, he had entered 
the temple and prostrated himself before the mirror in strict 
obedience to the formula and custom of his ancient cult. 
This religious observance, simple as it may appear to u*;, 
affects those who carry it out in no light degree. There is 
doubtless something mystical, strange, fascinating—we may 
.almost say spiritual—in being thus brought face to face with 
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one’s own countenance, if the deed is undertaken with a view 
,of searching out all the deepest hidden secrets of the heart 
and conscience. To believe, as we penetrate beyond the 
mere outward representation of the countenance, that those 
whom we have been tutored to venerate are beholding us, 
and exercising their spiritual [)Ower over us, are judging 
us by their standard of right or wrong, and in some 
m) sterious manner grieving or exulting in our daily actions— 
this impressive and soul-searching ordeal has affected men 
and women lor many ages. It is one of the characteristics 
of a primitive race whose religious tendencies we have not 
yet wholly elucidated Spiritual inclinations so divergent 
t/) our own have a reward and value which we may yet 
find explainable. 

^ Mirrors were held before defaulters and criminals, in 

c6urts of justict', in brder to force confession from the guilty 

by stiess of facial conviction. Again, in the legendary 

records, we are told how Uzume, the young and sprightly 

* 

m iiden of mirth, allured the Sun-goddess from the c ivern 
into which she had retired in a freak of ill-humour, leaving 
Japan in darkness 

Uzume danced and sang before the cave, and while she 
did so held up a metal disc. The goddess, hearing noise 
and commotion around, peeped out to satisfy her curiosity, 
and beheld in the silver mirror the replica of her own 
shining countenance. Charmed with the retlection of 
her personal attractions, her sullen mood passed away; 
she stepped nearer to the strange object, and lingered 
before it. Thus drawn from the hiding-place—which she 
^ was baffled from re-entering by a twisted rope throwm 
quickly across it—the celestial light again illuminated the 
world (or Empire of japan) to the comfort and happiness 
of mankind. 

In order^to perpetuate this remarkable event throughout 
all time, on the festijifii of every new year Kagami mochi, 
.or» Mochisuki, mirror-cakes are always made and offered 
up on the household shrines of Shinto deities. They are^ 
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formed of carefully boiled and beaten rice of a good quality. 
Country people are most particular to perpetuate this grand 
old custom. The poorest peasant procures the best quality 
of the grain that he can afford, but the higher classes utilize 
the finest rice. The ingredient is placed in a large wooden 
tub, and beaten up into a paste with a kind of wooden adze 
or mallet with a long handle. All members of the family 
assist in the important ceremony, or parties are organized 
for the purpose, which turn the custom into a merry-making 
affair. 

These mirror-cakes are round and shallow, and are 
arranged two together, one over the other, as food-offerings 
to the spirits. They are also of symbolic importance, dis¬ 
tributed annually as New Year’s gifts to the living as well 
as offerings to the departed. They remind the people of 
the origin of the unbroken dynasty of rulers, of which the 
Japanese proudly boast, Ama-terasu, the Sun-goddess, beiffg 
the first traditional regnant power of the Island Empire. 

Ancient mirrors possessed by Orientals were not in shape 
.or substance like those in vogue among us at the prese.it 
day. Glass was not made in any form suffici^^nt to justify 
it being applied to large surfaces. In Exodus it is written, 
that the Jewish women offered their brass or brazen mirrors 
as willing offerings for the purpose of converting them into 
a laver or basin for the purification of the priests, and in 
another part of Scripture a lookfhg-glass or mirror is 
again mentioned. The women of India even to the present 
day attach very small circlets of steel about 3^ inches in 
diameter to a ring which passes over the thumb, as a con¬ 
sulting reflector. A plain zone of metal, usually mounted 
on a straight staff-like handle and fixed securely in a 
stand, constitutes this toilet object for the ladies of Japan. 
Specimens found ip Shinto temples portrayed signs of 
Buddhistic influence, traced by the ornamentation on the 
reverse side. There is little c^use to disbelieve they were, 
like many other antiquities, introduced into Japan Crom 
China, their origin having been followed up through those 
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regions whence Buddhist missionaries travelled, dissemi¬ 
nating as they progressed the various arts of China, together 
with her civilization and religious propagnndism. 

When a new bell was required for a temple (many being 
destroyed or injured by fire), the priest solicited alms and 
gifts for the special purpose from the surrounding villages 
and towns ; <ind tlie women, faithful to their ancient cult, 
gave iip, like true devotees, their most precious belongings 
as votive offerings. Thousands of exquisite mirrors have 
been melted down for religious purposes, and you may often 
see at the gates of Shinto places of worship, piles of these 
precious symbols laid there by loving hands. 

Japan is supposed to have commenced manufacturing 

• mirrors about 70 to 130 ad, during the reign of. the 
Emperor Keiko ; but those discovered in the dolmens, or 
hrllsiile mounds for the reception of the dead, proved to be 
of a greater age. It has long been the custom in.the Hast 
to bury ornaments, implements of toil, and household objects 
in. tombs and resting-[)laces ; but what i.s somewhat sur-• 
prising in this discovery made by Mr. Gowland is that 
these mirrors were placed .imong weapons of warfare and 
other a[)purten.inces reijuisite for battle.* Flat iron fans 
were carried by soldiers in order to parry the attacks made 
by means of tleadly little knive’s, selected for close hand-to- 
hand, fighting. but to what use a mirror could have been 
applied is somewhat perplexing, unless to flash sudden light 
into the eyes of the enemy and confound pursuit. 

In the Transactions of the First Oriental Congress held 

• in Paris, 1873, Mons. Fr. Sarazin has described and figured 
three very interesting specimens. They exemplify the three 
different forms : the one carried by means of a cord which 
was run through a boss at the b,ack; another a small 
disc framed in an ornamental holder ; the third like those 
previously described—a circle supported on a staff-shaped 
•hatidie. Mr. Phen6 Spiers e.xhibitfd at the Burlington 

* Transactions of the Japan Society, vol. 4v., part iii. * 
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Fine Art Club in 1894 one of the first description It was 
made of the usual alloy of copper and tin known as sentoku, 
silvered on the face, and ornamented on the back with 
peonies. 

Mirrors were cast with a smooth surface for reflecting 
purposes. They were often richly embellished with various 
devices on the reverse side—with flowers, birds, beasts, 
objects of nature, or edse with mythological and Buddhistic 
s> mbols. Those mentioned above, as figured in the Transac¬ 
tions, are richly furnished with designs of this character. 

The castings were usually fined down or carved, the 
reflecting side carefully polished, and then finally coated 
with an amalgam of two parts tin and one part quicksilver. 
There was a certain make which possessed the magical 
[)Ower of showing “ in the sunlight reflected from thc.Jr 

faces a luminous image of the design on their' back.'’ This 

• 

phenomenon is somewhat accounted for in the way in which 
the extreme edge or rim of the mirror was manipulated 
and the method adopted for buckling the edges together. 
But there'are many diversities of opinion respecting this 
peculiarity ; some specialists consider it due to the manner 
in which the convex arching receives its moulding during 
the polishing process. It is not in any way due to chemical 
influence in the composition of the alloy selected. 

Dr. Rein tells us that Muraoka, the great expert, proved 
that mirrors made of simple metals, as well as compounds 
could display this magical disposition, and from them beau¬ 
tiful and startling effects have been secured. 

Silver mirrors were often selected by those vvho preferred 
the more costly makes, also for temple consecration. 

English mirrors were originally of metal; the art of fixing 
beaten foil of tin and lead and quicksilver at the back of the 
looking-glass was introduced into this country from Venice, 
at the commencement of the i6th century. While at Rome 
the obsidian stone—a hard substance ''supposed by some 
authorities to have 'been the condensed flow of lava',’ but 
by others a substantial opaque mineral, which was capable 
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of receiving a high polish—was introduced into that capital 
*by a traveller from Ethiopia. 

All nations seem more or less to have found some reflect¬ 
ing substance to consult for [)ersonal and toilet use. But 
the Japanese put the same article to many i)urpo.ses, 
religion, warfare, and daily requirements bringing the 
mirror into repute among all classes, and calling for the 
skill of the metallurgist, who d<-lighted to exercise his grand 
art for uses so diverse and numerous. 

One of the most touching stories that has reached us 
from the Land of the Gods is relative to this treasured 
object.* 

* The husband of a great beauty of Japan was called away 
to a distant part of the islands on important-business. He 
"was absent some time, and on his return he brought for his 
young and faithful wife, as a token of remembrance during 
their separation, a mirror of priceless value 

These objects had not at that time reached their province. 
As t-he beautiful woman held up the met.il zone to examine 
the’ present she had received, with much tenderness and 
curiosity, she wa^. startled at seeing a living face moving 
in front of her upon its polished surface. < )n inquiring 
innocently of her husband whose beautiful face it was before 
her, he chided her ignorance, and remarked, “ It is of course 
your own.” 

Upon hearing this, the reflection became still fairer, and 
impressed itself as a ghostly fascinating reality on the mind 
of the woman. But feeling how foolish had been her 
question’, she hid this remarkable gift away in a secret 
•drawer, and did not dare again consult it. 

In after-years when sickness laid her low, firmly believing 
in the durability of the reflection that had been revealed in 
such a mysterious way in the bloom of her womanhood, and 
th^ joy of the first days of her lord's devoted love, she bade 
her daughter, who wis kneeling beside her death-bed, not 
Co* weep over the coming separation, saying, “When I am 
, * See Lafcardio Hearn’s “Kokoro.’’ 
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absent and laid to rest in the quiet hakaba, -you will still be 
able to converse with me. In the godown concealed in the 
folds of my wedding kimono you will find a round metal 
disc. Take it up daily, and look into it, speaking out 
softly all your fears, your joys, your sorrows; tell me 
everything, for in it you will still behold me face to face." 

So the daughter did as the mother bade her, and beheld 
daily a youthful living likeness that rejoiced when she 
rejoiced, and wept when she wept,-reminding her constantly 
of her lost parent’s features. Ignorantly and innocently 
she also believed, and was at peace in the presence of the 
lovely reflection. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 

RACK-RENTING OF THE LAND IN INDIA* 

Sir, 

My friend Mr. Rogers is quite indefatigable, an 1 Madns ought by 
this time to have gone bankru[>t if his ((inclusions are correct Hut it 
continues to flourish, in its quiet benighted way, in spite of his •■tjlistirs, 
and he miglit surely begin to suspect some ll.iw in them, even if many had 
not been pointed out to him. It is something to find that even he is some¬ 
what staggered at tlie wild exuberance of his all\ the correspondent of 
“ India,’’ and prefets to say that the lesenue m Madras is fiatiialh," and 
not “entir- ly," collected b> means of (.viction, though really we should be 
(ompellcd to admit that in one sense all the land revenue, both in Madras 
aad even in immaculate Homba>, is collecteii um'ei penalty of eviction, 
be< ause it is of course a simple fact that the land is always liable to sale 
for arrears of revenue, and .qipircntly under a far more draslu law in 

’ *Bo.mbay than in Madras 

«• , 

Mr Rogers asks if there can be any doubt that the state of affairs 
de'icribed by his highly imaginative frie-nd is due to rack-renting, and I 
have no hesitation in repljingihat theie is ccjnsiderahle doubt on the point, 
becau'^e it is quite certain that the great bulk of the r)otwari land m Madras 
IS not rack-rented at all It is assessed noinmalh, as Mr. Rogers knows, 
at 50 per cent of the net produce, and I am prtjuud to admit that some 
of the inferior land is actually assessed at a far higher rate, and that there 
IS land on w'hich 4 annas an acre might fairly be desc cibed as a lack-rent , 
but, as a general rule, the assessment is not 25 per cent, of the net fairly 
calculated, and often far less—so many allowances are made in fixing it for 
vicissitudes of season, etc. Surely Mr Rogers must know that vast tracts 
of land m Madras which seventy or eighty years ago had no saleable value 
at all cannot be got hold of now for love or money 

But I have more serious complaint to make of liis next (}uotation as to 
the value of ryotwari holdings in Madras, bei ause even if he did not know' 
from experience m Bombay, I have myself explained to him more than 
once that^these statistics in Madras are quite untruslw’orthy, and that the 
only assertion that can be made about them .with absolute confidence is 
’that they mu^t be wrong, though it is irn[>ossible for anyone to say how 
wrong without some sucli special inq liry as 1 myself once made in a very 
limited area. Mr Rogers knows all ‘his, and has not, so far as I am aware, 
explained why he still puts forth such statistics as a foundation for his case ; 
but as many of youi readers may not be familiar wnth the subject, I will 
explain once more why the figures must be wrong—I can «<?/explain why 
the Madras Government have never, to my knowledge, attempted to correct 
thejn. The fact is that all our statistics as to land and land revenue are 

* See Mr. Rogers’ letter, to which the above is a reply, in our last issue, pp. 207-211. 
—iVD. 
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compiled for each village separately^ so that although one big r>ot may hold 
land in many villages, he will be separately registered as a comparatively 
small ryot .in each, and it is quite on the cards that one big ryot with i,ooo 
acres of land in ten villages may be registered as ten ryots with loo acres 
apiece. So much for the mam fact of the correspondent’s paragraph; his 
arithmetical deductions from hib own figures are still more extraordinary, 
for he seems to think that the increase of 63^ per cent, in the number of 
substantial ryots from 428 to 700 is less than the increase of 15 J per cent, 
in the case of the poorer ones. As a mattei of fact, the substantial ryots 
appear to have increased, even on these untrustworthy figures, 'four times 
as fast as the others I may be wrong, but he also seems to imagine that 
428 + 272 T= 690 

As a very considerable margin of profit is left in assessing the Madras 
ryot also. Mi Rogers must be wTong in supposing that this is the only 
reason w'h) there is no longer any arable land in Bombay which has not 
been cultivated It may be also because much land in Bombay was so 
absurdly under-assessed, as I think 1 showed it was on p 194 of the Asiatic 
Quarterly AVr'/«o. for January, 1897. I have since come across some cor¬ 
roboration of this view in a note ot Mr. Pcdder’s (a distinguished Bomba.v 
Settlement officer), with which I will conclude. It is dateii J.anuarj 14, 
1883, and is part of a very reasonable tomparisnn of the Madras and 
Bombay systems. He sajs* “The jioorest and worst lands (in Bomtiay) 
are assessed at an anna, or even half an anna (an acre), and a holdin^f^ often 
indudes some land not assessed at all." The italics are mine, and it is .easy 
to see how all the land may well be occupied on such terms. 

J B PLXNlNGrON 

July 20, 1899. 


NIGERIA.* 

Delimitation ot the Respeciivi Britlsh and French Possessions 

ON I^IE Nll.ER.f 

The Convention betw'Cen Great Britain and France for the delimitation of 
their respective possessions to the west of the Niger and their possessions 
and spheres of influence to the east of that river, was finally settled on 9th 
June last, and the Report has - been presented to Parliament The 
following are the delimitations •—(i) The frontier separating the Gold Coast 
Colony from the French Ivory Coast and the Sudan starts from the intersec¬ 
tion of the thalweg of the Black Volta wTth the 9th degree of north latitude, 
following the thalweg of the river northward up to its-intersection with the 
iith degree of north latitude. From this point it follows this parallel of 
latitude eastward, as far as the river, passing immediately to the east of the 
villages of Soauga and Sebilla, then following the thalweg of the western 
branch of the river up stream to its intersection with the parallel of latitude 
passing through the village of Sapeliga. Fr/)ra this point the frontier 

* See article«by,Mr Bindlocs, “ A Glance at Nigeria," p 327. < ‘ . 

t See Treaty Senes No. 15, 1899. 
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follows the northern limits of the lands of Sapeliga to the river Noubau, 
then following the thalweg of the river up or down stream, as the case may 
TO, to a point situated 2 miles eastward of the road leading from. Gambogo 
to Ttngourkou vta Bankou. Thence it joins by a stiaight line the nth 
degree of north latitude, at the intersection of this parallel with the road 
leading from Sansanne-Mango to Pama vta Djebiga. (2) The frontier 
between Lagos and Dahomey (French) is the same as that agreed upon in 
1896 from the sea to the 9th degree of north latitude. From the point of 
intersection of the river C)c*para w’lth the 9tli degree of north latitude, the 
frontier proceeds in a northerly- direction, following a line passing west 
of the lands of Tabira, Okouta, Bona, Teic, Gl)ani, Vassikera and Dekala. 
From the most westerly point of the lands of Dekala, the frontier runs in a 
northerly direction, so as to coincide as far as possible with a line striking 
the right hank of the Niger at a point situated 10 miles up stream from the 
centre of the town Guiris, measured as the crow flies (3) Fiom this point 
the frontier follows a straight line drawn therefrom at right angles to the 
ngftt bank as far as its intersection with the median line of the river. It 
then lollows the median line of the nvir, uj) Stream as far..is its mttirseclion 
vyth a line drawn perjjemlK ular to the left bank from the median line of 
the •mouth, of tjie depression or dry w-ater-course called Dallul Maun, a 
distance of about 17 miles as the crow flies, from a {loint on the left bank 
oppcJbite the foresaul village (hiiris hrom this point of intersection the 
frontier follows this jierpendu ular line, till it meets the left bank of the 
river, (4) I’o the east of the Niger, the fiontier, starting from the point on 
the left bank above mentioned, the median line of the Dallul Maun, the 
frontifer following this median line until it meets the cin uinttrence of a 
circle drawn from the cent»e of the towm of Sokoto w’lth a radius of 100 
miles From this point it follows the northern an of this circle, as far as 
Its second intersection with the 14th parallel of north latitude. Fiom this 
second point of intersection, it follow's this parallel eastward for 70 miles, 
then proceeds due south, till it reaches the [urallel of 130° 20' north 
latitude, then eastward along this parallel for 250 miles, then due north, 
till It regains the 14th parallel of north latitude.—then eastward along this 
parallel as far as its intersection with the meridian jiassing 35' east of the 
centre of the town of K-uka, and thence this meridian southward until its 
mtersettum with the southern shore of hake Ch.id hrance ucogmscs as 
falling within the British sphere the territory to the east of the Niger, 
comprised within the above-mentioned line, the Anglo-German frontier 
and the sea Britain, on the other hand, recognises as falling within 
the French sphere the northern, eastern and southern shores of Lake 
Chad, which are comprised between the point of intersection of the 
14th degree of north latitude, with the western shore of the lake and the 
point of incidence on the shoic of the lake of the frontier determined by 
the Franco-Gernfan Convention of 1894. 

, The British Government’has agreed^ to grant on lea^e to the French 
two of land, for merchandise, one on a suitajilc sjiot on the right 

* bank of the Niger between Leaba and the junction of the river Moussa 
(Moohi), and the other on one of the mouths of the Niger,-^the river 

DD 2 
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frontage of each not to exceed 400 metres in length, with -an area not 
less than 10 and not more than 50 hectares. 

In future, this vast region, upwards of half a million of square miles, 
will be under the Crown, controlled by three separate Governments^ with 
a common fiscal policy,—(i) the southern Nigeria, including the lowpr 
portion of the Niger Company’s territory and the whole of the coast 
Ptotectorate,—{2) Lagos,—and (3) northern Nigeria. 

THE NATIONAL ANTHEM IN ALL LANGUAGES. 

To translate the “National Anthem ’’ into all languages spoken throughout 
the Empire is a pleasant and a practical notion. 7 'o carry it out will demand 
some money and a great deal of care; but it would be no small achieve¬ 
ment if the numberless tribes under Her Majesty’s rule could be brought 
to recognise a common war-song—for that is how they would look upon it 
in effect. In many schools at the piesent day dusky little savages sing 
“ God save the Queen ” already, but it is in English, and they can hurdiy 
be brought to understand that they have a personal interest in the matter 
under those circumstances. But surely the mere translations, or a great 
part of them, have been done before. Dimly wc remember a mov/;merit 
for the purpose some ten or fifteen years ago—and a subsc iiplion, of course 
And a lively critique of the results by the late Dr Leitner in the i. 4 siatic^ 
Quarterly dwells distinctly in our recollection For that erudite personage 
testified ,en in the Hindustani version the words “God 

save the Queen” were rendered by a phrase not exactly incorrect but 
highly injudicious , for, said he, a hasty 01 illiterate reader would, under¬ 
stand It to mean, “ (iod grant that the (^ueen may marry again ” When 
such errors may occur m translating a tongue so familiar as Hindustani — 
for we take it for granted that Dr. Leitner was right—it is clear that those 
who know a language well by books may fall into grievous it amusing 
equivoques when addressing the vulgar. Those who make themselves 
responsible for the translation of the National Anthem into unknow-n 
tongues cannot be too cautious.— Ex'entng Standard^ July 26, 1899. 


COLONIAL LOANS. 

( 

Parliament, in passing the Colonial Loans Bill, has asserted ’a new and 
an important principle, that the aid of the Imperial credit should be given 
in case of need to those parts of the Empire which are not self-governed. 
The total amount which the Treasury may advance, at af per cent., on 
satisfactory security, is ^3,351,820, distributed among the following 
colonies; (iold Coast, for railways, jCs7S,o,oo ; and for Accra harbour 
works, ^^98,000. Niger Coast Protectorate, for harbour works, ;^43*5oo. 
Jamaica, for public works, ^^65,000, in aid of revenue,, .;^r5o,ooo; com¬ 
pletion and equipment of railway, ;^iio,qoo; interest on railway de¬ 
bentures, j^88,ooo; and for waterworks, ^£'40,000. Lagos, for railway^, 
^^792,500. Sieira LeOne, for railway, ^310,000. Trinidad, for railways 
and public works, 10,000. Malay States, for railways, ;;^5oo,ooo. 
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Barbados, for hurricane loan, ;^5o,ooo. St Vincent, for hurricane loan, 
,000. Seychelles, for roads and survey, ;^2o,ooo. Cyprus, for 
harbour and railways and irrigation, ^^314,000. Mauritius, for public 

work's, ;^32,820. 

• _ _ _ 


CHINESE BANKING. 

Certain Shansi firms are rich, and do all Government banking They 
convey money for the Government from one jirovince to another for a 
banker’s fee of about thtee per cent , or less. If it be asked how the 
Shansi capitalists came to have the pre-eminence in Chinese banking, the 
best answer is peihaps that they had dealings in iron, coal, and salt, which 
are all abundant in that province. The secret of banking success is in a 
large capital 'J’hough iron is found all over China, it has always been 
worked chiefly in Shdn.si Probably this was a mam source of the capital 
of the Shansi bankers. There are about twenty Shansi banking firms in 
Shanghai at present While they aid the Government by conveying money 
to a distance for three per cent , they lend'money m each city to other 
.bankers having very small capital 'I'he high rate of interest m China 
allovlrs the first class banker to .secure very large profits m part by convey¬ 
ing and m part by lending money. 'Plie use of bills of exchange is as old 
as the art of jirmting, and the needs of a great empire led to the iiches of 
the trading class The Italian merchants learned in China the art of book¬ 
keeping; as combined with banking and printing, and probably China had 
as much to do with the origin of European bills of exchange as of the 
printing of books m Europe China was several centuries before Europe 
in printing books, and probably also m the art of banking In China 
when silver had to be sent as revenue from one province to another it was 
an appreciable aid to the Government that traders would convey it by 
means of bills to be cashed at Peking or in any great city. Modern 
Chinese banking is coeval with the introduction of silver, but it existed 
along with paper currency from the t^nth century onward. The paper 
currency banking preceded the silver currency banking. The Board of 
Revenue and the provincial treasurers during both periods found it con¬ 
venient to obtain the aid of private banking firms. In North China silver 
is sent under military escort to Peking from the provinces. The Govern¬ 
ment takes the risk of loss by the way through robbery. Banking has not 
yet secured the privilege in North China of undertaking the conveyance of 
all silver by bills. The reason of this is that the bankers in Peking have 
no large reserve of {>ilver, and the silver in circulation is not enough for the 
wants of the people and the demands of trade. Court expenditure in 
Peking, official salaries and the maintenance of the bannermen require 
more silver than bankers can supply. Rail ways'will' tender the conveyance 
of silver safe, and the tonvey..nc’e of silver to Peking clamped in hollow 
branches of trees as now"will become unnecessary. Bankeis will be able 
in.a*shQrt time to serve the Government by carrying for them all the silver 
they require from the provinces. The deficiency in silver will become 
more felt as the Government yields to persuasion so far as to give up the 
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expensive transport of grain to Peking as revenue. Then it Will be felt 
necessary to buy from bankers either silver or gold to meet the increase^ 
demand for metallic currency. 'Fhe banking firms at Peking will find their 
business extend rapidly when the Government gives up direct conveyance 
of grain to feed Peking; nee merchants will send grain by railway and. 
bankers will send silver by railway also. It will be impossible to limit the 
currency to silver, and it will not be necessary for China to become gold 
monometallic. A bimetallic currency may be regarded as possible to be 
adopted because of the influence of Japan. But the chea^iness of silver 
will be in favour of the prospect of a large import of silver to supply native 
bankers in return for exports. J. E. 


CONGRESS OF 0 RIP:NTAI. 1 STS. 

The twelfth International Congress of Orientalists will be held in Rome, 
from the 3rd to the 15th October. The King ot Italy is patron. The 
ordinary meetings will be held m the Roman Univeisity, and the inaugdVal 
and closing meetings in the Capitol. Most of the (Jovernments and 
learned institutions of Europe will be officially represented. From Great 
Britain delegates will be present from the Universities of Oxford, .C\*™brfdge*' 
and Edinburgh, also from the Ro)al Asiatic Society, the Victoiia Institute, 
the Palestine F 2 xploration Fund, the Egiptian Explor.ition and Biblical 
Archaiology Societies. India will be represented from the India Office, 
the Indian Government, the (Government of each of the seven Provinces, 
the Niiiam’s Government, Lahore College, and Bombay University. All 
members ef Asiatic or other learned bodies and Oriental travellc!*o are 
invited. Applications should be sent to Count .\ngelo de Gubernatis, 
President of the Committee. Tickets of members may be obtained from 
the Treasurer of the Roman University at Rome, or from Messrs. Luzac 
and. Co., Oriental Publishers, 46, Great Russell Street, London, W.C 
Arrangements have been made for a reduction of 50 per cent for members 
travelling to Rome on the F'rench and Italian railways. Similar reductions 
by the Austrian railways, by the Navigazione Generale Italiana for those 
from the F 2 ast or South America, by the Austrian Lloyd for those from the 
East, by the North German Lloyd for those from the United States There 
will be twenty separate railivay excursions m Italy at reduced fare?. Wives 
and other female relatives of members may become members .and receive 
all the advantages of membership 

The Congress will be divided into the following sections: *’ 

I. General Indo-European linguistics. 

II. Geography and Ethnography of the East. 

III. Comparative history of the Religions of the East,—comparative 

Mythology atrd Folk-lore. 

IV. China and Japan (Literajure, History, and Archreology) 

V. Burma, Indo-China, Malay Peninsu'a, Madagascar (Literature, 
• History, and Archaeology). • 

VI First branch . India (Literature, History, Archaeology). Second 
branch : Iran (Literature, History, Archaeology). , 
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VII. Central Asia (Ouralo-altaic languages and peoples). 

^ VIII. Semitic languages and literatures (Hebrew, .\ramaic Ethiopian, 
Assjnology). 

. IX. Mussulman Literature, History, Civilization 
X. Egyptology and African languages. 

XL Greece Orient. 

XII. Languages, peoples and civilization of America (in connection 
with the languages an<l civili/alion of Asia) 

It IS anticipated that there will he at least 500 members A great 
number of papers have already been sent in 'fheie is every prospect that 
the Congress will be highly successful. We shall give a full and special 
report of the jirocecdings in our next issue 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE HISTORY OF 

RELIGIONS 

I'his Congress will assemble in Pans from the 3rd to the gth September 
in connection with the International Exhibifion of igoo. It will be purely 
at a historical nature. 'The sections are as follows 

I Nontivilized religions . religions of America before (’ulumbus. 

• II Historj of the leligions of the Far East (China, Japan, Indo- 

('hina, Mongols, etc ) 

III History of the religions of Egypt. 

* IV History of Seiniiit religions (AssjnvChaldean, .Asia Minor, 

, Judaism, Islamistn) 

V. History of the religions of India and Ir.ai 
VI History of the ancient religions of (ireece and Rome 
VII Religions of the Germans, Cells, and Sla\s. prehistoric aicha;- 
ology of Europe 

VIII History of Christianity in the first cei^nes, the Muldle Ages, 
and modeln times , 

The secretaiies .ire Messis Leon Marillier and Jean ReviUe, a la 
Sorbonhe, Pans Subscriptions not less than lo francs 

THEODORE IJECK. 

1850—1899. 

• The Mahomed.ins of Northern India have sustained an irreparable loss 
In 1898 they lost their illustrious leailer. Sir Syad Ahmad,"* and now they 
have lost the Principal of the M. A. O. College, Aligarh,t whose life-work 
was the complement of •the Syad’s Theodore Beck is no more He 
passed peacefully away at Simla on Sejitember* 2, the victim of an Indian 
climate and overwork, at the p.arly age of torty. His parents were Quakers. 
His father had taken a prominent part in various public affairs, his uncle 

was.Secretary of the Anti-Slavery League, and a devotion to great causes 
• • • . • 

* See “ Personal Reminiscences,” July, 189.?, pp 45-51- 

taSee “A Mahotnedan University for Northern India,” October, 1898, pp 273-282. 
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was traditional in the family. Having taken his degree at Cambridge, 
young Week was appointed Principal of the M. A. O College, Aligarh, when^ 
only twenty-four, without previous training, and with few obvious qualifica¬ 
tions, except the couiage and enthusiasm of youth, the ardour of his 
sympathy, and a consid> rable power of lucid exposition The condition • 
of the Aligarh College at the tune was chaotic 'Phe finances were in dis¬ 
order discipline was in abeyance, the trustees vvere numerous and un¬ 
manageable, and although Sir Syad Ahmad, tlie founder of the college, 
imposed his own iron will in all matters of importance, m hvidual trustees 
showed then z.-al b) intermeddling in the details of college life Kor could 
the Euroiiean slafiT look forward to any of the advantages which usually 
tempt men to India. Their position was insecure, their pay unceitain, 
there weie no prospects of ativancciiient, and little hop.s of a pension 
But young Berk uriucd to an enthusiasm and symjialhy almost feminine a 
large-heaite<l landour and openness of mind w’hich alw.iys grew, and a 
perseverance and courage tiial never failed Ills eailiesl caie was the re¬ 
organization of the college. By degrees he leformed the disrii>line, biought 
the boarding-house under supervision, introduced sports and debating 
societies, and enforced the observance of religious duties He dined au 
the coiiiuion table, became the fiiend and adviser of his students, 411 ( 1*111 
numberless ways assisted them after they liad left. Moreover, he collet ted 
around him a small staff of Englishmen! as symjiathetic and zealou-. as 
himself. His chief diffif uUy lay wuth the trustees, and on some occasions 
he had to si.rke his whole position on the conflict, but courage and tact 
and the assistant e of the S)ad carried him through successfully For the 
Syad he entertained a regud which speedily ripened on both sides intc) the 
warmest friendship. Th; large and gcnctojs conceptions of the Syad h.id 
filled him from the commencement with enthusiastic admiration He 
adopted not only the educational but also the political piogramine fthe 
two Jtre inseparable) of the Syad, and became the chief e.\|>onent of the 
Syad’s views to the Englkh-speaking public He was thus for many yeais 
ihe spokesman of the most intelligent and .cultured portion of the 
Mahomedan commiiniiy He explained iheir attitude with regard to all 
the more important ciuestions of the day, and obtained much sympathy lor 
their aspiiation-> Ironi Englishmen of note. The professors of the Aligarh 
College have produced works of permanent value, like Mr. Arnolii’s 
scholarly and sympathetic “Preaching of IsUm,” and Mr. Morrison’s 
treatise on the Principles of Government in India. Mr. Beck's essays and 
letters were no less able, but they mainly dealt with practical matters, and 
It will be diflfit lilt for his successors to exercise an influence on the course 
of affairs so considerable and direct. ■ 

For the first fifteen years Mr Beck’s work was' necessarily subordinate to 
the Syad’s , but on the‘death of Sir Syad zVhmad, in 1898, the existence of 
the college depcndcil ihiefly on the Principal. The positfon happened at 
the time to he unusually difficult. ^There had‘been serious defalcations, 
the*accounts were in ulter disorder, the staff was for months W'itlv5uf pay. 
The trustees (many of them) were a prey to jealousy and intrigue ; the 
^ local le&ders bitterly opposed each other, and were rival candidates fon the 
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inheritance of the Syad’s authority General anarchy threatened to over- 
,take the college. It was Mr. Beck’s greatest triumj>h to bring order out of 
this fermenting chaos. 'Fhe finances have been put on a soijnd footing, 
and placed under the supervision of a board. A special committee, on 
which the teaching staff is laigely represented, controls the interior 
discipline of the college, and the powers of the trustees are strictly defined, 
while the irresponsible inteiference of individuals is rendered impossible 
The jealousies of rival leaders have been temporarily appeased, if not 
quenched, and a passable modus vtrendt has been established 'Fhese 
things Mr. Beck accomplished with good wishes from many, but direct 
help from few. Unfortunately, his enemies have been of his own house¬ 
hold, and there is reason to believe tliat his illness was aggravated by the 
treachery of some whom he had most w.irmly defended. He has left us 
at a time when we deemed we could not .spare him , but his memory will 
remain, a solace to his fiiends, and an example to Mahomedans to sliow 
I30W an Englishman could love them J. K. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

Thomas Burleigh; Londow, 1899. 

I. Lakhmi^ the Rdjput's Bride. A talj? of Gujarat in Western India, by 
Alexander Rogers (late of the Bombay Civil Service), author of the 
“ Rani of Jhansi,” and other Eastern worka. This tale is written in'the 
fain liar metre of the “ Lady ot the Lake,” “ Marmion,” etc. Her hus¬ 
band, an itldependent Rajpdt chief, comes fo her father’s fort 10 take home 
with him his bride, to whom he has, according to Rajput custom, been 
married in early childhood. On the way they are wajlaid by a band of 
marauding Kolis, and the bride is carried off and held to ransom, which 
is paid by her father. On the bride’s arrival at her future home, the 
young chief deteimines cm revenge, and sets off wiih two separate bands, 
one headed by himself, and another by his younger brother. The latter 
IS attacked at night by the same band of Rolls and severely wounded, and* 
dies of his wounds. _ Thereupon his widow determines to undergo the rite 
of Siiti —thatjs, burn heiself with her husband's body—and of this cere¬ 
monial a vivid account is given. Soon after this -the bride ^has p child, 
which unfortunately is a girl, and the disap|)ointed lather attemjits its life 
by lubbing opium on its mothei s breasts, to be imbibed with its milk. 
The mother awakes, and, horrified at the fearful deed, escapes to her 
father’s home with her child by the aid of the Roll chief. Heie she js 
followed by her husband, and on hi*, attempting to take her away by force 
«tabs herself. ‘ The tragic finale had belter be read in the original. ■ 


Clarendon PRt.ss, Oxford, I^ondon, Edinhuki.h, Nfav York. 

2. The Oxford Knf^lnh Dictionary" a New Jhctionarv on 

Hiitoriial Prtnciple)>, founded uiatnly on the materials collected by the Philo- 
hgual Society^ edited by Dr Jamks A H Murray, with the assistance of 
mtny scholars and men of silence .Sections—Vol iv. Germano — Glass- 

cloth ; vol. V. : Heel — Hod and Hod — Horizontal We have frequently referred 
to the e.xcellence of this magnificent work, w’hich is being published as fast 
as possible. Section Heel — Hod was published in January last, and sections 
(rermano — Glass-cloth (forming part of vol. iv.) and I Teel — Hod (forming part 
of vol. V.) a[)peared in April last. Section Germano — Glass-cloth tontains 
words to the number of 2,053,* compared with Johnson of 190 , words illus¬ 
trated by quotations 1,638, to 150 in Johnson ; and the number of illustrative 
quotations 8,488, to 547 of Johnson. About one-fourth of that section is 
taken up with the articles on the verbs get and give, and their derivatives. 
The large space occupied by these verbs has been necessary, on, account 
of the extreme generality of their fundamental meaning, and the consequent 
great variety in their specific applications There is also an unusually 
large number of words ulumately of .Oriental ongm, as gharry, ghazal, 
’ghast, ghee, ghoul, ghurry, en(l many others. In section Heel — Hod<f}c\.ex 9 
3 i 934 words, compared with 403 of Johnson ; words illustrated by 
^quotation 2,92^, as coenpared with 322 of Johnson; and 13,768 Ulustratii^e 
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quotations, to 905 of Johnson. One interesting feature in this section is 
the laborious treatment of the numerous pronomial words derived from, 
and connected with, the pronoun he. The longest article is that on the 
adjective high^ which with Tts compounds (among which' are the histone 
appellations High Church, tiigh Churchmaft, hfgh-flyer) occupies no .fewer 
than twenty-six columns. In section Hod—Horizontal there are 2,037 wordsi 
to 176 in Johnson ; 1,444 words illustrated by quotation, to 134 ift Johnson; 
and 7,320 illustrative quotations, to 590 in Johnson. This section exhibits* 
examples of the chief elements of the current English vocabulary. Words 
of native or 'reutonic origin preponderate. Words from the Greek are 
numerous “ Honey-moon ” emerges as a cynical term, “applyed to those 
marryed persons that love well at first, and decline m affection afterwards, 
it IS hony no*, but it will change as the moon." The explanation of words 
and phrases is freijuently amusing, highly mteiesting, and exhaustive. 


* ArCHIH\LI> C'oNsIAKIh ANI» C(>. , Wl- SI M INI ER. 

3 Imperial Rule m India, hting an Examination of the Principles Proper 
, to the Gos'crnment of Dependencies, liy 'J heodork Morison. This work is 
intendiiil to .suggest how the transition (lom one ph.i&e of political develop¬ 
ment to .mother may he effected. The learned jvrofessor, with great acute- 
rfess and foice, discusses gre?t princiides, and ajiphes them specially to 
our rule in India. He surve>s a wide field, including the piinciple which 
qught to constitute a permanent nation, the present condition of India 
with regard to political administration, the freedom of the press, education 
iiP schools and universities, and concludes that the only' way to weld 
together the various races, considering their antecedent histories and 
position, and their different religions, is to promote a sentiment of loyalty 
to one person—that is, the Empress of India, as the direct luler, instead 
ol the present formula, the “ Government of India " This sentiment, he 
maintains, is in thorough accordance with the feelings and aspirations of 
Hindoos and Mussulmans alike, and'furnishes the only probable solution 
of creaung and maintaining an Indian nation under the British Crown. 
He concludes his important and exhaustive discussion in the following 
words, which ought to be seriously weighed by every statesman who 
desires to promote the welfare of tlie people of India, and the unity of 
the British Empire He says “ I have argued that we cannot bring a 
sentiment of nationality into being, except by encouraging the various 
communities to unite in supporting one central authority, be that central 
authority commpn to all Indi.i, or distinct for each several province. I 
have tried to show that if loyalty-is based upon devotion to the person of 
the Empress, it will be'readily yielded by the people of India, and that it 
is our duty to encourage and fostet that loyalty by all means in our power, 
because safits reipubliccc v iprema kx, and that statesmen are therefore 
justified in employing all the resoui,ces of the commonwealth to create the 
/:bn<ytions without which the very existence of J.he state is precario'us. i 
have tried to show that in her present stage of development it has been a 

mistake t.o apply to India those principles of Tgovernraent which* have been 

• • • 
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formulated for states co-extensive with nationality, and which affirm that 
it is not expedient that the resources of the commonwealth should be 
employed to 'guide and influence public opinion upon politics. I contend 
that the reverse is’true in India. 1 have stated that I am opposed to the 
coercion of opinion, not because it would be ineffectual, but because I am 
confident that no government could be trusted to use such tremendous 
powers judiciously , and that I believe that it is expedient that the Govern¬ 
ment should publicly avow certain political opinions, and should require 
Its officers to hold those ojunions as a condition of service, and to spread 
them among the peoiile, and that honours and emoluments should be 
exclusively reserved for those w'ho supjiort the official p'olicy. I have 
farther urged that wide publicity should be given to the political views of 
(rovernment by means of offici.il newspapers in the vernacular ; and lastly, 
that the -e views should be instilled in the young in all those higher educa¬ 
tional institutions which receive a grant-in aid from the state.” In order 
to grasp the elucidation and bearing of these important tenets, we must 
refer our readers to this valuable woik itself. 

Harper Bros. , London and New York. 

4 Enchanted India, hy rKiNCK Bojidar Kar tf.EORc.E\ nr u. Trans¬ 
lated from the French by Clara Bell This work is published in advance 
of the edition in the original language. The translator has executed her 
task exceeding)' well, in a clear and terse style. The Prince visited all 
the chief cities, shrines and temples in India. With a keen, observan* 
eye he describes w'hat he saw', ns regards places, and the manners, habits, 
bustoms, and costumes of both prince and peasant. As a specimen of his 
style of description, we quote his impressions of Bombay when leaving by 
sea ; “ Bombay towering above the sea in a golden glory—the tall towers 
and minarets standing out in sharp outlines against the sky, splendid in 
colour and glow. Far away Malabar Hill and a white speck—the Towers 
of Silence , Eleiihmla, like a transparent gem, reflected in the aquamarine 
coloured water A rosy light flooded the whole scene with fiery radiance, 
and then suddenly, with no twilight, darkness blotted out the shape of 
things, drowning all in purple haze; and there, where India vanished, a 
white mist rose from the ocean that mirrored the stars ” 

His first impressions of ('alcutia are noted as follows . “An aggfessive 
capital 1 Palaces of concrete and stucco washed with yellow sand cheek 
by jowl with commission agencies and hovels, and all without a suspicion 
of style, not even giving one the impression of a southern city. In the 
streets thick white dust, an all-prevaihng turmoil, as of a -fair, is prolonged 
to the latest hours of night. Red uniforms, and ‘.young England ’ tourist 
suits, ending their raregr ip rags on half-breed coolies,—a wtearisome 
staleness aad total effacement of local colour, worse than commonplace; 
and then, above all, a very strong and*nauseating smell of lotus and tallow, 
with an after-gust of something peppery and acrid.” The w'riter in this 
manner describes the various scenes which came under his purview'in his 
• Wide and^ rapid travelling in India. He has produced a very pleasing, 
readable and instructive volume. 
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5. Japan in Transitnm, with maps and illustrations, by Stafford 
Ransome. The author endeavours by astute observation to clear away 
many misunderstandings that have existed in the minds o( .foreigners con- 
.cerning the Japanese. These misconceptions have steadily developed 
throughout the time of change since 1868 a.d They relate chiefly to 
business transaction>, educational, commercial, and other inqiortant phases 
of modern life. Mr. Ransome justly denounces the false criuctsm of 
casual visitors who draw their conclusions of national home life from what 
they see go on around them at the treaty ports. 'I'he author is one of the 
few who have grasped the inherent chai.icterMu s of the Japanese Those 
who are keen on the intricate problems ot the Far East should study 
attentively Chapters ,'cll to X\'l 'Fhey deal with questions which will 
inevitably be thrashed out at no verj distant date Among the changes 
and waves of part> feeling which h.ue swejit over the countr) since the 
Restoration, all thflerences were laid aside in the hour of need, and the 
decliration of w'ar with ('hina electrifie<l the various factions into unit), 
while passing through a crisis of uncertain issue 

Mr Ransome’s book is ornamented with new an/i delightful maps and 
illustrations, including a galleiy ot portraiture ot the leading men of New 
• Japan 

Progress, pitied against the ancient life of this industrial community, is 
‘w’ldely difleientiated m these jiages. Only those who have studied the 
people intimately ran reah/.e liow much they have set aside to gam a 
,recognised place in the comity ol n itions. IVrpetually harassed with 
advancing signs of a strategic nature on the jiari of other nations, the 
Steady, almost overhasly jirochvity of Japan to kce[) pace with its needs 
has involved it in a ceascle.ss task, and will keep this lesolute country for 
jears to come in a state of transition S. 


Kna,F,Y AND \V\ISH, Sh.\NC.H\I 

6. Chinese Customs, by JC, II. Parker, Reader in Chinese at University 
College, Liverpool, formeily H B M.’s Consular Service in China. This 
IS ^n admirable lecture delivered at the reejU' st of the Senate of the 
University College, Liverpool, embracing the customs of the Chinese in 
their family relations, births, deaths, marriages, the position of women, 
morals, religion, natural intelligence, politeness, courage, diet, comfort, 
luxury, and other habits of social life The author, having been many 
jears in China, ‘and having visited most of the provinces, has drawm 
his delineations from real life The following description of the barber’s 
signboard is fjtesh and curious ; “ The Chinese barber carries a red pole 
attached to his portable furnace, and a brass basin ; it is supposed that 
this pyle rejiresents the honours conferred upon the deity or patron—as' 
they worship a god of thtir own—for in China official residences always 
. have two led poles in fio it, and even literary graduates profess the right 
to erect poles before tTieir doors. . Thus, it seems possible that the notion 
. of pur barbers’ poles was derived from Chioa,.and probably the gilt kndb 
at the end of our poles represents the brass basin with a notch for ^he 
• throat.”. Religious sentiment has very little* effect on mocality or course. 
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Mr. Parker, however, thinks, when encouraged by competent leadership, 
the Chinese have within them the making of as much bravery as we have 
ourselves 'But there are several reasons why, under their own officers, the 
Chinese troops should deliberately take the view that 

** He who flghts and runs avray 
May live to fight another day ” , 

Lonomans Grken and Co ; London. 

7. The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, by the Right Hon. F. Max 
Muller, k m. In Ins old age the most distinguished .Sanskritist in Europe 
has given us another volume. It is not, however, an offspring of his 
dotage, but the work of his lifetime, which he now, at the advanced age of 
seventy-six, gives to the world for the first time With inimitable modesty 
he describes this truly gre.^t book as consisting of “ some of the notes ” 
which have been accumulating in his notebooks for many years How 
many years he proceeds to tell us when he says that his first contributions 
to the study of Indian philosophy were published as far back as 1852. 
The putting of his “ notes into the form of the present large volume was 
deferred in conseiiuence of other enterprises which he felt to be of a nature 
demanding for them more immediate attention * 

If a man of the predilections of this illustrious scholar had given us 
nothing respecting the subject of which this volume treats, it might well 
have occasioned surprise. 'I’hat life and health should have been vouch¬ 
safed to him long enough to complete such a work, the latest result cf 
ripest attainment and matures! [jowers, will doubtless be to all students of 
Indian matters an occasion for thankfulness The six systems of Aryan 
philosophy constitute the most striking feature of Hindi! learning. Those 
“ Systems ” gather up, in effect, all that the great men of that mysterious 
race have ever placed on lecord of their cogitations re^iiecting the seen 
and the* unseen , and it is imi»ossible to advance far in the study of the 
history and thought of the Hindiis without feeling that some acquaintance 
with their celebrated “Six Systems” becomes an imperative necessity. 
Every pandit one meets with at any of the seats of Hindu learning 
(Nadiya, Pftna, Bandras), or at any of the sacred places of Hindd pil¬ 
grimage (H.iridwdr, Allahabad, Mathura, and the rest), speedily bubbles 
over with elements of these controversies The “ Six Systems ” are not 
things of the past merely , they are also things of the living preseht. To 
anyone who would meet the cultured Hindii on anything approaching to 
equal terms, some acquaintance with these systems and with the contro¬ 
versies which they involve is essential. 

The book supplies abundant material in support of the view that 
European philosophers mdst not claim originality for their dogmas. The 
terminology in which those dogmas may find expression, and the forms in 
which they may be put, are but matters pf secondary importance; the 
root-ideas of all philosophic dogmas, however modern and “ new ” to our¬ 
selves, may be found in th»S|x Systems of Hindi! philosophy. The ground 
may be unfamiliar to the European student, but it is not “ new ” ground; 
the Hindi! wa.s there before* us. As long ago at least as when David 
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reigned; and Solomon moralized, and Isaiah and the prophets dreamed 
dreams and wrote visions, the Rishis and Mums thought cut their wondrous 
systems of philosophy, logic, religion, and rhetoric by the jsilent-flowing 
rjver and in the obscure recesses of jungle and of inountam-cave. To us 
the thought of all this may be humbling enough, but it proves over again 
that “there is nothing new under the sun” The juiwer possessed by 
those ancient scions of that enlightened and keen-witted race i>f fruitful 
thinking on abstruse subjet ts, of abstracting themselves from things present 
and material, was wonderful, and perhaps unique. The concern for 
accumulating property or acijutring fame was a terra incognita to them. 
Of such costly Civilization as that whith in modern times is so exigeant 
and so absorbing to us all they were m happy ignorance The exuberant 
forest afforded them food prepared already by Nature, and a handful of 
water from some sacred living stream was all of refreshment they craved 
Their wardrobe consisted of the skin of a Icopaid, and this alone pre¬ 
served them while asleep from the dampness of the ground upon which 
they rested. And the Yogi and Sannyasi of the present daj desire no 
more of crtature-comfort than did the profound schoolmen whose humble 

. followers they delight to be Then extraordinary self-forgetfulness, and 
their eixtire unconcern about the most commonplace considerations of self 
interest, left them sweetly free for those intellectual jiursuits and extra- 
ordin.iry feats of memory, some of the fruits of which are placed within our 
reach, after more than twenty centuries, in the volume belore us 
, There is a gre.it deal we should like to have said respecting this volume 
had space permitted We will only say that, as a book of lefeience for 
mfbsionarie.s, and as a jiermanent repertory of information ofa kind useful • 
m a very high degree in such a w’ork as this, the book is invaluable. For 
all such the work might very well be introduced as a text-l>ook for examina¬ 
tions. Tliose who are inicrested in India and the Indians (.ind we .recount 
It a matter for thankfulness that their number is so large, and that it is 
ever on the incre.ise), to whom the Sanskrit language presents an insuper¬ 
able barrier, will ever feel thankful to Professor Max Muller for this his latest 
contribution to Indian stuihcs. It places within the reach of all who can 
read the English language some of the profoundest thoughts that have 
ever stirred the minds of Hindus, and the very finest fruits of their reason¬ 
ings. ■ It has been left to this distinguished German to accomplish this feat 
for the nation to whose guardianship the overruling Providence has seen 
fit to place the protection and development of that wonderful land and 
race. 

The index is ajimirably executed, as is also the table of contents j both 
are full and helpful. The w-ork includes upwards of 600 pages, with an 
ably written preface of "more t|j,an thirty more. The binding, letterpress, 
and get-up of the work are worthy of its great thbme, and are such as to 

do credit to sTll who have ha.l a hand in it B. 

• ■ ■ -. - _ 

• Sampson Low, Mars ion and Co. ; London. • , 

• • 9 • • 

8 . Russia on the Paafic and the Siberian Railway, by Vladimir, author 
of The CUna-Japem War. With maps and 'illustrations. Thft valut^le 
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work will disp>el many of the illusions in England with respect to the 
intentions and operations of Russia in Siberia and the Far East. The 
author acknowledges that he himself had cherished some of those illusions, 
and says, “As I studied the history of Russia and her expansion in 
Nprthern Asia, I had gradually to discard the prejudices and false notions 
which are generally entertained about Russia in Western Europe. It is my 
object, therefore, to dispel in the minds of the public the errors which I 
formerly entertained, and to give a clear idea of Russia’s vrork in the 
world.” 'I'hc author has most admirably executed his arduous task. He 
appears to have spared no pains in order to perform his work con¬ 
scientiously. He studied the l.inguage carefully, travelled across the 
empire from Vladivostok to the frontier of Galicia ; he was assisted by a 
cultured Russian nobleman both in his travels and in his studies, and had 
ample opportunities to see things from a Russian point of view. He had 
also carefully examined standard works in Russian, French and English. 
He has surveyed a large field, the expansion of Russia to the Ural, the 
conquest of Siberia, the struggle for the Amur and its regions, from the 
beginning, some tjvo centuries ago, to riur own times,—the halt of oper.i- 
tions in the East, from the complications and troubles in Europe, the 
annexation of the Amur regions, against the 0]>pusilion of China, and a.'ler- 
wards the attacks of the English and French squadrons, during the Crimean 
War, in the region of the Gulf of Tartary and the Sea of Okhotsk. Theie 
IS also a most interesting chajiter on the development of the Siberian Rail¬ 
way, with Its numerous branch lines, and future extension to Vladivostok, 
and through Manchuria to Newchang and Port Arthur. 'Phe volume is 
enhanced by an appendix, containing the full text of the I’reaiy of 
Nertchinsk of ifiSQ,—the Convention of Aigiin of 1858,—the Peking 
Convention of i860 and relative Protocol,—the Lease of I’ort Arthur and 
Ta-lien-wan of 1898, and a very minute and copious index. 

Some of the views of the author may be gleaned from his concluding 
remarks on the conquest of Siberia He says this conquest “ is chiefly 
remarkable for its extraordinaiy lapidity, contrasting strongly with the 
general slowness of Russian expansion. Vermak crossed the Ural towards 
the end of 1581, and the Cossacks reached the Sea of Okhotsk in 1636. 
Dejneff in his remarkable voyage doubled the East Cape, and discovered 
the Straits of Behring in 1648. The northern part of the Asiatic continent 
was traversed in sixty or seventy years. To measure adequately these 
facts, we must bear in min'd that it took the Americans nearly two centuries 
to reach the Pacific, and nearly a century for the Australians to cross their 
island.” “Another important reflection is that the conquest of Siberia 
W.1S but the continuation of the gradual expansion of the Russian people, 
a prolongation of its eastward march., It is curious to notice how un¬ 
swervingly the race ha*s advanced in the same direction to,the east, with a 
slight trend northwards, from the earliest times.” 

The means by which this was accomplished was by “ the suppression of 
disorder and violence an^ the establishment of a strong peaceful, govern¬ 
ment in regions hitherto desolated by tribal feuds, and by raids of the 
nomads of .the step^s. They knew the violent undisciplined character of 
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the Cossack founders of the Asiatic Empire, and recognised the necessity 
,of exercising control by a system nf regular communications The opening 
of postal roads, the construction of stations, the settlement of j>ostiliuns, in 
the distant region were among the first cares of the Government. 

As to Russian progress in the far-distant regions, say of the Amur, there 
is now “ a regular mail line almost along the whole course of the Amur 
from Strieternsk to Nikolaiefsk, over 2,000 miles, with a branch line vrii the 
Ussuri about 540 miles. Another line of steamers also performs the same 
service, without, however, carrying the mails, and there are besides many 
other st*.amers running up the Zeya and the Burcya, 600 miles, for the 
gold washing ramps on those rivtrs ’’ 

'I'he author considers that “ England above every other f ountry in the 
world, on acfount ot her grt.u commercial and shipinng interests, on 
account of her continuing want of new maikets for her goods, should 
welcome the progress of Russia and encourage her m the task of developing 
regions hitherto neglected, and which, perhaps, no other nation would have 
been able to colc>ni/e The Siberian Railway is the most important factor 
in this work, as it wall bring to the sea the produce of regions hitherto 
entirelj t losed to the worhl, and the consenient icrmmu-. selected at 
T<i-lien-%.'an suoukl meet* with universal a]>proval ’’ 

\Vc legiet dial our s]»icc will not permit us to gi\e further illustrations 
of tins most interesting and valuable history. 

9 / 7 /f f'oundini^ of South ludraha. an reci'rJeJ tn the Journals of 

Rohtrt (TOUiter, /''ir<!t Colonial Secretary, edited by Kiiwi.v H>nii»Ki<, 
author of “History of South \iistralia,” “ l.ife of (reorge Kife \ngas,’’ 

“ JVleinories of New Ze.'darid I ih c ti 'Phe “ Joiirn.als *'whith Mr llodder 
has edited have been preseiscii In Mr (iouger’s uaiigbiei Btsides the 
“ Joinnals,” other valuable* infotm.Uion is incoipoiated in the volume, all 
illustrating the tiials ot earh settlers, the difficulties they met with at various 
times, anil the sc ant encouragement, .ind even discoiir.ige'iient and 6i)]iosi- 
tion, b> Horae Governments some fift\ years ago .Mi Hodder’s estimate > 
of Mr Gouge/s character is summed up in the following sentence. “He 
was a shiewd, intelligent, oliservant man, faithful in small duties as in great, 
conscious always of the obligations of Christianit>, combined with high 
morality , inspired by a strong sense of duty in all the es.icting labours he 
underKiok, buoyed u[) by a yearning aspiration to serve his fello s-i realures, 
espeeiilly the struggling poor, adventurous even to recklessness in any 
cause he espoused wfilh enthusiasm , jiiodigarof time and energy in every 
movement to which he was jiledged. ’ Mr Hoddei adds, “ Plus estimate 
is borne out by pne who knows the whole story of his life," and has said 
that he “was a tr ily C'hristun man, w’lth deepest religious convictions, and 
the very soul of honour" 'Phis is a I the more impoiiant, in view* of the 
unscrupulous charges and act.ons of an early (iovernor, Hindmarsh, who 
was subsequently perempton* , recalled by the Home Government It is 
interesting to compare iHe position of South Australia of that time with the 
.ppSitii^ of the colony in our d.iy, and the imciest now’ showm at home by ' 
pililtcians and others in the progress and welfare of the important dominion 
ofr Australasia. The book contains much interesting matter, closing with, 
THUtD SERIE.S. VOL. VIII. EE» 
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the following suggestion, which, no doubt, will yet be carried into effect, 
rendering honour to whom honour is due. Mr. Hodder asks, “ Would n 
not be well that some day a handsome memorial should adorn the chou'est 
spot m Adelahie, and find a conspicuous place m the Imperial Institute 
of London, with a group representing the fathers and founders of South 
Australia, including Edward tlibbon Wakefield, who set foith the principles 
on which It was to be colonued , Robert (longer, who created and sustained 
a permanent interest in the colony, and without whose strenuous labours 
the scheme would have collapsed , t'olonel Towers, who worked vigorously 
in Parliament to obtain the Aft of i’atliament to eiect it into a British 
province . and iJeorge Fife Angus, who made the woiking of the .\ct of 
Parliament.possible ?” 

10 T/ic Translation info Urdu of Px Je Ton's “ ('tvilization Jes Atalu 
by Sh\m> ni,Svhl) \u r>i<i,oi< \mi, 1; \ , i.i, n , etc , Serrelan to 
H H. the Ni/am of Hyderabad’s Goveinincnt in the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, Railways and Mines Some of our readers mat have had the opj>or 
lunily of peiusing this work m tile original, which now, through iis abl 
translation into Urdu, is made accessible lo the \ery ])eople who must 
naturally take a deeji interest it. It deals with every feature of .Viab < ivili/x- 
tion , their s( lences, arts, industries, mamifactures.'manners, customs, ami in¬ 
stitutions, ami especially also their monuments, which aie fully ifLsCiihcd and 
represented by numerous and escellenl illustrations 'Fhe work b-fore us 
IS the careful translation into Urdu of win di hf- is a master, by Mt .S\.“d 
All Belgraini, who, w'e may mention, is also a giear .Vtabic and Persian 
S( holar /Vpait from the e\< elleaci, an J value •>! the tiansl.itujn, whu.h 
covets 900 I'.iges, ami whu li the aulliiir ha-. compKietl witiim one yeai, it 
is I learlv and beantifiiliy jjrinted (iiv H Pliiin »e, Sii >eiintendenl of the 
L. A I*iess, Malms), an 1 ha-. 142 e\i client repio im lions of the ongin.d 
illusttalions rtiree lists aie jirtTived to the bo -k -a l.ible of ( onteni-., a 
list of not-s, and a list ol illustraiioiis There aic loui n-,efnl appendues 
The first lontams .ill I'm pt.sjier mines in the book, in tb • oiigmal Fren< h 
or Fl'igiish, wi'h then Uoiii tianslitcration or tian-.! iti.m Appendix II 
contains a number of woids in the Eiiiopein languages derived fiom the 
Arabic. ApiiendiK III. gives a ninnbei of technical wools used m the 
translation , an.l \ppendi\ IV. contains a list of the prim ipal w’otks c.jr.- 
sulted bv the author Mr Hjlgtaml has spared no efforts, and lias .uhicwd 
a great sm cess. We trust that this valuable work maybe intt».>du('e.l in 
all the liiiranes and i olleges in In lia, and thus become the means of 
promoting an afcurate knowledge of this most mtertsting subject—“The 
Civilization of the .\iabs.” 

Lu/\c \Ni) (Jo ; London. 

II. The Fitters and’Inscriptions of Ifammurah, Kui}^ of Bal>ylon about 
u c. 2200, to 7 vhich are added a series of letters of other Kings of the First 
P\nasty of Babylon The original Babylonian'" texts, edited from tablets 

in fhe British Museum^ with English translations, summaries of cpnten's, 
etc., by L. W Kino, m.a., f.s.a., Assistant in the Department of Egypt>an 
^ and .\s^rian Antiquities, British Museum, London. Vol. i : Introduction 
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and the Babylonian Texts. This volume, forming part of Luzac’s Semitic 
Text and Translation Senes, contains texts belonging to a period of 
^Babylonian history of which little is definitely known. Recent discoveries, 
however, throw light upon tlie interna! condition of the Babj Ionian Empire 
at a veiy remote period Mi King states that hitherto only five letters 
by Kings of the First Dynasty of Babylon have been published. Of these, 
three are preserved at Constantinople, one m the Louvre, and one iij the 
British Museum Attention hiving been drawn to the tonlenls of these 
letters, Mr King was induced ti> inve.stigale the sources of hi'>tor\ oi the 
period ’'I'he result has been the identification of fifty-two iin[)ublished 
letters and despatches of some of the earliest-known Semitic Kings of 
Babylon, the whole of whuh aie in the British Museum 

'I'he object of the present woik is to give the te.vts of this group, the 
oldest Bibylonian despatches now known, together with transliterations m 
English characters, translations where possible, and summaries of contents 
Mr King has jierfoimed his task with great skill and acuteness , the jrrinting 
of the texts is beaiitifully eve* tiled N'*) few'er than seventy inscriptions, 
obvcise ami revetse, aie pio.lu* ed, with-a ininiile index to registration 

numbers of the Biitisli Mus* um 

• 

The secoinl volume, win* li is e\pe< t **1 lo be readv eaily next veai, giving 
the tianslation and necossaiy notes upon giammar and history, will be 
looked for witli imu h interest 

12 (yritnta/ II’//a/rJ //>*,/,*//>/. or, T/u Lo/i(^hal<li‘ Sto/ie^," >oIltcttd l/y 
Mor itri^o/y /i>l/ti Har-fltl‘ru-n\, \raph>ta/i o! tin Ka\t fro//i v i> i2h^ to 
i 2?>6' 'Pianslalc*! liom the .'sviiai by E. A. Wvi 1 \ci Brni.i, m \ , i.n 1 D , 
i> l.w , Keeper o( the ligipiiaii .and kssyiian Antiquities in* tlic British . 
Museum I )r Budge has pioilm ed, in a veiy leadable fiirin, a < oiiq.lele 
translation of the 727 “ Laugiiabk Sumes " * ollc* ted by Joiin Mm’l-K.uaj, 
better known as tiregory B.ir llebi.eus, the hea<l, or “ Majihrian," of ihe 
Cluiiih in .Syii.i in the latti r [rail <jt liie thntcenth * e.itury I'hese xtoiieb, 
witticisms, maxims, oi luovxibs, aic « lassilkd iiudei varn>us luatls, as, foi 
example, tlie sayings of die (Jreck jrhikisofjheis . I'ersian, Indian, Hebrew 
sages, Cimstian recluses, Muhammadan Kings, teachers and learn-d 
men, Aiab as* etics, pliysicians, wealthy .and hlieial men, misers, ac lc;rs 
and coim-dian-, c low ns and smi|>lelons, mci other classes of soc icty m the 
East, Some of these stones .ere lull of wisdom , othcis are smait. c kver, 
and witty;, otheis indilTerent Bui. as the compiler says, “it is a >-cjok 
both Icjr the learned, the conceited babbler, and eveiy other man, so that 
• he may choose vvhat is best for himself, and jiluck the flow'ers whu b please 
him, for m this w'ay the book will suc'ceed in bringing together the things 
which are alike each to the other. " Dr Budge has added a valuable 
preface and introduction, containing an inteiesting biographical sketch of 
the venerable compiler, and-has put the English reader in possession ol the 
means for foitning his own ladgiuent upon the merits of the collection. 
There is also appended » caiefillly-jirepared and minute index, which will 
prove highly useful to the English reader. ^ • 
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Macmillan anij Co. , New York and London. 

13. The Making of Ilaioaii a Study in Social Evolution^ by WiLi.iA^t 
Fremont.Blackman, Professor in Yale University This is an elaborate 
and exhaustive history, purporting not to be a history of the Hawaiian 
people, but a study of their social, political, and moral develojiment. The- 
value of the work is enhanced by Hawaii having now become a “territory” 
of the United States The learned author, in cominling his history, has 
consulted numeious standard works on anthropo-geograjihy, anthropology, 
ethnology, demography, the history of various religious systems, travels, 
biographies, periodiials, (lovernment public.Uions, Hawaiian and American, 
and miscellaneous papeis beaiitig upon the languages anti missionary efforts. 
The result IS that the author has produced a very valuable and inteiesting 
work It IS divided into three ])arls—the first, c»n the early period before 
the discovery of the island by Cook , the middle period, on the romiucst 
and visitors at various times, and the third peiiod, giving an account of 
the leligionand rnoials of the peojile, the < onsliUilions ami laws at various 
stages, land tenure, education, industries, foniineiie, the vicissitiuh s of 
population, the derav of the original natives, and the several int ursions 
and position of “ white men ” 'I’he groii]» consists of ten islands, of , 
which three .iie small and uninhabited, the sdil gieatly / arymg in'fer- 
tililj —broad tracts of sterile lava, plains reijuiring irrig.ition, and valleys of 
inexhaustible richness It furnishes trees for the construction of c.inoes 
and implements of industry and warfare, birk for the manufacture of cloth; 
fibte for mats, ropes, and lishing-nets . leaves for the thatching of houres , 
the varieties of vegetable food'.—the sweet ])otato, the vam, the c cH’oa- 
nut. bread-fruit, and banana 'Flie ])0]uil.ition at present is iocj*o20, 
composed of about pa,000 H.ivvaiians 01 pait H uvaiians, 3,000 Ameru ans, 
2,000 British, 1.400 (lermans, a ftw hieiich and Norwegians, it;,000 
Portuguese, 24,000 Japanese, 21,000 Chine''C, the remainder coni[)osed of 
various other nationalities 

As to the future, the author’s o[)inion is that the oiiginal native will 
dwindle away , the mixed Hawaiian, though increasing at pieseni, will 
gradually disappear. Asiatics, when the United States libour laws are 
applied, arc expected to diminish . and hence, unless Europeans or 
Americans immigr.ite in consulcrable numliers, the population wiH be 
likely to remain stationary He Vonrludcs by saying that ■“ the social 
evolution of Hawaii supports the conviction and illustrates thfe fac‘t that 
civilization is largely a struggle of races for survivaf and su])remacy, and, 
that in this stiuggle the decisive foices are psychical and moral.” The 
volume is accompanied with valuable appendices, giving lists of mis¬ 
sionaries and those w'ho have h«ld high offices on the islands, tables of 
races and nationalities, owners of real estates, those engaged in industrial 
pursuits, the religions according to nationality) receipts, expenditure, public 
debt, and other financial information, and a coiiious index. The work com¬ 
mands the earnest attention of the missionary, the yihilosopher, the 
philanthropist, and the statesman, as well as leaders in the worl^ . of 
commerce. 
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Mlihukn and Co. ; Lf>NDON 

14. The Heart of Asia, a History of Buss tan Turkestan and (he Central 
Asian Khanates from the Earliest Times, by Fiiancis Hpnky Skrine, 

• form<.riy a member of H.M. Indian Civil Service, and Edward Denison 
Koss, PHD, Professor of Persian at University College, London This 
adnnrable work is divided into two parts ; the first contains a history of 
Central Asia from the earliest times down to Russian occupation, the second 
the gradual, and, after many struggles the successful occupation bj Russia 
of this vast region to the frontier of China. I'he authors have been excep¬ 
tionally well qualified for their task, as they have personally visited the 
whole region. Professor Ross, in his historical research, has .laid under 
contribution many Persian, Arabic, and Russian authorities hithcito inac¬ 
cessible to those unac([uamted w'lth the languages, and has thus succeeded 
for the first time to produce a consecutive history of the events of Central 
Asia fiom the earliest times Mr Skrine desuibes the mechanism of 
government, the gradu.il development of the railway system and com¬ 
merce, the social life, and races, illustrated by photogi jjjJis of the principal 
, I*eo[)les and c ities on the route of this gigantic undertaking, the longest 
tiuilk r.uU\ay jn evistenc’e. 'Die work is amjily illustrated by numerous 
sketches, photograjihs, and twomajis, the one .showing the region of Central 
Asia, and the other the progressive advances of Russia 'I’here are also 
valuable appendices and a « oinous index 

'j^he authors dispel the notion that Russia has any sinister designs on 
India, and that the inhabitants of Central Asii aie ruled 1 >\ a “•luthless 
military system.” ihince Clortsi hakolf, in his circular to thelireal Powers 
dated Noveiiibei .:i, 18(14, ex|>lained the cause of Russian encioai hnients, 
whith IS siinilai to our experience in India-- that is, when cuili/eil states 
come in contai t with wandeiing and rapa< lotis tribes, it is impossible to 
live in unity with such neighbours, and hent e we must establish a system 
of control, 01 see our frontieis made a piey to < hronic disorders. The 
tribes brought undei the strong aim dt law and older become, in their 
turn, victims of similai aggression on the part of moie distant ones. Thus, 
the process of subjugation must be repeated until the paramount Power 
comes into direct contact with one which affords reasonable guarantees 
that It oan maintain order within its owif territory In regard to the policy 
of the Russian (Government, the authors, from jiersonal knowledge and 
experience, homologate (General Kurapatkine's tieclaiation that the object 
of Russia is “ the maintenance of peace, order, and prosperity in every 
class of the jjopula.tion, ” and those who have to fill responsible positions 
are commanded to keep in view “that the assumption of soveieigntv over 
other nationalities must not be attempted without very serious deliberation, 
inasmuch as such become, on annexation, Russian subjects, children of 
the Tsar, and 'invested with every pMvilege enjoyed by citizens of the 
empire.” * 

. Tfie i:onstruction and completion of this gr^mj trunk railway line* to 
Newchwang or Vladivostock will open up possibilities little dreamed of, 
aniFit IS expected that the journey froni Moscow thither will occtl^iy only * 
four days, and from London to Shanghai nine days ‘Thus, by thu peace- 
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ful and mutual co-operation of tlie two Gieat Powers—Great Britain and 
Russia—a new life may be created in every region of the Far East,' 
unknown wealth and industries exploited, and real civilization promoted. 
We most strongly commend to our readers this w’tll-writton, interesting, 
and important work. 

John Mukra\ , Lundon, 1890 

15. .Istatu S/mJu's, and So ki/ (first and sefoud senes), by • 

Sir Ali-rI'Ii (' Ja \i i,, k c.i: The literary style ot this distinguished writer 
stands at the head of Us class. Wc know ot nothing-that surpasses it, 
even among the hest inastLis of Isnglisli composition Full of logical 
force, at eveiy step it carries (onviction. and wins and secures assent It 
fulfils e\ery i ondition of the \ery highest onlei of writing. \ lewed from 
the still highei gtound of subject-maiter, these cs-.ays exhibits fulness of 
kn -wle-ilge, .1 mas eiy of endless detail, an eagle-eyed < o uprchensivcness 
of Msion, that make the stu-ly of ttieaii itself an tdu< atior Few men who 
ha\e spent so large a term ot yeais m tlie eneuating iliinate of India, and 
amid the'exaelnig ameniiies ot the higliei hram hes ot the adininistialivt,*, 
seuiee, lia\c letiied with such a reseue of intellectual power^as these 
es-. lydisplay 'I’lie le.idem y eii siu h woik is lo paio< liiali/e tlie mind — 
tile mind whuh cre.itcel ihc-Ce essays is inioeiial . the tcudeiiiy of slith 
oce iipation IS to <1 imp and de-'Kiate the ideas, .md to lU stioy oneinality — 
the mind whu li created these t-isays lombine-. the tesouiies ot inatunty 
with the fie-ihness and bloom of intelleitual spiiiigtiiue. 'I'heie is only 
one English wiiter with whom, in these lespei i-., the autlu-r lan he eom- 
paied , we alluile to the late Ciidinal Ne.eman, in whos- ‘‘Historical 
.Studies” we seem to reach the high waiei maik ot Isiiglish < omposition 
Sii Alfied Ly.dl must have intcie-.ted himsell m India, piesenl as well as 
past, to an cxleiit to whu h e\< evdingly te v even of the niuii highly eultured 
men of the Iiuhan Civil .Service laie lo do, hes< t .is they aie- with the 
countless and unrelenting dutie-. and cares of the m.agisliacy, and the straih 
of leascless responsioiliiy. The essays reve-al .a vast arnouni of lesearch 
in subjects haul and dry, and at the same time .i stunt ol ever-VigiKnl 
11141111) among distiiiguishe.l naiiy-s of ilie Iiidi.i 01 his own d ly and genera¬ 
tion. In the u-sult, he brings before us as well the iihenomena,^ of the 
dimmest ages of the niythual past as tliose of the actual iiresejil, and he 
shows as toiiipletc a faniihariiy wiili the one class eif phenomena as witli 
the other. Among tlie <iuestioris d'-ali with in these vohinies, we may* 
mention the (juestion of the origin ul divine myths as they exist in India, 
witchcraft and non-Christian religions, the influence upon religion of a rise 
in morality, the formation of some clans and castes in India, our policy in 
India m respect of religion*, the R.ijput Slates ol India and the' religion of 
the [irovince of Ber.ir, the relations l^etwcen the State and religion in China> 
the oiigins and mteipretations of jumiitivc religions, history and fafile, 
, natuial religion in India, permanent dominion in Asia, and sundry ether 
subjects. 

* Indians a subject which, teems with interest for every man of inqui];ing 
‘ temperantetft ;‘but some men w'lll alw-ays be found who, with every oppor- 
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tunity of observation and inquiry, contrive to learn as little as possible. 
•They seem to have neither eyes to see, nor ears to hear, anything beyond 
what the duties of their daily drudgery compel them to notice* To such 
men life in India—existence anywhere—can never be anything but a 
burden , but to every prire won, there are of necessity many blanks in-the 
lottery of life. 'I'he base is broader than the apex , it is not giMii to every 
man to rise to the actual summit Sir Alfred Lyall rose to the summit in 
the noble service which he so well adoined, and he has risen .ilso to the 
summit in respe< t of literary and arthoiologu al achievement, he is, thus, 
w’hat our juniors know as “a double liist ” There have been men in the 
seivif-. who, 111 literature as well as in poliiK ai affairs, have made showy 
attammeins , but wo know* of none in the w'hole histoiy of India wliose 
services in all departments have been of a more solid and enduiing 
character. 

In one of these essays Sii Mfred J.j.ill raises the question ilealt with 
n»in> jcMis ago by Profess ir M iv Miilki in his fainoiis !e< lure in West 
minster Abliev On that well umembered, otrasion tlie Professor classed 
III.ihmaiiism among what lie desi nbctl .is “ the nun mission irv religion--” 
tlie icim “ lli.ihiiuiiism," he .tpptais l\) have meant what is ujcilei 
known in Indii as “ 1 Iindui-.m ’ .Sii Mhed I.y.ill takes e\< cption to this 
c !.te.sirR.ttio!i, a"d, in tin s iis • tiiat Hinduism is le.iHv open to tin lei ep- 
tion ol jiiosclytcs wlio < olln lucb’“ < o,i)e over, ’ lie is uiul nibteill) light 
Peopk mu liLtoiiie lliinliis in the sense ot being absoihed into tlu lower 
castos , till.) iiuu even become R.ijiiuts by pajing to the IJi.ilimans a 
suh'n lent sum of mon y, but no mie < o'lld ever he< ouie a.prosii\t>‘ to 
the Brah<iuiii tasti. —a iii.inm.in is ‘•born, not made' \ jiios, l\ie to 
“ I’l.ihmanism ’ is as impossible a phenomenon .is th.it a <ri.w should 
become a eanai) Hut Sit Alii(.d l.jall appears to liave iiisi inis-,;.d tiie 
Piofessoi s nu aning We doubt whetln.! I'lis w.vs e\ai tl\ what M.i\ Muller 
meant his iRaiets to uiideist.ind wlii.n he spoke of Ili.iluiiaiiism (ilial is, 
Hinduism) being “ non mission u\ ” \Ve uiuleisiand him to have meant 
that Hinduism unlike Cliii aiaiuty and Muhammadanism, does not contain 
any express lommand to pieaili and to make disciples It picsenls no 
inducements to its adheienls to m.ike lonveits within the benders ut any 
land (sav, India) , still less does it enjpin, as those religions do, wot Id wide 
acceptance on pain of awliil suffeimg hcre.ilter Sir Samuel iJakei speaks 
ol dunes wliom lie found in the uppei reaches.of the While Nile as liavmg 
not the faintest tiace of an idea of religion of any sou or kind whatsoeve-r 
Christianity and Islam are .uithcjiit ilivelv commissioned to make conveits 
ot all such persons, but no such commission can be discoveied in the 
sacred books of the Hiivlus. Hinciu'sm does not refuse to alisoib into Us 
ranks those who form any de^iie to assitnilale to it.. So fai mi Alfred Lyall 
IS right . Hinduism, however, is not in the sense that it goes 

forth “into all the world,” with an auViontative comnussion to convert the 
na^ons; so far Max Muller is right. * 

• Mai Muller was at a disadvantage in this mqifiry—the disadvantage of 
not having resided in India. Long residence m that land had given Su 
Alfred Lykll the opportunity of learning from pecsonal*observation tb& 
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facth which he records respecting the accession to Hinddism of aboriginal 
tribes in the Vindhya and Himalaya mountains. Max Muller spoke strictly« 
according to the sacred books of the Hindus, and reached the only con¬ 
clusions possible to an untravdled scholar. 

As to the question of aggressiveness, we should be careful to define our 
terms Islam is self-'propagative, in the sense that, whenever its adherents 
attain political supremacy, the religion of the (Qur’an is apt to become the 
dominant religion, and those who do not become proselytes to it are apt 
to bi.come the subjects of persecution under the sanction of law, 'I’he 
case of the broad-minded Akbar must not be cited as evidence against 
this statement, for Akbar has never been accounted by Muhammadans an 
orthodox Mpslim Under the ascendancy of the English, however, not 
onljr do the peoples of India all enjoy the most jicrfect religious freedom, 
but they are even safeguarded against all attempts, on the part of the 
ser\ants of the Government, to conv'ert tliem to Chiistianity .As a 
Christian Government, therefore, the Government ot the (Jueen is distinctly 
non-missionary,” and quite the opposite of Muhammadanism. The only 
indication,in India pf the aggressive and .self-propag.iti\e quality of Chris¬ 
tianity IS shown in the missionary agencies of the various (’hunhts of* 
Christendom. Max Muller and his critic are both of then right As 
between the two of them, the weak jiomt appears to have lain in the 
essential distinction which exists between “ JJrahmanism,” strictly and 
properly so called, and “ Hindiiism,” which is much more elastic, exjiansive, 
and comprehensive. , 

J he volumes are in every w'ay bvautifully executed Here and there 
•one meets with some very obvious mistake ot grammai —jirobably some 
mere /a/>sf/s penme of the anthor’s—and in the i i<le\ (as m tiic reference 
to Ward’s work on “ Hinduism ”), which clearly is not a slip of the author’s 
any more than is the confusion between “ M lypole ” in the index anil 
“ Majiole ” m the text (j). i6) As an interjiietation of the East to the 

West, the work is a splendid harvest of a life’s labour in a difficult field —B 

• 

E Plon, NouKRir et Cie. , Pvuis 
i6. Essai sur VIltstflire du Jttpon, par le MaroOIs de i \ M.v/eliere 
In this work will be found in a concise and handy form most that is known 
to us of the history of Jajian, from the first traditional love-id’yll of 
Izanami and Izanagi to the latest iioliucal problem of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. The author has increased his knowledge by the investigations of 
•former authorities, on matters relating to Japan, and has woven fact and 
romance into a most agreeable volume. He has discoursed on the arts 
and sciences, on the waves of religious tendencies, on the political and 
commercial condition o£ the people up to the present time. • Neither 
sculptured monuments, nor libraries carved on slabs of stone have aided the 
historian and antiquarian. Scanty classic literature^ and tombs and temples 
of latp centuries have been the chief materials from which to weave the 
story of the nation. If lire* want more than he has set down, we'mus't 
ajvait a native Green or Froude to elucidate and enlarge such works as, 
Mito Komqn’s Dai Nihon Shi, a history of Japan in 240 vols.' 
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The Marquis de la Mazehere’s book will not fail to please all who come 
across it, especially the Japanese themselves, since his statements are free 
from eulogistic expressions too often indulged in by modern, enthusiasts. 
His writing is clear, decided, and to the point, yet not wanting in charming 
descriptive language where legends and touches about Nature make word- 
painting effective. Copious notes and dates are supplied to every chapter. 
The chronological list of Emperors and Shoguns, together with, well- 
selected illustrations and a glossary, sustain the iiitertst of the reader 
There is hardly a dull page ihioughout the “ Essai “ 

Commenting on the state of affaiis since the- Restoration, the author 
remarks “ La seule difference t|ui existe entre I’histoire des Ja[)onais et 
celles des autres nations, est tout a rhoimeur des Japonais, iljs adopterent 
volontanement !a civiiusation (jue les autres nations durent subir ” S. 

Ir J’ Putnam’s Sons, London \nd Ni.w York. 

^ 17 and the Fall of the Kingdom of Jermalem, by Si \nlfy 

I.\NK-PooLK, M \, author ot the “Life ot Stratford Canning,” “The Art 
of the Siratens," “Tlie .Moors of Spain,'* etc 'I’his a highly elaborate 
and interesting < ontrihutioii to the story of the Crusades, and is executed 
w^tli thut cirif, learning,'and finish for which the nejihew of Edward William 
Lane is ahead}’ so deservedly distinguished 'I’he work is largely compiled 
from original (that is, Arabic) sources, as also from tlie works of Euroi»ean 
writers—Kren< h, English, and Litin— while throughout the woik authorities 
aje mentioned in the footnotes, where also inu< h \aluable intormation is 
gi\en 'Phe table of contents is carefully written, and the index is a lull 
and most helpful guide to the countless details of the work’ Theie are • 
several maps and genealogical lists, and a numbei ot plnatogravurcs illus¬ 
trative of battles and ol local scenes Altogether, it is a good book/or 
students, and we doubt not that this graphic stiM\ ol the thrilling times of 
the Crusades will hold a place of its own in the literature of the subject. 
Within the last twenty jeirs attempts have been m.ide by Muhammadan 
writers to show that “Jihdd” is not enjoined in tlie (Jui’an, and is con- 
seijugntly not a duty binding iqion the follow’ers of the Prophet. But it 
has repeatedly been shown that the precepts of the • Jiir’an are fatal to such 
a "View of Muslim dutj, and the hfe-stoiy of the illustrious Sultan who is 
the subject of this memoir shows cPearly that sue h w’as not the view' held 
by him. • The w’ritcrs, therefore, who maintain tli.it view do so not in the 
face of Christian wViters only, but also in the’ faro of Salacfln, and indeed 
of all the leaders of IsLim, fiom ’Umar downw'ards 

The work contains some 400 pages of letter-piess, and is handsomely 
printed. By what would apjiear to have been some error of the binder, a 
portion pf the third chapter has been inserter! twice over, an oversight that 
might easily be remedied in a subseqjent issue. 

. • (Irant RtcHAkijs ; London 

• 

* i8f Russia in Asm A Record and a l:HuBy, 1558-1899, by Alexis* 
Krausse. Mr. Krausse is rapidly becoming the Baedeker pf Asiatic 
politics. Last year “ China in Decay ” was his timely ccmtnbution to the 
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scanty library ofi works that really throw some light upon one of the two 
great problems of the East, this year he attacks the other, the question of * 
Russian e^jiansion in Asia, in a portly volume furnished with those rare 
additions, a full index, and a sufficient number of maps which assist 
instead of confusing the reader Russia is not a tourist resort, and there¬ 
fore I sup[)(ise that the dense ignorance of that coiintr> which exists in the 
Anglo-Saxon mind must be held excused, but it is unfortunate that geographi¬ 
cal separation should a< centuate national prejudices As llacon remarked, 
there IS nothing makes a man suspect much, more than to know litjle, and 
our public and olficial dealings with our rival foi paiamount inlluence in 
Asia have been jiracticalli <-onfmed to the hy-teii* d hut futih leiietition 
of the classic, phrase “Nous somnies Irahiswhenever a solniaof Cossacks 
billeted ihe.nselves in some jjreMouslj unknown village m Cential Asia 
without fiisi asking the permission of the I'oteign (hlice. Mi Krausses 
work will apjjeal lo some mainly as a nitaloe^iu niiwunt of the innumciable 
‘ bieache-^ ot faith ’’ so dear to the unctuous re< litude of the Russophobe 
but Ins objii-t has been, in his mvn words, “to tiace the successive stages 
of this giiiwth (of Russia in Asia;, and lo desciibe ihe clehbei ite proseeii- 
tion of a ]»ijlic) which has in the* past inaleiiall> coii<ciiU‘<i I 5 iiti'>h interests, * 
and tiiust do so still iiiore laigelv in the fulute ” ‘ 

Eicjin tlie ineinsion of Sirogonolf and \’ermak iiilo Siberia each forvvafd 
stej) of Riisiiii ii se[)aratelv and cleailv set out the aosoipti >n ot Siberia, 
Lomakin and 'skobcRff's campaigns in'ruikomania, the conquest of tlie 
Khan.ites, the suceessive c ncioac hnic nts on 1‘eisia, and, linally,. the 
advance towauls I'eking The nairation of these events c'onstitutes the 
> “ Record ” . tlie remaining ehapters arc the lesults of the authoi s “Study,’ 

Ins exaiuinatioii of the rcaso.is .ind tlie ethics ol the Russian e\|'ansion, 
his.verdict cm the geneial lesidts, and a toiecastol lulnie developments, 
esiiecially as c oru eins this < ounli) That cleveloimieiiL will be a sUuggle 

betweefi Russia and (ireat lintani “'J'he end ol the gicjwth of Russian 

empire,' sajs Mi Krausse, “ean only be biought about by her reaching 
a fiontiei held, and il m*ed be defended, by a nation stionger than hersell. 
Russia IS obviously some way from that fioniiei yet, and the histoij c^f the 
next eentiirj will be largely that of hei atteinins both to leach and to cioss 
It all along the line, in 'I'm key, and in Mesopotamia, in Persia alid 
Afghanistan, and luithei east, in China. 

Mr Kiausbe's book is invaluable for its clear stalemeiil of Russian 
methods and aims, and whatever excuse tliere niaj liave been in the past 
(though to oui mind there has been none) for the childish shoitsightedness 
and gullibility ol English statesmen where Russia was concerned certainly 
exists no longer foi anyone who will lead but this one volume. Ihe 
author, however—an Englus|?nian, b} the way, in spite of Ins • name 
rather la}s himself open to the charge of inconsistency in thej-ourse of his 
remarks on the nature of the motive ^lower behiqd Russian policy. lie 
very rightly emphasizes the fact that it is the army and the mihta,)'y 
•Tchinoviks who form the Yukng^ indeed, the only class in Russia, and that 
tlje Tsar is “the merest slave of his Ministers”, )et in the same chapter . 
he observes “ I'iieie i^ but one supreme head, one Autocrat of All the 
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Russias . . . there are no Ministers to reverse iht-ir predecessors’ poiicy or to 
» indulge in little fads of their own.” Surely Mr Krausse does not suppose 
that M Pobiedonost/efif s ruthless fanaticism is ajiproved by. enlightened 
Russian Ministers—and there are Liberal Minisieis even in Russia—or 
that M. de Witte’s ideas on the sulijtct of foreign trade and foreign capital 
aie regarded with favour by the I’.inslavist party, 'riieie is otti n anything 
but unaniniitv among the various Depailmcntal chiefs, and the fact that 
one powerful Minister tail so.ntlimes carr) out his pet puhi > in deliberate 
dehanc} of the wishes and tijunions ot his lelhiw-Mmisters c<»nsulerably 
discounts the [xipulai bslief, duly itt iied bv Mt K.raus-.t, in the dclibei- 
ately eon) eived and deliheiaiLly iiio-.e< uted ]n>lic> of expansion vvhuh has 
dest endi (1 as an heiilooin to suttesiue T-sai.s suite the tunc; ot I’eler the 
(jieat .\s an instance we iii.iy cite llie case of the Trans-L asjjian military 
district VMili Us headiiiiaiteis at kiasnovodsk, v\!inh, .is the author states, 
w.istiealetl hy tlie advu e of K.uitm.inri ind Ih' (irand i )uke Mu liacl in 
•*^74 1 hv loiiiiation ot this ttis'iut was siinplv owin.’ to the tliiist foi 

medals and elot) ot the wai p.irij , it was stionglv ojiiioseti h) (ioitthakoff 
and the M lusiei <4 l-uiaiUL on political and tiiiantiil j-iyiinds , the 
sj lii'iiii was iti I ltd 1)\ a,i [iiipciial (’oMiini ooii , \tt in the t iid iht wai 
Jiaiiv had thiit wav siiii t tin (iiaed I inkt l.dkttl Iht ' 1 '.ai ov 11 'I'hert 
ijl not a woid ot tin-, in Mi Kiaiissi. s book, and llit icadti i-. kft to < on- 
sidci this III.|>i.i*aiii sttp as siiiipiv a link in tlic i h tin ot that dclibeiate 
forwaid poll! \ wliiii) ill .iiitliDi sa\s ]i is bttn “dining llit last 300 vtars 
•nv, not of op]II.1 liiintv , but ot 'tt jimjinse 
^ I lit ]iti'si < ulion ot tins poiuj, liiiiRil b\ Mi Riausst “ th liheratt,” 
wtiuld be mote fill) desi riiicd as “mtvilahle dtlibeialt it inaj Iiave* 
been, in so lai .is the .i< ijuisiuon ot a tooting on iht <>i.tii sta was t uii- 
ceiiied, toi tli.ii ii.is alwavs beta a sfioiis w.iii', hut on Mi kiaiisst’s own 
showing the absoi|.tion ot ('cniial Vi-ia in tin Main stivtd no oilier enil 
lliiUi to give lilt inilit.irt clas-. an (i]>iioitiinit\ ot disimanishina itself 

Ilcjond this, tlitie IS little to whu li tx. eption < an be laktii In the 
t hajiter on I’.-isia, howtvti, ot i urs tin si.dtin. lU ' Ktl.itions belw’een 
Russia and I’eisi.i dale tioiii 1732’’, this is iikoiu< I , ihev tiate from 
JJanatinsk>’s mission to'rthti.in in iniy, nioieovei \ltxis Muhailovuch. 
the father of I’tlti the (Iit.it, sent an envo) ihilliti .ilso In the same 
chajftei Mr kiaiisst icioids Ikter’s conijuest of I teiliv iid, but .sa>s nothing 
ahdiil l^^ussi.i’s ‘^ul)-,t<ineiit ietiieintnl, wiien by tin tieilies of Rt sht, 1732, 
and (iandja, 1735, she lesioitd .iM liis loiTiufsts as tar as th. .\t.txes A 
reference to Aitc hison's “'I'lcxaties ”* w’ould have enabled linn to avoid 
both omissions, possibl) Ik? has not lefciied tt> the work, suite it is not 
included in the bihliogi.iidiv, although the lust .iutln>nty ot its kintl 

The-value of tie book is t nbancetl bv the instition of all the chief 
Russian treaties with her numeious victims, including omselves, and the 
•maps could not be Jiettei d. Mr. Krausse has nobly stiiveii to be 
yuparlial, we are inclined lO think with success, and those whose con- 
•vicKons on the subject of Russia m Asia aru w 4 iat Meredith termed “first 

• * C. U Aitchison. “ Treaties, Engagments, and hanads relating to India and neigh- 
bouring countries,” vol. x. “ Persia and the Persian Gull.” • • • 
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impressions sealed with later prejudices,” will do well to exchange them for 
others based upon a perusal of the full facts which the author has so - 
admirably set out. . L. 

r Rovai. Abinic Society; Lonpon, 1899 

19. The Chronicles of Jerahmcel, or. The Jhbrtu’Bible Hi$tortale,\.xzx\’=<- 
lated for the first time from an unu^ue manuscript in the Bodleian Library 
by M. Ga-stek, ph.j> 'J'his is the fourth volume (new senes) published 
under the auspices of the Oriental 'I'ranslatiun Inind, and consists of a 
collection of a]jocr>i)hal and pseudo-epigraphical books dealing with the 
history of the world fiom the creation to the time of the death of Judas 
Maccabaius, together w'lth an introdu* tion, critic al notes, a full index, and 
five facsimiles 'I'he work is printed and published undet the patronage 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, and is sold at 
that society’s headcpiarters, 22, Albemarle Street, London 

The author of this translation prefixes to it a highly tlaliorato and very* 
learned introduction of iia jiages 1 his is followed l>\ the tnanslation 
Itself, consisting of pages. 'I'hen in about 40 ])ages more we have . 
a very laborious and minute index, and this is followed by 5 j'nges 
specimens of the original manuscript in the Hebrew current hand, very 
carefully written All this, with a brief preface by Di Gaster, makes u|) 
a volume which for all students of apucrjjjhal liteiatuie and Biblical 
legend will ha\e an interest all its own The original text of the transla¬ 
tion exists in one M.S only, and consists of a collection of old-woild tales 
and legends frmn Adam downwards, such as are cuirent among Jewish 
traduionibts. In its spirit and tendency the work resembles the legendary 
lore of iiiedueval compilations, and is, in ta< t, the oldest lepre-enlative of 

them. The long and elaboiate mtiodiu turn lakes up the <iuestiou of date 

« 

and authorship, and ilisctis-.es the question of the [dace of the com[)Osition 
of the work, and of the relation m which these chronicles stand to the 
Book of Yashar and t > Vosqipon (or. Josephus). It also takes up eath 
chapter and each text separately, and nuestigates mimiiely each paragrajih 
and each smallei in< ident In this portion of the work Dr. (.iaster 
adduces parallels both from the Hebrew an-i the non-Hebrewr literature?. 
He also institutes an inquiry into the probgble age of each of the legends, 
and to shew the historic al background of some of them, as also the value 
of the textual criticism of ihe other texts which these chronicles contain. 
No pains ha/e been spared by which the present volume might be made 
a worthy contribution to the study of Old 'I’est^ment apocryph d literature. 
But although the work here translated is called "Chronicles,” it is not a 
chronicle in the strict and proper sense of the word, for it does not relate 
authentically events which have hap|jened m the history of the human 
race. It belongs, rather, to that class pf legendary history which was so 
much in vogue in the Middle Ages, and which owes^ts original conception 
to the ,attem])t from very ancient times to embellish the Bible narrative^., 
Every careful reader of the Bihle is struck with what appears to be some¬ 
times an incoherence of narr,ative, and sometimes a paucity of necessary* 
details. The.d^sii^ to supply the connection and to fill up the lacunae led 
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to laleb ‘and legends, which eventually made up much of the apocryphal 
literature. It is to this desire that a good deal of the pre-Messianic tradi¬ 
tion of the Rabbins is to be attributed. The theme is a tempting one, but 
wjhat we have said will have been sufficient to shew our readers the nature 
of this i-unousand valuable CDiUribulion to the literature of the apoccyphal 
age, now for the first time supplied to English readers and to such as have 
not access to the original document • B. 

r I'isnER Unwin, Loniujn, 1899. 

20 I.orJ Clive the Foundiiiion of Unitsh Rule in Ineita, b) SiR 
.\IEN\\I>1'K jdiiN ,\ki!L'IHN<h, k i s I., i, i i , lately a Member of the 
(‘ouniil of Imiia, author of a ‘‘Memoii of Sir Thomas Munto ” To win 
an empire is one thintj, to “liuild” an empue is an ilher and very different 
thing 'J'he existenc* of the genius that secuies the one does not iieces- 
saiil) < onimte the evistence t>f the genius that secures the other, and the 
yuestion aris -s whelhet (."live, winner of an e npire, as he iimloubtedlj was, 
imy lonectly be regar led as entitled to a place in a senes ot volumes 
devcrted to the “ B'lilders of Knipin ” The claim of Chve*to such a 
•position IS placed bevond all doubt by tlie volume befoie us Cl 1 we was 
both a'soldii.»i bun and .1 born slatesiiian , he was both pre-eminentl) a 
sc^ldier and pre-emmentlj a statom in Arrivin.; in India in the humble 
capac itv of a mere oltii i- coini'-', the eucunistances m which he found 
himself elicited the 'lualities which, in the c onijianituely shoit period of a 
(ii/gn jears, raised him to th^ e.xalted position m which the histoiian of 
liritish India finds him Clive was a living ilhistiation ot.the essential 
diffeienre between the ]))htKian (wlio inav he inerelv paroc hial) and the 
statesmin fwho is of necvssitv a jihilosophet) Mournful enough i-. it to 
lead of llie inability of tli.* ("oiiit of Direc tois to do other than miscronstrue 
the acts and motives ot so gu-at a in in and so lo).il a servant. But in 
this evpeiien* e (.'live was but the fiist of a long senes of men who—on a 
sinallei scale, to he suie. but v t just as b'tierlv --have been misunderstood 
by men of the parochial calibre and lempeiainent, who have, unhaopily, 
occupied positions of contiol The stoiy has, from a variety of causes, 
been oft rejieated in the e\peiicn> e c>f \ngl<> Indians To this extent there 
his, from the first, been a fatuity attending all our life in India, d’hc evil 
appears to have arisen mainly—and this from Clive downwards—from the 
tendency of Anglo-Indians to indulge in the ungcntlemanly vice of detrac- 
I tion of absent parties, ami from the tendency of untravelled persons m 
England to lend credenc e to traducers, without adopting the salutary 
practice of bringing the accuser and his victim face to face. (Tlive was 
not by any means the only man who has been subjected to this parochial 
and wrong-headed policy, and wrho has m cqnsefluence lost confidence in 
his employee, and lost heait in his woik. 

. In estimating the wq^rlc of a gretft Anglo-Indian and his claim to the 
distinction of being a “Builder of'Oreater Britain,” it has always,to be 

• borne in mind that the empire w'ould never haver been built or won but for 
the co-operation and good behaviour of a laige number of persons whose 

* vfery names and acts of individual prowess ‘are ijow unknown and lost 
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beyond hope of.recovery. Yet just as even the very best of generals must 
fail to score a triumph unless he be backed up by the loyalty and obedience 
of his subocdinates, so, on the other hand, the most loyal of supporters 
would surely ia'il of their purpose in the absence of brave and skilful 
leadership And so it conius to pass that Clive’s battles and Clive's 
triumphs are achievements which include a large number of men of proved 
ability, bravery, and heroism, w'hose very names are for ever lost to the 
annalist. But heroism is a])t to beget heioism, and .the wh«>le tlirilling 
story that surrounds the name of Clive shows what sjilendid ai hievcmcnts 
may be compassed by the will foire of .i single cfTi ctive man Ch\e knew 
not at the fust that he was inch by inch winning an empire No siu h idea, 
we may be sure, entered his mind, or formed pait ot his programme He 
had at first to fight to live, and in conseijiienre lie lived to fight , and this 
was, in the beginning, tile wii ile of the stou He did not i ominenre his 
Indian i ireer with anv readv made scheme he went out to earn his bread 
in the unpretending ca]iacity of a mere junior cl« rk in an otfice , but he 
w'as somewhat imgnac lous withal—ejmte cajiable of holding his own - and 
ready on occasion *o take leprisals when h- found hiiiis(.lf an object c)f 
insult 'I’he houi was come, and the man India was now to be delivered 
from inteinecine strife, incessant and age-long, and was now at Isngth to 
be brought, hv the initiative r>t ('live’s coiiMianding gt.niiis. under wise 
and just government 

The jirinting of this work is executed in a maniui bejond .ill pnisc 
'I'he style of composition is that of a prac tisecl statesman, it is simple 
and graphic, ancl prepissessing in a high degu e 'I'he iinwieldv-niatenals 
which ronstitiile the snhjt-c t-matter of the sioi\ have- iiem ‘o coiin>ieVi ly 
ma'.tere'l and cligesied tint the tesultant work has all tin i haim ol c onnec ted 
narrative and liistouc.il lom.mc' Time .ite few sioiiis connect, d witli 
oiir gieat doiiendencv tfiai aie so fascinating as the slon ot ('live, and Sir 
.Vlexandei .\rbuthnot has shown himself well fitted lot the clillic uh and 
delic'te task of pie-'enling that story to the historic-al student Clive's was 
a t heckeied c aieei, and his [uoceduie was not without seiious blemishes 
This but piovLS that he was n. i*hi.r less than a man, not more. But the 
issue often trembles in the balince 'I'he facts aie often such as most of 
us aie suffuuently familui with in our experience of the drudgery of .Vnglo- 
Indian life But with all this, the central figure in the stoij is so cajittvating 
that the expeiieni es of the soldier-life of Clive are invested wilh'a halo of 
romance. 

A work of some 300 jiages must necessarily be moderate-si^ed for so 
great a theme. I'lieie clearly w-as no atieinjit to write a bt}^ book . but it 
IS great, neverlln less, and it forms an admirable digest of the measures by 

which India was won for the Crown The history of a great man means 

* * • 

the history of his times, and must needs be also a history of the public 
movements wrhich formed the sphere‘'in which he operated. Many names 
of the history-makers of a century and a half ago come naturally into the 
story of Clive, and the life-ivork of many whose names are “ as famjliaf in 
Qur ears as household words ” forms the warp and woof of this thrilling 
iiarrative!—B.. , " . • ' 
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■ Effingh\m Wilson, London. • 

, 21, The Rudiments of the Currency Question., explaining the Principal 

Terms used in the Contrtn'ersy, by Wii liam Pk\rsk An able pajier, de¬ 
scribing in a <lear and popul.ir way, as the title induatt'>., the various terms 
used in discussions on the question of the t urrenev. It consists of two'parts 
— (t) the exi>lanaUon of terms , and (2) the inode ot o]ii r.itu.n t>f the Hanks 
of England and France, the finant lal sistems of Gcinianj, the United 
States, ('aiiada, and \ustralia In the a[i[)eudix there arc a chronological 
table and a full and useful index We i ordiall> recommend this pauqdilet 
to all who ilesire to .ic(|uire an insight into thi-. veij imiiortant subjed 

OUR L 1 HR.\R\ TXr.LE. 

Indian Congressmen h\ (1 I’ak \\i \r w I’iilm, 11 \ , editoi .Madras 
l*ii<'e (Airicnt I’less, Ma<lras> Anescclleni memoir, with illiistra 
tions, of the founders .ind leaders of the National Uongiess nunement, in 
a permanent form, from contributions from time to time in the Madras 
Standard 

• .Australian Skctclus made on Tour., h) H\kri Fdunis', i Ward, J.ock 
artd ('< , Lopdon, New’N'oik. .md Melbourne) \ iac\ description and 

humorous illuslr.'tions of men and manners of \ustrali 1, giving a better 

• • 

insight of all sorts and < onditions of men in ten minutes than in as many 
hours of haul, pioiau il nlirig 

^Cheuna and Irs I'rnnds. Itiodu and Christian b\ F.invis 1 iwi-. ('I'he 
R'ligious 'I’r.u t Srxiet), 1 ondon) A well wiillon and vvpll illustiati d 
hisfory by a ('nristian missioiiai v m India ot his mission-i\otk dining thiitj 
uvo )(.ais among Iliiulus at lUllaiv He .uquiieil an mtim.it'- kiiov\ledge 
of K.m.ire''' 'rvliigu, itvl Hiiubistani, and sjien' min li time m (oniu'itiiMi 
with the'rdiigu \ersion of t-ic ii.'tiiTe' iimh-i tin. HiitiMi and l-ou'gn 
Hibh; Sot let) I'he volume alsf> contains an inteiestmg inemoii ot il i«, 
devoted and min h-csicemed missionarv • 

Antes on Mntev and Initrnational E\ihanges, lij .^ii | IJ I’m \k 
tl/omion Effingham Wilson, Roy.il E\i hange) \ veiv meful explan.i- 
iion as to what ronstitules mone>, ami its uses, and the causes whn h 
legfulate lates of ex< hange, espet lally between England and India 

Rhodesia (The Ihiiisli Souih \fina ( om|ian\. Si .Swithm's lane, 
London)* .\n exi eediiigb we!l-got-up skett h-book, with mips, suppljing 
infoimation as to “’when■ Rhodesia is,” “how we can get there,” “ what 
the countiy is like,” and “what is being done tht're ” The illustrations of 
places, I'Utldings, mine-', railway-stations, and other objects ot inteie-t are 
excellent It is somewhat astonishing that magnificent buildings should 
have been erected in so short a period as fivp years, as well as the con- 
struction of railways telegraphs, elect nr lighting, telephones, and other 
symbols of modern c ivih/aliori • 

The Excellence of Zoroasfriamsfn (the religion of the Parsis), by .\Ri>r^snTR 
• N-* Bilimoria and Dinsiiah 1 ). Atpmvvuv.* (Bombay. Printed at’ 
the Jamsetjee Nesserwanjee Petit Parsi Orphanage Captain^ Printing 
•Works.) A very useful compilation from about 15,0 authors, arranged in 
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alphabetical order, of the opinions of eminent non-Zoroastrian authors on 
the religious system called Zoroastrianism, including sacred books, rites and 
ceremonies. There is a minute index of subjects, and a list of the authors 
from whom the" compilation has been made, as well as their works. The 
volu;cne exhibits much research and great industry on the part of the two 
compilers. 

China and the Chinese, by Eo.jund Pl^uchut Translated and edited 
by Mrs. Arthur IIki.i. (n D’Anvers), author of The Elementary History 
of Art, Life of Gainsborough, The Science Ladders, etc. With 58 illustra¬ 
tions. (Hurst and Blackett, London.) The author has spent many 
years in China, and his brightly written little book forms the first of the 
series known as the “ Livres d’or de la Science,” published by Messrs, 
Schleicher Freres, Pans It gives in a concise form an account of the 
Chinese, past and present, their religion, literature and customs It 
touches slightly upon subjects at jrresent engaging the attention of 
diplomatists on the future of China,, and will be found conienient and 
pleasant reading to the general public. It ib well punted and well illustrated. 

A Record of Indian Eei'ers, by Major D. B Spenci r, Indian Medical 
Service (Bengal), with sixteen temperature charts (Calcutta Thacker, 
Spink and Co , London' W Thackei and Co, Creed I.ano K.C'). 'I he 
author, having special ojiiiortunities of studying Indian fevers in hosjutal 
and private practices, has given his experience in two publications -the 
one giving hints on their etiology, diagnosis, and treatment , the other well- 
lirinted and distim t ti mjrerature charts. The autlior expresses the opin'on 
that, with a little care and method, an early and rotret t diagnosis cm be 
formed in nearly every case l>> strict attention to jirevious history, the 
temperature chart, and the clinital features of the tase, even without the 
aid of a microscojie He has also given nis views on what he terms 
“tropical fever’’-—a fever not mentirrned cither in the nomenclature of 
disease or in text-books. He is of opinion that this fever is one of the 
unclassified fevers of India, distinct in its etiology from either malarial or 
true enteric fever, although clinic illy it may resemble either He also 
brings to the knowledge of the medical profession one or two drugs which 
he thinks of great value in the treatment of malarial fevers. 

British Policy in South Africa, by Si'ENslr Wii.kinson. (London; 
Sampson Low, Marston and Co.) A republication, lu a handy form, of 
able articles which appeared in the Morning Pott in July last. There are 
seven chapters, titled: (i) “'The Problem (2) “Origin of South Africa's 
Troubles”; (3) “Orders and Counter - Orders during 1877-1881”; 
(4) “Peace by Surrender”, (5) “Natural History ,of Revolution”; 
(6) “ Bloemfontein ” ; (7) “ The Straightforward Policy.” A clear, concise, 

and valuable statement of the case. 

• * « 

The Urdu Self-Instructor, or, Atalig-i-Ui du, by M-vulvi Laiq Ahmad, 
accountant and translator to the Morning Post, Delhi. This work, in a 
simple and plain form, unique of ite kind, is aamirably adapted to assist 
Europeans, civil* an»l military, to accjuire readily a knowledge .of the 
vernacular, so as to enable them in a very short time to speak, read, and 
.write the langu^e of the ptople. Its usefulness has been tested by officere 
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of the army, inspectors of schools, and many other civilians bolding literary ' 
and important posts in India. 

li/emenft di Grammattca T^rca Osmanh, con paradignii, cffttomazia e 
10, by Dr. Luigi Bonklli, Pro'essor ol Turkish ‘at tire Royal 
.Oriental Institute of Naples (Ulrico Hoepli, Milan, iSyr;) This uiaiidt^l is 
the best we have hitherto seen in Italian on tlie Tuikisli l,in.'uii;e as it is 
a> tually spoken It is very lucidly written, and will prove a ^reat boon to 
students. 

JSin Dcutscfur Buddhist. Btographtsdie Sktzze, by Dr Arihu^r 
Piun(..''T {.btuttj^art, Kr I'Yommanns X'crlag, CJ Haiief, London, Luzac 
and Co , (beat Russell Street) Dr Pfnngst gives a short and interesting 
biographical sketch of the late Dr. 'J’heodore .Shult/e, and enunieiates his 
various {ihilosophical and other wiitings, chiefly b aring on buddhism as 
compared with (.'lirislianity Ills object in wnung Ins short woik is to call 
attention to Dr .Shult/e s publi^j^atioiis, whom he considers one of the most 
eminent thinkers of our time 

Transvaal Crisis dated Map of South .Ifrua, Sejiteinber, 1899. 
Published at the offic e of South Afrua, 30, Old Hroad .street, I.ondon, Is (' 

(k clear and ivclUdefinecl map, showing Che boundaries of Cape Colony, 
Basuto Land,^Orange Kree State, South Alric'an Rei»ublir, Rhodesia,"the 
principal towns and settlements, railways (completed, or in course of 
coifstruction, cn projected), and the various rivers and routes 'Phe map 
is in a handy form and will prove very liseful at the [ueseiit time 

Map of the Transvaal and .Surroundin'.^ Countrn > Bv ^\' and A K. 
Johnstcjn, Edinburgh Constructed with the view of illusiiating the 'I’rans- 
v aal* (^luestion It gives also an outline of the suiioun ling "colonies or 
countiies, miniaiuri^ maps of the World, South .\fri< a and Afiica , also 
(.'ape Town and environs, Tabic Bay, Johannesberg, Durban and Port 
Nat.il. In letterjrress there is a short history of the 'I’ransvaal, its mode 
of government. Us population, and statistics of the output of gold* since 
1S84. Highly useful for jiresent discussioris 

We acknowledge with thanks the reception of the following books and 
pamphlets from the Royal University of Upsala- Die Ihsihari-Spraehe tu- 
hedMVte in Xordost-Afnka,,hy Herman Alrnkvist (vol. 1, 1881 , vol 11., 
^r-Codices Aralnei, Persia et Tdrtia Inbhoihic,, Re^e Univeisitatis 
Upsaliensvsyhy C. J Tornberg (Lunda;, 1849),— Gf\t;oni Bar Hebtan in 
^Psalmoi Siholtorum Speiimen, by Otto B'lidericlis 'I'ullberg (Upsala, 1842), 
—Den Mosaiska Tiden Vndersokning af Iwad som ar moiaiski t dt kalogerna 
och forbundsboken^hy Sven Herner (Lund, 1899 ),—Kritisk undersokning 
af den Masoretiska Texten till Projeten Hoseas Bok, by Karl Loftman 
(Linkoping, 1894) ; — Afafavtka et Agninrtra, by 1 )r. O. F. Tullberg (Bonn on 
Rhine, 1S40) ,—Ofversattmnft och Kommeniar fill Profeten Hoseas Bok, by 
Karl Loftman l[Lmkoping, 1896) -Gnegorii Bar Hebnri in /esaiam Scholia, 
by O. F. Tullberg (Upsal&, 1842 );—Qatalogus Ceniuriie Ttbrorum Rartsst- 
tnqfum^ manuscript, et partim itnpressorum, Ara^icttrum, Persicorum, TUrci- 
coruni, Gra’carum, Latinorum, etc.: qua anno cioioccv. bibliothecani publicum 
Academue Upsaiensis auxit et exornaznt;—Mechilta Bo pesachtrakthten melt 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. VIII. * FT. 
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’textkriUska not^,^J)arallelstallen ur Talmud ock midrasch samt inUdning 
ock glossar, by Heri'nan Alcnlcvist (Lund. 1892),— Wedddse Mdrjdtn ettt 
Athiopischer lobgesang an Afana, by Karl Fries (Upsala, 1892 );—Die * 
inschrift des Kantgs Afesa 7'on Afoab, by K. G. A. -Nordlander (Leipzig, 
1896 ^;—Orientalistkpngressen t Sftfciholm-Kristiantay by K. U. Nylander 
(Upsala, 1890) •,—Der dialekt der sogenannten Shdhbdzgarhi-redaktion der 
z’ierze/in edtkte des Kontgs Afoka, uy KL F. Johansson, Part II. (Upsala, 
1894 );—Dictionnaire du Papyrus Harris No 1, by Dr. K Piehl (Vienna, 
1882) ,— Btbhothe^it' Upsaltensis Historta, b> Olavo. O. Celsio (Upsala, 
1745 ),—Studia JLtymologica, 1 j) iVisson (Upsala^ 1886),—Jjjbbs Jiok 
ofversatt fmn grundsprakei, by J. ' 1 '. Nordliug (Upsala, 1877 ),—Kleine 
Beitrage zur Dxikographte dts / ulgararabtschetiy I, by H. Almkvist (Leide, 
1891) ,— Upsala Untz'ef sttets Arsskrifi, 1876, J'ht/osop/u, Sprdkvetenskap 
och histortska rv/cfiskiiper, 1 ,— Jhe alttndischen nommalcornposiia ikrer 
betonung nach unlersucht Ersic abihcilttng—Die Betonung der copulativen 
und der determinahven composita, by J N Reutti (H«‘lsinyfors 1891),— 
Entu'urJ finer Uilappischen Lautlehre, b\ K B Wikiund (Helsingfoij, 
1S96) ,—/^le spracke der conttaite Nabu-Na'id^, mil berucksichttgung der 
Coniracte Nebukadrezars und C\mts.b) K L Tallqvibt (Helsingturs, 1890). 
—Etudes sur la prononctation russe, by J A J^undell, Part 
Uppkomsten aj gam la iestanuntets Kanon, by L Stave (Upsala, 1894);— 
Zurgeschuhte des vokahsmus der ersten stlbe tm IVo/jaktSihen mit Kuckst^hf 
auf das Syrjantsche, by Y. V\ ichmann (Helsingfors, 1897), - Mordvinisike 
Lautlehre, b> H Paasonen (Helsingfors, 1893) ,—De Allmannd lokal- 
forandringarna t Hebrciska sprdket, by J. T Nordiing (Upsala, 1879),— 
Den svaga retbbildnnigen t Hebreiskan, bv J T. Nonllmg (L'jisala, 1S79) , 
—Om Kasusandeiserna i Jlebrankan, by K. U Nylander (Ujisala, 1882) . 

—Prepositiontm ^ . s ttymologi och anvandntng i Hebret\kan, b> A Hacklin 
(Upsala, 1886) ,— Abraham, det hraehtiska folkits Religu'se och nattonele 
7tam/itdcr en Hntorisk-Kritisk undirsokmng, by Karl Essther (Liind, 1892; , 
—Studier o/rer de Senntiska ljuden W och V, by O E Limlberg (Lund, 
1893 ),—Inledmng till Psaltaren, isagogiskt-exegetisk afhandling, by K. U 
Nylander (Upsala, 1894) , —Den Jsraehtiska Kultens Centralisation, by 
S. A. Fries (Upsala, 1895 ),—/esajan Ennustukset, Luvutssa XXIV.- 
XXI'll, by ] I Gummerus (Helsmgissa, i893),--6?^« Preposttionen t 
bibelhebretskan, by Olof Molin (Upsala, .1893 ),—Grammatisk Studt(; ofrer 
Santal-Spraket, b} PI. Heuinan (Copenhagen, 1892 ),—Ein Samanttanischer 
brief an Konig Oscar, by -H Ahnkvist (Upsala, 1897 ),—Gtttin t den 
Bahylomska Talmud, Petek /., by Simon Abersten (Gottenburg, 1896) ;— 
Etn Turkisches Dragoman-Diplom, and Nachtragltche bemerkungen sum 
Turkischen Dragoman-Diplom, b> H. Almkvist (Upsala, 1894-95),— Lah- 
tse, eti pnfet bland hedntngarne, med ett forsok till 'Kortjattad bibhsk grund- 
laggning for Flans ystem', bv "Adolf Kolmodin (Stockholm, 1888) \—Strodda 
anmatknmgar rorande Jndten och Stinskrit-litteraturen, by O. f". Tullberg 
(Upsala, 1839 );—Om det Sanskritiska Ahdm, By H. Almkvist (Upsala, 
*^ 79 ) >— Bidrag'till E^iedas Tolkmng, by K. F. Johansson (Upsiala,, 
*897) j —Om och Ur den Arabtske geografen 'Jdrisi, by R. A. Brandel 
(Upsala,* 1894) j —Ibn Baihtahs resa genom Maghrib, by H. Almquisv 
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(Upsal^ 1866 ),—Prooemmm et specimen iexicllx^^^mict aradict Attha 
'Althty by T beligmann (Upsaia, 1863) ^-^Jahjd » ^ ¥delmu'‘tt ez zawAun's 
dtkt Ed Durra el Alftje ft ‘Ilm tl^Arabije^ b> ? Zettertpt^en (Leijuig, 
*895) bin * Ibd elmu^tt ezcawawfs Kitab elFttsul, chip i 11, by 

F Sjogrei n (Leipzig, 1899),— Sphinx, rezme cntijue, embtassant le damaine 
entiere de I Es^ptologie, b> karl Pithl (vol 1 , Parts I -1\ vol u , 
Parts I IV vol 111 Part 11 , als) Mittheilungen dtr 4 nthtopolbgtschen 
Gistilsihaft in If'ten — Btllia, the Vmcncan monthly of Oriental Research 
(Merwlen Conn, Ub \),—£a Reiue des Retmes (Pans ),—la Rnue 
Genitale Btlgt (Brussels) —Rhe Mimna (Rome) —The Conttmpotary 
Rtiietv (London Isbisttr and Co j , — 77 *^ \attonal Rttieu (Ldward 
\rnold) —Lt Jiullitin Jes S^matns (I’ms) —The \rijarican week!). 
Public Opinion (New \ork) , — The Canadian Gazeth, London —The 
Indian Mac^azim and Rtzieu' (1 ondon A t onstable and t o ) —Comptes 
Rendui des stan a de latele dt &t t^aphit t Paris) ~Le lout du Monde 
^(London and Pans HVhette),—from it 014c Newnes, Limited, I ond m 
the list three numbers of 77 * S/rand Ma^a'-ine —Tht Ceniur\ Hook of 
Gardtiiin^ (Part 1 ) —Til hits Citizens’ 1 lijrarv » 77 * Rotuaiut of the 
life Ihat —fht If lit If otld Vugust, and beplemlter) ff Oman’s 

lift s-/ 7 *« Captain ‘(Pirt \ ) —Tht >uj;k tht Dark Lontitunt (Parts 
\ 1 \ II ) — 7 %^ AV i il Itla^ >t Enjitid and IVahs (Parts I\ —\I 

— 77 * Jraiian Vt.,hts ^Pirts III \ I ) Rouni tht 6*ao‘(Part 1 \ ) — 
The Rtisskt Jutktstan (No 1), a new magi/me published b> tlie pro¬ 
prietors of the Turktdin Ga^tth, at Tashkend (in Russiiii) —yjso , 
or T'Af Ematicipatini tf ff'iinun {in E.^\l>t), printe i at Ciiro m Vrabic, 
1^99 (see arlK le elsewher*.) 77 * \oti/i -iintriiin Rt * 7 t,Ju]>, Xugust,* 

b ptembei, 1S99 (New Xork) —Tht Initruin fouttiil of \.mitt Stitmes 
ind 1 iter at tires (\ ol V\ , No 4), continum.., “ Hebruei ( 1 he L niversity 
of Chi<i„o Press ind lu/ic in*. ( o, I on Ion) 7 / Mattas Rt"tew, 

Vugust, 1S99 (Minerva PieSs Milris) -At /* Tuntv niu orpine de 
llnstitut de i irih ig* ful\ iSyy (luiisi — 77 * ft tn.^ 4 .,e (Boston, 
U b A ) ,— Bolit’tn da Sociedadt dt i/to'raphi i dt /id< i, 16 Senes, No ri 
(Lisbon) —foutnai of tht tt y il c htuxl /n\tifuf (Northumb riind 
Aveiiut- London) —Indian Diiu^ius </, Siit /i^ht\ on i/u 4 dminis/ra 
tton of fustict in tht \orth If tsttrti Proitnces, Indti ( I hicker an 1 ( o, 
Calcfitta anil Bombij Messrs stivens and Sms, Limited, Chancery 
l^ite, I'ondon) —The Innual Rtport of the Rtformatory Schnl atYer- 
rowda Ir 1S98 (Homba>, Government Centi d Press) — It lu ol ^ital 
Sune\ of Iniia Tht Mot^hul irihih tuti if Fathpur Stkrt, bj K W 
Smith, MR vs,. Pirt IV (Cxovernment Press, 41 lahabal) —llu Journal 
of the fnthri bolfl.,iia/ S*tftA of Pomla\ (Bombay, Lducation S)eiety’s 
Press, London, Kcgati, Paul and Co , 899) Tne fournal of tht Royal 
Asiatu Society, luly, 1899'(Mbem trie S reel L!*ndon) —1 Stua\ of the 
Pmaha Tt¥>e Tht Import of t e doten, by Alu e C Hetcher (Smith 
soman Report, Washington, i899),t Repott of the Synduate for 1898 of 
(Jfimlrid^ University Lilrary (Cambridge, Universfty Press, 18^9),—• 
Palestine Exploration Fund, July, 1899 {38 Conduit Street, London, 
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For wanri^f spac^/^'*{^Tet we are obliged ta postpone reviews "of the 
following important ^1 Sinaitica, No. VII.; 

—An Arabic ’Verswtt^^ke the Sexen Catholic 

EpisUes^ by M. D; Giosoh, m.r.a!!. J. Clay and Sons, Caift- 


man / 


* 1 

sTet we ar,e>obliged ta postpone review's‘of the 

hi Sinaitica, No. VII.; 


bridge, .tfDiversity Press Warehpus^ iiS 
(London, Sands and Co., 1899 );—Biih 


5 j^’ 654 »«a, by Harold E. Gorst 
[^As^datCt being a General 


Sketch &/ Rhodesia^ by W. H. Wills and J. Hall, ijiSp., (I.iOndon, Simpkin 


Marshall, 1899). 
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SUMMARY OF EVENT^."* 

India ; Frontier.—A gang of Waziris attacked a convoy td'arching fron^ 
Jandoia to Dera Ismail Khan. One sepoy and one Waziri were wounded. 

The Viceroy has Iwrtfc^agaged in settling numerous details connected 
with the frontier. *« 

India : GENER/tr..-!>-The mam conclusion of the Committee oh Indian 
Currency was as follows:—“ We are in favour of making the British 
sovereign a legal tender, and a current coin in India. The Indian mints 
should be thrown open to the unrestncted coinage of gold on terms and 
conditions such as govern the three Australian branches of the Royal Mint. 
The result would be that, under identical conditions, the sovereign would 
be coined and would circulate both at home and in India.” 

•The tinancial member, Mr. C. Dawkins, on September &, introduced the 
Currency Bill, and sf'ited that gold would be made a legal tender, and 
fixing the rupee at i6cf’ The Government considered that the success of 
this polity would be assured by the ordinary operation of trade. There 
would be no obligation to gue gold for rupees, but the Ciovefnment would 
keep in view the attainment of jiractical convertibility at the earliest possible 
raoihent • Mr Dawkins also stated that the existing restrictions on the 
t operations ot the Presidency banks were susceptible^of rela.xation, and that 
the Government had decided to injtitute an exhaustive investigation of the 
whole question The \’’iceroy confined this statement, and expressed the 
opinion that reform lay in the amalgamation of the Presidency banks into 
^ State bank with a large capital. , 

At tlie Railway Conference held at Simla on August 15, Lord CurzOn 
pointed out some of the benefits accruing from the conference, and indi¬ 
cated ra^ans by which he thought it could be made of still greater, service. 
He intended to propose to the Indian Government that fuller publicity 
should, in future, be given to the decisions arrived at. 

The riots resulting from the faction dispute between the Marawars and 
the Shanars.m the Ttnnevelly District have caused considerable trouble to 
tlte authorities. The official report states that in the attack on Sivakasi 
887 houses were burned, 31 persons killed and wounded, and 93 arrests 
’ were made. 

The native sub-editor of the’ Gurukki, a newspaper published in Marathi 
at Bombay, has been sentenced to six months’ imprisonment fur publishing 
seditious articles*. 

The annual financial returns relating to irrigation show that productive 
works paid 7^ per cent, on a capital of 3,10,00,000 rupees, and irrigated 
10,500,000 acres. The total gam to the taxpayer was over 7^ crores of 
rupees from productive 4 ^rks, and nearly ^ 2 crores from all works. 

The British exports to India, the Straits, and the Far East for the six 
months ending June^o an.^unted to 2,862,744, against ;^a3,50J,44a, 
ot a decrease of ^^638,698. 

«rhe total amount of currency notes* in circulation in rndia *on 
August 15 was 'Rs. 29,39,44,265, against a total reserve in gold and ^Iver ^ 
of Rs. 19,39,44,319. The gold res^e am6untf^^9^^|^|^3l5o,786. . 
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* A partial failles of the monsoon caused anxiety. The rainfall has been 
injuriously excessive in Bengal, the North-West Provinces, and some parts 
of Central India, whilst the Deccan, Berar, Gujarat, and a portion of the 
Central Provinces were almost without .rain during July, which is usually 
the wettest month. During August ram fell in the rice districts of the 
Central Provinces, and at the beginning of September rams improved the 
cro() outlook in Western India, there having been a general fall of from 
two to three inches. In the southern Dec can it is expected there will be 
a good second crop, thus removing any anxiety as to famine The cotton 
crop in Gujarat and parts of Kathiawar has been much benefited, and the 
rabi crops are looking well. 

The plague.still exists in the Bombay Presidency, especially at Poona, 
in the Kholapur State, and*BeIgauni diS'nct. A lew cases m Mysore, 
Calcutta, .md Hyderabad. Karachi and the Punjab are cjuite free 

Rain has materially improved the prospects ii? Haidarabad, Madras, 
Mysore and Bombay Deccan, but they are still glcomy m a portion of the 
North-Western and Central Provinces 

BuRMA.~Mr. Sco^jt, of the Bufma-Chinese Boundary Commission, has 
successfully concluded his mission in "^'un-nan. 

Nine of the principal leailers in the recent rising in Chinland have 
surrendered uncondMionally, and the few still at large are expected to 
follow’ shortly. 

The Burma Chief Court will probably be established early in kjoo 
There will be four judges instead of ihiee as formerly proposed. ^ ^ 

.\k(;hanisian.—A fghan reports refer to disturbances at Kabul between 
regiments taking different sides with the factional following of the Amir’s 
sons, Habibullah Khan and Nasrullah Khar. It is stated that there is 
now a.sharp enmity between the tw’o Jbinces 

Baiuchisian.—T he Indian liovernment has arranged to administer the 
Nushki district in perpetuity in consideration of the payment of an annual 
rent of Rs 9,000 to the Khan of Khelat. 

An attack was made on August 2^ on the Muwee Brewery at Quetta. 
Four men were killed and sixteen wounded. The object seems to have 
been robbery. 

Persia —The quarantine regulations at the port of Bushire have been 
withdrawn. • 

Turkey in A.si.v. —The Porte and Russia have agreed each to‘appoint 
a permament commission on* the Kurdish frontier to* prevent er settle 
border troubles. 

There is a prospect of an amalgamation between an .English and a 
German syndicate, each of whom have long been seeking a concession for 
a railway to Baghdad. 

The situation in Yemen remains very critical, aiid disaffection is extending. 
The sympathy of the Muhammadans in Syria, India, Egypt and elsewhere, 
is stated to be with the revolutionary movement. 

I Ru^ia in Asia.*-— The. Russian Government has proclaimed that; Ta-. 
lien-wan shall be a free port after the completion of the railway to that 
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The BriHsh Charge d’affaires and the Kussian Minister in* Peking have 
ggreed to refer to arbitration the difficulty which arose out of the Russian 
declaration, that the title of Messrs. Jardine, Matheson and Cq.'to some 
propierty held by them in the Russian concession at Han-Kair was not valid. 

• Philippine Islands. —Fighting still continues between the Filipinos 
and the American forces which have captured Calamba to the south of 
laguna de Bay. It is contemplated to increase General Otis’ lorce to at 
least 40,000 mvn. 

SvMOA. —Complete success attended the efforts made by the Com¬ 
missioners for the pacification of the island. Mr Osborn, the American 
Consul-tJeneral, has been appointed to act as Chief Justice in the place of 
Mr. Cb.amliers, who has left for San f'rancisco. 

The summary of the text of the new Constitution is as follows; The 
kingship IS abolished. An Administrator to be appointed by the three 
Powers acting together. He is to be assisted by a Council, of which 
three members will be rejiresentatives, and he will have complete control 
of* the Executive. The Constitution provides for the establishment of a 
Native Assembly, whiih is to deliberate upon all matters whiclj concern 
ttie natives alone V High ('ourt of Justice is to be estiblished, whose 
he.td, the Chiiif Justice of Samo.i, will be appointed m the same waji as 
the Adniinistrator. The High Gnirt w'lll also act as a Court of ,\ppeal. 

( 5 hin\—T he 'J\sung-li-Yamen has admitted the light of the Peking 
Syndicate to construct railways in Shan-si and Ho-nan, and to effect a 
coj^nection by rail with the Vang tzse Vattey. 

• The Maritime Customs tevenue for the first half-year of 1890, compared 
with*that of 189S, shows 411 increase of 215,894 taels * 

The envoys recently sent from Peking to Tnk^io with a view, as w'as 
alleged, to negotiate for an .alliance-, left 'I’okio without ajiparently^ ac¬ 
complishing anjthing The Russian Minister at Peking has addiessed a 
note to the Tsung-li-Vanien, warning them that llie conclusion of an alliance 
between China and Japan would give great, offence to Russia, and that the 
consequences w’ould be most serious td China 

Th^ plague continues to rage in Hong Kong 

Piracy and brigandage are rampant in the Kwang prosiiu'cs, and trade is 
paialyzed. 

Th& Franco-Chinese agreement-for*the construe turn of the Lung-chau- 
Nan-ning* Railway has been signed. The Chinese flovernment provides 
, 3,100,000 taels of ihe capital. I'he work rtiust be completed in three 
years, and only French materials and French engineers are to be e 
ployed. 

Japan —Japan is quietly and steadily at work increasing her influence 
in Peking, and the rapprochement will China is becoming closer. Two 
Japanese officers have inspected the fortifications and reviewed 12,000 
Chinese troojis at Shan-hai-kwan. The Japanese press, however, ridicules 
the idea of an alliance. . > 

• . Twenty-four additional ports have been opened to fcn-eign trade under 
the new treaties. 

• •British North Borneo.— The Cortipany have decide<| formaHy to take 
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over and ocoupy the Tambunan country, in the interior of British North 
Borneo. This country is about 500 miles in extent, with about 25,090 
inhabitants. 

Siam. —The Government has decided not to raise a foreign loan at 
present, but the survey for the Chingmai Railway is to be commenced 
immediately by the Royal Railway Department, under the management of 
a Board of Control. About 3,000,000 ticals will continue to be allowed 
annually for railway construction. 

Egypt, Lower. —Owing to strict sanitary measures, the plague at 
Alexandria has been limited to a comparatively few cases. 

The new Patriarch of the Catholic Coptic Church, nominated by the 
Pope, has been enthroned at Alexandria. 

All Egypt has been declared infected with the foot-and-mouth disease. 

The amount encashed by the C.iisse of the Egyptian Public Debt for 
the Unified Debt during August last was ;4E24fi,ooo, and for the 
Preference Debt ;i^E63,ooo The amounts encashed since the pajment 
of the last coupons are fKi,02^,000 and ^^£379,000 resiieclively. 

Sudan. —.According to the latest reports the Khalifa is at CJcbel Gedir. 

A Mahdist insurrection was attempted on the Blue Nile, instigated -by ^ 
the Khalif.1 Muhammad Sherif and two sons of the Mahdi, .who were living 
under supervision at the villagr- of Shukaba Hearing that communications 
were going on betw’een Sherif and an Arab tribe, the officer commanding 
the district surrounded the village w'lth troojis. They weie met by a warm 
fire, and charged by the 1 )ervisA'fe.s. In the fight thit ensued, Muhammad 
Sherif and the Mahdi’s two sons were killed, fifty-five prisoners taken, a.nd 
the village' burned. 

Lord Kitchener drov.c the last rivet in the Atbara Bridge on August 26, • 
and declared it open. In a speech delivered on the occasion, he said that 
he hoped that within four months he would be enabled to open the railway- 
station at Khartum. 

British East Africa .vnd Uganda. —At a public meeting held at 
Mombasa on August 24, it was decided to make an appeal to the Lord 
Mayor of London to ojien a fund for the relief of the sufferers from the 
famine in British East Africa The distress, both from famine and small¬ 
pox, is appalling. Rimierpest has attacked the cattle in the interior. „ 

Sir H. H. Johnston left England on September i for Uganda, a,s Special 
Commissioner, Commander-in-Chief, and Consul-General, to inquire into 
the former methods of administration. On reaching the borders.of Uganda^, 
he will proceed to visit every important district in the Protectorate. 

Transvaal. —Since the Bloemfontein Conference early m June last, 
various despatches have been received from and sent to the Transvaal 
Government. Sir Alfred Milner, in his despatch of August 23, states that 
his suggestion of a fivfe years’ franchise “ ought to be judged in the spirit 
and not in the letter,” but it must be a bond fide franchise, enabling the 
Outland^rs to become citizens, “exactly on thfe same footing as the old , 
citizens.” The uncertanVy of the conditions made by Mr. Kruger led to 
a further proposal to mquiie as to the effedt of those conditions. Besides, 
however, the (question of .the franchise, there were other important matters 
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to be consfdered, such as (1) the position of British Indians; (2) that kA 
tjje coloured subjects; (3) the claim of British subjects to equal rights; 
and (4> other gnevances. Immediately after the Cabinet Council, held on 
Septerriber 8, the Colonial Secretary sent another despatch >10 which he 
■epud.iated Mr. Kruger’s view that the Transvaal possesses the status of a 
“sovereign international State,” and therefore was unable to consider any 
proposals condition.iliy on the accejitance of this view 

On September 15 Mr Kruger replied to the effect that the proposal of a 
five years’ franchise was withdrawn, and that the original proposal of a 
seven years' franchise be substituted, he denies that a suggestion was 
made that the English language might be usetl in the Raads by the con¬ 
templated representatives of (lutlanders , he aliules by the Convention of 
1884, and his interpretation of it, which rejected the suzerainty. To meet 
eventualities troops have been despatched to tiie Cape from England and 
India 

British Cknir\l Antics—The iroojis of the Protectorate are being 
con’<:entrated at Chikala and Bonia for the punishment of the Argura and 
Yao chiefs, soutli-east of Lake Nyasa on the Poituguese bolder. These 
chiefs have caused much tmuble by raids into British Nyasaland. 
Portuguese troojis are also-co-operating with us. • 

Cai'k Cocony —-The following is the Budget statement of Mr Merriraan, 
the 'rieasurer Thd imports into South Aliica for the year reached 
;^2g,78o,ooo, and the e.vports ^25,713,000, of which Cape Colony’s share 
was .;£7,951,000 'J’he gold export amj%nted to ^^15:700,000, and the 

exjiort’-of diamonds to ^4,500,000 The railways had yielded 4^ per 
cent.' The total amount of the tolonj’s loans was ^32,474,000, against 
which ^4,200,000 was held as a sinking fund in interest-iiajing bonds 
The stability of the country is shown by the fact that firiani lal institutions 
with a turnover of ^50,000,000 annually had no bad debts, despite three 
years of depression. 

The Imperial telegraph line has been opened to Maseru, the capital of 
Basutoland. . > 

The Basulo chief, Masuplia, who was the cause of the Basuto War in 
1880, 1? dead. 

'rj?e postage from Great Britain to the Cape w'as reduced on September r 
last to cjpe psnny jier half-ounce insteail.of twopence halfpenny. 

General iiir E. Foreslier-Walker, the new Commander-in-Chief, arrived 
in Cape Tqwn on September 6, and met with an enthusiastic reception. 

WE.sr Ai-kica . Niger. —The eldest son of the deposed King of Benin 
has surrendered. Ologbosheri fjas been captured by Lieutenant Gabbett 
and executed. Tfiie country is settlyig down. 

The three important chiefs—Bai Buren, Niagua, and Bai Sherbro, who 
were arrested in connection with the late Sierra Ijeone rising, have been 
deported to Actra ^ 

Africa . Rhodesia. —Sir A. Aiiiner has assented to the Customs Act 
without modification; it became operative in ^August i. last for stocks, 
which|were taxed last January. • 

• Qan ADA. -^The Dominion’s contribution to t^je Pacific Cable hashes* 
sanctioned. • * • . • 
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The detaiLs»are being settled of a proposal made by Great Britain and 
accepted in principle by the Washington Government for the disposal 
the Ala^a boundary question, in leasing, by the United States to Canada, 
a port on theUynn Canal. If a hnal agreement is reached, Canada.will 
^et access by sea to the \'ukon, while the United States will retain them 
territorial rights. 

The revenue of the Government railway system for the year is $3,738,331 
and the expenditure is $3,675,636, leaving a surplus of $62,645. 

Parliament closed on August 1 r after a somewhat barren Session. The 
appropriations for the current year amount to $52,000,000, the largest in 
the history of the country 

The Customs revenue for August last is the largest on record, being 
$500,000 in excess of the receipts for the same month last year. 

The aggregate import and export trade for last year was $319,988,774, 
as against $304,475,736 in the previous year. Por goods entered for con¬ 
sumption and exports the return for this year reaches $311,278,013, as 
against $294,350,689. * 

The financial returns for the last fiscal year sViow that the revenue was 
$46,796,368, and the expenditure $41,766,342. The exjienditure cm. 
capital account was $9,130,771. 'I’he net debt* stands at,$266,000,®oo, 
the increase during the year being $1,770,000. 

Newfoundi..\ni> —The revenue for the past hsed'year w.is the la/gest 
in the history of the colony, exefept that of 1893. There is a marked 
increase in prospefity. 

The Budget presented in July last showed a deficit of $33ioo6 for the 
past year. * There is an estimated suiplus of $30,000 for the current^ear. 
An impost of 10 per cept will be levied upon the existing duties. The 
colony will mciease tlie issue of silver com by $100,000, upon which a 
profit of $2o,oco yearly for two yeais is exi^ectcd 

Wesi lNr>ii!.s.--A lerriole hurricane swept over the West Indies on 
August 8. Montserrat was completely devastated, every building was 
destroyed or damaged, and over seventy deaths reported. Serious damage 
was also done at St. Kitts and Nevis. It was especially severe at Puerto Rico, 
where towns wcie literally destroyed. The injury to crops was very*great; 
100,000 peojjle were rendered homeless, and over a thousand dcfiths 
occurred . . , 

The icvenue of the colony of Jamaica for the first quarter of the financial 
year shows an increase of ^50,000 over last year. The outlook 1^improving^ 
generally. 

Australia . V'ictoria.— The referendum on the Commonwealth Bill 
has resulted in an enormous majority in favour of federation. On the 
occasion of the presentation of the address by both Houses of the Victorian 
Parliament to the Queea, praying that the Common wealth Bill* be passed 
into law by the Im]>erial Parliameqt, Lord Brassey welcorrffcd the address 
as marking a turning-point m Australian histofy, and anticipated great 
advantages from .federatioi^ * •, . 

The 01 d;age Pensions Bill, introduced by Sir George Turner, provides 
'that pei^sons of 65 and upyirards shall receive an amount which shall mjilBe 
*up their tptid icicome to 7s. a week. 
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The revenue fof the past >ear amounted to ;^7,378,842, being ;^471,000 • 
^in excess of the estimite The expenditure amounted to 7,027,4^5, 

leaving a surplus of ;^351,427. The revenue for the current ^ear is esti¬ 
mated at >^7,156,225 and the expenditure at /"7,136,7515 Out of last 
year’s surplus ^50 000 will be devoted towards meeting the last instalment 
of Treasury bonds, due in 1903, ;^20o 000 for repaying money temporanly 
taken from trust funds in previous years and the remaining ;,^ioo 000 will 
be utilized f ir various needful public, works 

\VtsrEKN Ausik\ii\— I he revenue for the past year amounted to 
;^2,478 Bii against ^2,754,746 in the previous year 

The revenue for August list amounted to ;:^236,273, showing an increase 
of ;£i8,ooo as compared with August, 1898 and of compared 

with July 

The increase in the gold yield in the first seven^months of the current 
year, compered with last year, amounts to 300 053 oz 

Tasmania —-*Ihe referendum on the Commonwealth Bill resulted in a 
v^ry large mijonty in favour of federation 

Ihe House of Assembly has declired m favour of woman suffrage 
• QeiveNSLiND Ihe I reasury returns for the past year show that the 
\re*reniUj aino inted to 174,000 an increase of y 406000 as compared 
with the previous year Ihe expenditure amounted to ^"4 024,000, i^eing 
77,000 niori th*in last vtir 

ne returns lor \,u^,ust I ist show that the revenue irnounted to y 338,000, 
as CO I pired with ^,289 000 in the torirC,«) mding mon\h of Ust year The 
eiPpehciilut'e amounted l> y,2 2S 000 a_,ainst 000 last year The 

excess of r venue over tj^jenditiirt durin^ July and \u>,ust w„S ^,255,000 
Ihert was i large majoritv in favour of fe luation and Mr Dickson, the 
I’rcmicr, Ins moved an address to the Queen ju fyini, tor the adoption of 
the Commonwealth Bill 

botiH AesiRvi IV The Assembly 1 assed a resolution on Auguitt 3, for 
an addiess to the Queen pia\in, lor the adopti m of the Commonwealth 
Bill . . ' , ‘ 

Ihe lailwiy"receipts during the past year amounted to 058,000, 
■while**lhe working expenses were y,616,000 ^ 

^AtsTKAiiv Ntw boLiH \\All'S—The revenue for the past year 
amounts to 754,185, showing an anerease of y 272,000 as compared 
with the year ended June 30, 1898 

The Government^ was defeated on September 7 upon a vote of censure 
in the Legislative Assembly78 votes to 40 

New Zi at and —Ihe publV accounts for the quarter ending June 30 
last sh )w A net increase of f *6,000'' The expenditure for public works 
includes ^63,000 for sailwavs, 000 for roads, yj23,ooo for public 

building<, y21,000 for the Colonial Defence Contingent, and y95,000 
for the purehc.se of native lands 

Last year s total prodftetion cif gold and silver was valued at j^lt,i 14,000, 
and that of other minerals, including*codl, y^6p 000 Ihe value gf the 
*chie|^ineral productions for the year 1898 was y2,i82,oo(> The total 
^value of gold, silver, coal, and other minerals exported up to the end df 
1S98 was y70,767,500 
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* 0 iifu^>y.-^TIs 6 deaths have been recorded this quaVfer ofMajor- 
Geperal J. C. Hay, CBr (Afghan war 1878-80, Boer war t88i);—L ieut.- 
General I>. Macfarlan, c.b., Royal (late Bengal) Artillery (Indian Mutiny, 
N.-W. Frontien 1864, Afghan war ^1878-80),—Sir Archibald Mitchie, 
K.C.M.G., Q.C., for some time Agent-General for the colony of Victoria ;— 
Major-General Stockwell, c.b (Crimea, Afghan war 1878-80, Egypt 1882 , 
—Admiral Sir W. W. Hornby;—Commander A. T. Denham, r.n. (Baltic, 
West Indies, China); — Lieutenant C. W. Bailiie, r.n , lormerly Director of 
Nautical Studies at Yedo, Japan;—Lieut.-Colonel G. G. Beazley, late 83rd 
Foot (West Coast of Africa 1855);—Major T. J. Francis (Sikh war,' Panjab 
1848-49);—Major-General A. Paterson, late Bengal S.C.'{Panjab 1848-49, 
Burma 1853, Bhootan 1865-66, Afghanistan 1878-79),—Smarthasiromani 
Jogender Nath Bhattacharya, m.a., d.l, a ceLbrated Indian author 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir Raja^Ram Singh, k c.b., Commandcr-in-Chief Kaslxmir 
forces,—Major F. J. M. Mason, of the old East India Company's staff;— 
Colonel G. F. Vesey (Baltic 1854, Mopla outbreak 1873);—‘Lieut.-General 
J. Fulton, R.A. (Panjab 1848-49, Delhi 1857);—Major General E. Tyrwhirf, 
late Bengal S.C. (Gwalior campaign 1843, Panjab 184S-49, N.-W. Frontier 
and Mutinv);—General Sir A. T. Colton, k c.s.i. (Burmese war.1824-26) ,« 
—^Amin Said Pasha, Egyptian Under-Secretary lor Justice, — Qeneml 
W. Suther, c.b., r.m. (Syria 184041, Japan 1SO4-66);—Sir Romesh 
Chandra Mitter, a distinguished judge,—Vice-.Admiral'R. D. White, cIj., 
(Syria, West Coast of Africa, Baltic,' etc ) ; —General C. Scott-Elhot, latp 
Madras S.C. (Burm 4 1852-53, Mutiny campaign) ,—Sir J 1 ). Edgar, 
Speaker of the DominioivHouse of Commons,—Colone' Treiit-Slou*,htoA’,o 
.loitnerly 68th Regt. (New Zealand war i864 6f^,—Sir J) 1 '. Chalmers, 
late Chief Justice ol Brjiisli Guiana;—Commander G. R. Bell (Baltic, 
Ctimea, Maori war 1860-61),—Marshal Mohsin Khan, Mushii-ed-Dowleh, 
Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs ;■—Brigade-Surgeon G. Y Hunter, 
Indian .Medical Service (ret.);—Fleet-Paymaster J. A. Btl. (Egypt 1882, 
Sudan 1884);—Major E. V Hi^hes, r.h.a. (Afghan war 1878-79, Egypt 
riSSa);—Colonel C. jamas, late Madras S.C. (Central India 1861);— 
Lieut.-Colonel J. J. Greene, r.a.m.c. (Afghan war 1878-80, Nile expedition 
1884^85, Sudan frontier 1885-86) Deputy-Surgeon-General Erskine,‘*M.D., 
of the R.A.M.D. (Crimea and India);—R. MacWharrie,^Mj3, Hon. i)epqj) 
Inspector-General of Army Hospitals (Canto^ 1857),—Captain A. J Loftus, 
F.R.G.S., late Hydrographer and Surveyor iu the Siamese Governrjrieiii 
Service;—Professor A. Socin, of Leipzig, one of the foremos^ Semitic 
scholars of Germany;—His Holiness Sophrmius, Pope and Patriarch ot 
Egypt; — Colonel R. Bruce, c.B. (Crimea, I(!dian campaign 1857-58,—Dr 
Peter Petersen, of Bombay, a well-knofrn Sahsent scholar ,--Mr. Theodoio 
Beck, principal of the Muhammadan College of Aligarh ;—General G. 41 . 
Mackinnon, c.b. (Kaffir*War, 1846-47);—Major W. Lonsdale'(Afghan 
War, 1878-79);—Lieut.-General Sir A. H. Cobbe (Delhi, *€57 ; Afghan 
War, *878-^9).. ‘ 

September 20. 








